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THE PRESENT SESSION, 


THE IRISH MUNICIPAL REFORM, AND LORD STANLEY'S REGISTRATION BILLS. 


THE session progresses as it had 
begun, with cautious sparring on the 
part of ministers, together with a 
desperate tenacity of office, and some- 
what more of stern determination on 
the part of the opposition, to put the 
incapables to their last shift, by press- 
ing discussions which must cause them 
grievous inconvenience, and causing 
exposures by which they must be 
greatly disconcerted. But trouble 
and confusion is the element in which 
such a ministry can best live. In 
ordinary times, twenty occurrences 
and accidents which the present mi- 
nistry have survived, would have 
caused the overthrow of any other ad- 
ministration. No other ministry dared 
encounter the disgraces of the British 
legion in Spain. The nation would 
have been up as one man to drive 
them, with ignominy, from office. No 
other ministry could have hoped to 
outlive the Canadian rebellion, which 
was caused by their incapacity alone. 
No other ministry could have sur- 
vived the Chartist insurrection in 
Wales. No other ministry could 
have survived the exposures of the 
Normanby mal-administration in Ire- 
land. No other ministry would have 
dared to adventure upon the infidel 
education project, by which such an 
insult has been given to the moral and 
religious feeling of the people of Eng- 
land, and such an outrageous indignity 
perpetrated against the church. No 
other ministry could have had the 
face to meet the parliament, after 
having so grossly mismanaged affairs 
in the South and East of Europe, as 
to have brought the country to the 
Vou. XV. 


very brink of war. No other ministry 
could have had the brazen confidence 
to stand up and defend their profli- 
gate negligence and gross mispolicy, 
in relation to our intercourse with 
the Chinese empire, by which feel- 
ings of amity, and arrangements 
guaranteeing profitable intercourse, 
which had subsisted undisturbed for 
more than two hundred years, have 
been rudely violated; and fierce and 
bitter hostility generated, which may 
yet lead to consequences by which our 
existence as a nation may be endan- 
gered. 

And let us look our new condition 
steadily in the face, and ask ourselves, 
why is this? To us, the answer is 
plain; it arises from the turbulent 
ascendancy of the masses, in contra- 
distinction to the responsible worth 
and ability of the country, which has 
been caused by the reform bill. By 
that, the intellect of the nation has 
been addled and confused, so that 
it cannot steadily see its way through 
the difficulties by which it is sur- 
rounded. The quarrel of the ascend- 
ant faction is still so keen with their 
betters, who have been for a season 
put down, that every effort on the 
part of the latter to maintain the 
honour and the interest of Old Eng- 
land, by which the profligate men in 
power might be inconvenienced, is 
regarded with suspicion, if not posi- 
tively resented as a rebellious manifes- 
tation of Tory predilections. By the 
concessions which have already been 
made, the appetite of the masses has 
been only whetted for a larger indul- 
gence of democratic power. They 
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are purblind to distant and future, 
they are sharp-sighted to immediate 
and present consequences. Their 
eager desire for a large personal share 
in the fierce political contest which is 
going on at home, renders them alto- 
gether insensible to those political 
crimes, or errors, or mishaps, which 
have characterised our foreign negoci- 
ations; and our ministers now have 
only to put on the mask of the dema- 
gogue, when they wish to disguise the 
bungler, or to play the traitor. 

But, damaged as the constituency 
of the empire has been, by a measure 
which has thus thrown the whole 
country into confusion, it cannot be 
denied that of late years old English 
good sense and good feeling have Deen 
rapidly resuming their ancient ascen- 
dancy in the minds. of the people, 
Indeed, were it not for the partialities 
of the court, it is now manifest that 
the vilest administration that ever in- 
sulted the majesty of England, would 
ere this have been sent to its own 

lace. The nation, in truth, are 
heartily tired of them. Even the 
most strenuous of their -old supporters 
have been repeatedly put to shame, 
by their blunders and their profligacy, 
and compelled to join in a vote, by 
which, upon particular occasions, they 
have been subjected to parliamentary 
condemnation, although they have not 
as yet been brought to agree in one, 
by which a general want of confidence 
would be declared. But in that re- 
spect, the faction in the house, by 
which the ministry are supported, are 
at issue with their own constituents. 
as well as with the great Conservative 
party, by whom the ministry are op- 
posed. Otherwise, why not appeal to 
the people? If there was the slightest 
chance of strengthening their hands 
by such an appeal, do our readers 
suppose that it would not be made? 
No, truly. Ministers and their ad- 
herents are well convinced that the 
country is against them; that if such 
an appeal were made, the verdict 
would be one by which their profligacy 
and their incapacity would be de- 
clared; and that they could not stand 
a single hour against the aroused in- 
dignation of the country, if such an 
opportunity of testing their public es- 
timation were afforded. T hey, there- 


fore, like other reptiles, continue to 
drag on a crawling existence as they 


may, depending upon the chapter of 
accidents by which hitherto they have 
been marvellously favoured, and using 
or abusing the prodigious extent of 
patronage | placed in their hands, in 
order to buy off or to mitigate the 
hostility and the antipathy of which 
they are conscious—determined to 
live as long as the confidence of an 
abused sovereign affords them a refuge 
from the scorn of an indignant people; 
and well knowing that ejection from 
power at the present, would be tanta. 
mount to utter political annihilation. 

While ministers contend, like des- 
perate men, for an existence which is 
in jeopardy every hour, the opposition, 
although strenuous and able, are far 
from pushing matters against them 
with the vigour by which it is desir. 
able they should be assailed. In truth, 
there can be no security for England, 
no protection either for its interests 
or its honour, until such men cease 
to preside in its councils. And as it 
was the wicked policy of the first 
reformed ministry so to agitate the 
country at home that Conservative 
councils would not be listened to; it 
has been their wicked policy so to 
embroil us in our relations abroad, 
and so to embarrass us in our financial 
resources, that the most intrepid 
Conservative statesman must see, that 
the service of his country, in a re- 
sponsible capacity, is now a service of 
most imminent danger, and one which 
should be undertaken by no one of a 
right mind, unless he felt prepared 
for a degree of devotion and self- 
sacrifice to the public good, not to be 
exceeded even by the selfishness and 
the recklessness, which are the promi- 
nent characteristics of her majesty’s 
present advisers. 

England, with an increasing expen- 
diture, and a diminishing revenue; 
threatened with war in America; 
threatening war in China; her East 
Indian possessions in a state of peril- 
ous insecurity, menaced by Russian 
power, and undermined by Russian 
intrigue; what Conservative states- 
man could desire, from personal mo- 
tives, to make himself responsible for 
the issue of councils by which dangers 
and difficulties like these are to be 
averted? And yet, if a man be not 
found, by whom the perils of our posi- 
tion may be boldly confronted, all will 
be lost! It is ow belief that Sir 
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Robert Peel is that man. He has 
manifested qualities by which we have 
been satisfied that for him is reserved 
the proud distinction of securing the 
honour, and restoring the fortunes of 
his country. But in order to that, it 
is first necessary that that country 
should become duly sensible of the 
demerits of those by whom it has 
been brought into danger; and Sir 
Robert has, perhaps, judged wisely in 
leaving the people to find out their 
own mistake; to discover for them- 
sélves how far their confidence has 
been abused ; to feel the true position 
in which they have been placed by the 
base contrivances of the present men ; 
before he could, upon truly Conser- 
yative principles, undertake the for- 
mation of a new administration. 

And, already has that response been 
iven. Already are the people of 
England loudly, and almost unani- 
mously prepared to second the pre- 
mier expectant in any efforts which 
he may be disposed to make, to ex- 
clude from the royal presence and 
confidence the present iniquitous j}into 
by whom her majesty has so long been 
abused and deluded. We repeat it, 
the country is ripe, thoroughly ripe, 
for any vigorous and determined 
efforts which may be made by the 
opposition with that view. And the 
ministers know it. They know the 
certain fate that awaits them, if they 
should be forced to appeal to the pre- 
sent constituencies, democraticised as 
they have been by the reform bill ; 
and they are working heaven and 
earth to damage them still more, in 
order that, in the “confusion worse 
confounded,” there may be afforded, 
if not some chance of recovering lost 
authority, at least some prospect of 
maintaining a precarious existence. 
Now here it is wherein we desiderate 
some little want of vigour on the part 
of the Conservatives, who should 
assuredly exhibit the same degree of 
alacrity and boldness in the exposure 
of these profligate and _ pernicious 
schemes, as their adversaries display 
in the concoction and the prosecution of 
them. But all, we have no doubt, will 
yet be done. Even without any strong 
manifestation of impatience or of in- 
dignation on the part of the opposi- 
tion, the nation at large is becoming 
alarmed. The trading and mercantile 
interest begin to feel that general 


sense of insecurity which is the 
sure forerunner of difficulties and 
dangers, and to desire a change of 
rulers, by which the pre-existing sta- 
bility may be restored. The agri- 
cultural interest are fully alive to the 
perils which beset them, if the corn 
laws should be repealed—a measure 
for which ministers in their folly or 
recklessness are fully prepared, if by 
carrying it an additional quarter's 
salary could be secured. They, there- 
fore, cannot wish them well. The 
friends of true religion, the friends of 
the church, indeed it may be said, 
the orthodox Christians of every de- 
nomination, all professors of Christi- 
anity, except Papists and Socinians, 
and those whose sectarian differences 
partake more of a political than a 
religious character, and who desire 
the downfall of the church much more 
than they love the spread of the Gos- 
pel, are unanimous in reprobating the 
infidel education scheme, by which our 
present rulers have acquired so much 
infamous notoriety, and are well pre- 
pared to second any efforts by which 
they and their pestilent project may 
be extinguished. It is needless to 
speak of the gentry and the educated 
classes, as from them the wretched in- 
capables never received any quarter. 
They were odious from the beginning, 
as unprincipled charlatans, to every 
man who hud a capacity for public 
affairs, or who could judge aright 
respecting the fitness of those who 
aspired to the chief places in adminis- 
tration. Where, then, are the friends 
and supporters of the present ministry 
to be found? They are to be found 
almost alone, amongst the disaffected, 
the irreligious; and the profligate of 
every denomination, who cordially lend 
them their assistance to continue’a state 
of things, by which Popery has been 
made to flourish at home and abroad, 
by which Socialism has been encouraged 
to raise its head, and to diffuse itself 
far and widely in England, and by 
which ribandism, in return for its 
important services, has been indulged 
with a legal impunity in Ireland. 
Such are the allies of her majesty’s 
present advisers. Such are the body 
guards, relying upon whose assistance, 
they take the field, resolved to main- 
tain their own existence, at the ex- 
pense of lending themselves to the worst 
projects of their profligate support- 
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ers.* For this, the monarchy is to be 
undermined; for this, the church is to 
be subverted ; for this, the agricultural 
interest is to be sacrificed; for this, 
our trade, our colonies, our commerce, 
our foreign dependencies, are all to be 
endangered ; for this, we are to be 
involved in a war which may arouse the 
slumbering jealousy of our continental 
rivals, who may now have an oppor- 
tunity of revenging upon revolutionary 
England, the losses and the discom- 
fiture which they ineurred, when En- 
gland, in the possession of her right 
mind, was the inspiring soul of the 
coalition of Conservative Europe. 

But the nation, as we have said, is 
beginning to be fully alive to its perils; 
and the day cannot be distant, when 
this incubus administration must be 
removed. The question has now be- 
come only a question of time. The 
“when” may be somewhat distant ; the 
event itself is certain; that is, as cer- 
tain as is the existence of England as 
an independent nation, when the peo- 
ple shall again be called upon to 
choose representatives in parliament. 
That, we are fully prepared to grant, 
is, also, a question of time; and we 
can easily conceive the conjunction of 
circumstances in which ministers may 
anticipate their own, by precipitating 
the destruction of the country. 

Therefore it is that we are not quite 
prepared to acquit the opposition al- 
together of a degree of forbearance 
which should be blamed. That it were 
right to suffer the people to awaken of 
themselves, to a sense of the disgrace 
and the ruin which impends, and which 
assuredly must descend upon them, if 
the Whig-radical cabinet be suffered 
much longer to play their fantastic 
tricks before them, we are disposed to 
believe. But, being once awakened 
to them, their eyes being fully opened 
to the manifold delinquencies of their 
rulers, nothing should be left undone by 
those who truly have the good of their 
country at heart, to deepen and to 
strengthen such salutary convictions ;— 
and in this respect, we are not at all cer- 
tain that the opposition have fully done 
their duty. However; they are mending 
their hand; and if they improve but a 
very little upon the course resolved on 


* «In tanta tamque corrupta civitate, Catilina (id quod facillumum erat) omnium 


flagitiorum atque faciuorum circum se, tamquan stipatorum, catervas habebat.”— 
Sallust. 


during the present session, the next 
will see an end of our perils, as far as 
a termination of them may be effected 
by the removal from power of their 
guilty authors. 

The Ivish municipal corporation 
bill is now before the lords; and the 
position of the Conservative party with 
respect to it, has been the result of a 
grave miscalculation, to say the least of 
it, which is very much to be deplored. 
Our readers will remember that shortly 
before the last dissolution, the Duke 
of Wellington gave what has been 
considered a pledge, by which he bound 
his party, that if a tithe bill and a poor 
law bill were passed by the commons, 
he and his friends in the upper house 
would no longer throw any obstruction 
in the way of passing a bill in favour of 
municipal corporations. He confessed 
that his opinion still remained in fa- 
vour of abolition, rather than of recon- 
struction; but that, so desirable did 
the measures alluded to seem, he would 
sink the opposition to the one, provi- 
ded the government consented to the 
passing of the others. 

This declaration, it is to be noted, 
was made at a time when the opposi- 
tion apprehended, and ministers con- 
fidently anticipated a triumphant ma- 
jority in the ensuing parliament ; and 
is only, therefore, to be faulted, inas- 
much as it presumed that ministers 
would, in such a case, be disposed to 
pay any respect to such a declaration. 
If they were strengthened, as they ex- 
pected to be, they would have had a 
power of compelling the house of lords 
to come into any measures which they 
might propose. The threat which 
effected the passing of the reform bill, 
might, with like effect, be resorted to 
again; and municipal corporations be 
established, without either of those 
correcting measures by which, in the 
Duke's apprehension, some compensa- 
tion for their evils might be afforded. 
It was therefore a declaration by which 
he himself and his party alone were to 
be bound. If the returns to the new 
parliament were favourable to the Con- 
servatives, they were bound to adhere 
to the terms of the engagement which 
had been volunteered on their behalf. 
If the returns were favourable to the 
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ministers, there was no reason what- 
ever that they should feel themselves 
bound by an offer made by their ad- 
versaries, and to which there was no 
roducible evidence that they had 
ever formally acceded. 

We therefore fault the prudence of 
such a pledge, given, under such cir- 
cumstances, to men, who never felt 
themselves fettered by any pledge, nor 
observed any terms of any agreement 
which they ever made, longer than 
suited their own convenience. 

Well; the new parliament was 
called together, and it was then found 
that the Whig-radicals had miscalcu- 
lated their political prospects. So far 
from being able to over-bear their ad- 
versaries by a triumphant majority, 
they sorely felt, that with difficulty 
could they maintain their own ground. 
They were, in fact, rendered paralytic 
for all purposes of extensive evil. 
The truth is, the Protestant feeling of 
the empire had been aroused, and the 
mere worldly politicians of every party 
were surprised and confounded. The 
Whig-radicals stood aghast. They 
felt that the prey had been snatched 
from their teeth. And the Conserva- 
tive leaders, who dreaded the excite- 


ment of the public by religious topics, 
were perfectly astonished at the mar- 
vellous change which took place in 
their condition, 


“ Mirantur que novas frondes, et Non SUA Poa,” 


and felt that they might take an atti- 
tude of bold defiance against their 
insulting and clamorous enemies. 
They had now to deal with a despe- 
rate, an unprincipled, but a lock-jaw- 
ed administration. They were but 
little incommoded by the pressure from 
without. The working of the English 
Municipal Reform Bill had begun to 
undeceive numbers by whom before it 
had been eagerly desired, and who 
would have been ready to contend for 
it even to the uttermost. Chartism be- 
gan to raise its head, and manifest those 
ulterior designs, by which the whole 
frame-work of society must be dislo- 
cated; and if any thing was wanting to 
complete the conversion of every honest 
reformer who had been deluded by the 
bait of municipal privileges, it was ac- 
complished by the insurrection in 
Wales, in which Frost, (Lord John 
Russell’s pet magistrate) and his 
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wretched accomplices, became so un- 
happily notorious. 

In truth, the tide began to ebb, 
rapidly, from the advocates of revo- 
lutionary change, and a current of en- 
lightened public opinion to set in favour 
of the sounder views of the more 
honest men by whom they had been 
resisted. What then, remained, in 
order to escape the political evils which 
were threatened by the people when they 
were mad? Nothing but simply to 
wait upon their judgment when they 
became sober. And that they were 
becoming more and more every day. 
The noisy demagogues now began to 
feel that there was but little hope of 
exciting the masses by any of the cus- 
tomary topics by which they had been 
previously inflamed. Ireland, all men 
now began to see, wanted peace. It 
was not by communicating to it a St. 
Vitus’s dance, by conferring upon a 
rabble popish populace, extensive de- 
mocratic privileges, that it was now to 
be restored to tranquillity and content- 
ment. Sober Englishmen could scarcely 
be brought to believe that that which 
had been found in practice a curse in 
the one country, could prove a blessing 
in the other. They, therefore, were 
not to be deluded by the parrot cry of 
‘* justice to Ireland.” Nor were the 
thinking people of this country 
without a quick discernment of the 
evils which must ensue if the proposed 
measures for municipal enfranchise- 
ment were adopted. Petition after 
petition found its way to the imperial 
parliament, deprecating any such un- 
welcome boon. It is true, the nimble 
fingered gentry were all agog at the 
prospect of the sudden revolution in 
their condition which would be pro- 
duced by the power that would be 
conferred upon them, of making free 
with the property of their superiors. 
But we scarcely exaggerate the real 
state of the case when we say, that the 
advocates for, and those against muni- 
cipal corporations in Ireland, might be 
divided into two classes, the first 
consisting of those who were desirous 
of picking pockets, and the second, of 
those who had pockets to be picked. 

Under these circumstances, in what 
consisted the hopes of the revolution- 
ary party. They were confined, solely, 
to the supposea pledge of the Duke of 
Wellington—a pledge never given in 
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the sense in which the faction are now 
pleased to construe it, and coupled 
with conditions which have never been 
fulfilled! A pledge, which, had 
they been enabled to take their former 
rampant attitude, they would have 
despised, which they never would have 
suffered to operate as a restraint upon 
themselves, which could no more have 
muzzled them than a tiger could be 
muzzled by a woollen thread, was now 
regarded with delight, as binding the 
noble Duke to concessions from which 
he could not recede; but, by granting 
which, as matters at present stand, we 
boldly say he would he violating the 
spirit of the engagement. 

Such is the position in which the 
Duke and his party are at present 
placed. Howshouldtheyact? That 
is the question. We are clearly of 
opinion that their conduct should be 
regulated solely with reference to the 
good of the country. But, we are 
told, that the rejection of the bill will 
cause a collision with the other house. 
We dread it not. Is the House of 
Commons, now, when the country is 
against it, to be regarded in the same 
light as it was before, when the coun- 
try was supposed to be in its favour ? 
Is the House of Commons, when a 
bankrupt in public confidence, to be 
regarded, in its bullying demonstra- 
tions, with the same deference which 
it might inspire, when it could draw 
to any amount upon public credulity? 
Would the illustrious Duke act so in 
the affairs of war? Would he give to 
a retreating enemy the same terms 
which might well have been proposed 
when he himself was under the neces- 
sity of retreating ? 

The true mode of judging how far 
it is wise.in the politician to make con- 
cessions to the democratic spirit of the 
House of Commons, is, by asking whe- 
ther the question at issue is one upon 
which they could advantageously dis- 
solve. Is it, or is it not, one, by agi- 
tating which they could increase their 
numbers upon an appeal to the people ? 
If this question must be answered 
affirmatively, we can recognise the 
wisdom of anticipating such an appeal, 
by such concessions as may prevent it. 
But if it must be answered in the 
negative, why, pray, should the turbu- 
lent impatience of stranded democracy 
be suffered to “ fright the lords from 
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their propriety?” What have they, 
in such a case, to do, but to stand by 
their principles with unflinching reso. 
lution, and suffer the unruly waves of 
their uproarious adversaries to break 
in harmless foam aroundthem? These 
men have done their worst. They 
are no longer backed by public sup. 
port. The country is against them, 
And why should the peerage of Eng- 
land, who are now the depositaries of 
the national confidence, be any longer 
intimidated by their threats, and not 
rather take an attitude of proud de- 
fiance, and hurl back upon them the 
insolence by which they have been 
assailed. 

We repeat it, the empire has been 
long tired of agitation. Popular follies 
have run their course. The dema- 
gogues, who trade upon public distur- 
bance, have long felt the ground slipping 
from under them, until at length, even 
with the aid of the court, they have 
searcely whereon to stand. They can 
no longer utter their demands with a 
pistol at our throats; and they are 
not, surely, such objects either of re- 
spect, or of compassion, as that we 
should give them voluntarily what they 
have lost the power of extorting ; and 
thus make our own mistaken generosity 
as fatal as their violence to the best 
interests of the country. 

The noble Duke fully acknowledges, 
that not only is there, now, no “ pres- 
sure from without,” to compel the 
passing of this bill, but that in Lreland 
a very strong feeling has been mani- 
fested against it. Petitions have been 
poured upon the table of the House of 
Lords, either against the bill generally, 
or against one or more of its more 
offensive provisions, from Galway, 
Clonmel, Waterford, Kilkenny, Lon- 
donderry, Cashel, Limerick, Belfast, 
and Cork; and from the parishes of St. 
Mary’s, St. Michael's, St. Bridget’s, 
and St. John’s; and from the guilds 
and companies, in general, of the City 
of Dublin. Does this look as if’ it was 
regarded as a blessing? Does it not 
rather evince the conviction that it will 
be felt as a grievous infliction upon 
Ireland ? 

But therewere three other measures 
upon the bona fide passing of which, 
it is acknowledged, even by those 
who contend for the pledge, that 
the noble Duke made his consent 
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to the passing of an Irish municipal 
reform bill contingent A_ tithe 
pill has been carried, by which the 
clergy have lost one-fourth of their 
income, and are considered very for- 
tunate to have secured, at such an 
expense, some respite from that agita- 
tion by which, for previous years, they 
had been made to suffer, and which had 
reduced them to the direst distress. 
Whether the remedy applied to such 
a state of things was, or was not, the 
proper one, we will not now stop 
toenquire. The condition of a country 
must be melancholy in the extreme, 
when a black mail is the only specific 
by which any class of its subjects can 
be protected against most iniquitous 
spoliation. But the measure has 
passed. The church, although im- 
poverished, is at present, comparatively, 
at peace. And the clergy have uttered 
no complaining voice at the act by 
which they have been defrauded. 
“ They have taken patiently the spoiling 
of their goods.” Is it for this the 
country should be cursed by all the 
faction and all the virulence which 
must be the certain consequence of in- 
flicting upon it popish and radical mu- 
nicipal corporations ? 

There was another measure, a poor- 
law, by the passing of which it was 
supposed that a safe municipal fran- 
chise might be obtained,—how has that 
been found to work? We shall see. 
The noble Duke thus expresses himself, 
in the debate which took place on the 
4th ult, and in which he has been 
pleased to signify his assent to the 
second reading of the Irish municipal 
reform bill: “ It was thought desir- 
able, both in this and the other house, 
that a mode should be adopted of fixing 
the qualifications of the burgesses who 
were to elect the municipal bodies, 
which should be independent of the 
qualification by oath. He was afraid 
that it had been found that the qualifi- 
cation by oath could not be depended 
upon in that part of the empire ; and 
therefore, though he had given his 
assent to the adoption of the principle 
of forming new corporations, he never 
agreed to the details of any measure 
until he perceived, by the establishment 
of a poor-law in Ireland, the existence 
of some system according to which the 
claimants to vote in municipal elections 
might be clearly made out. But what 
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had happened ince the Irish poor-law 
had passed? Jt had not been fairly 
carried into execution. The boards of 
guardians, under whom the poor-law 
bill was to be carried into execution, 
had not been fuirly elected. The poor- 
law commissioners had not performed 
their duty upon that point, and the 
government had not obliged them so 
to do. The qualification depended on 
the valuation of property; and that, 
again, depended on the honesty, intel- 
ligence, and fair dealing of the valuator. 
Let them have an enquiry into the 
mode by which the valuators had been 
named, and it would be found that the 
law had not been properly carried into 
execution, PURPOSELY TO AVOID THE 
NECESSITY OF FIXING FAIRLY THE QUA- 
LIFICATION OF THE VOTERS FOR MUNI- 
CIPAL CORPORATIONS. There ought to 
be some examination into this subject ; 
and the present bill ought not to be 
passed, until some parliamentary enact- 
ment was adopted, guaranteeing that 
the law would be fairly carried into 
execution, and that the qualification of 
voters would not be mere waste paper.” 

This is all as it should be. The 
noble Duke has descended with an 
eagle pounce upon the miscreancy by 
which his protective enactment was 
sought to be evaded. The evidence 
by which the above statement is sus- 
tained, must be familiar to all our 
readers ; and if an enquiry, such as 
the Duke suggests, should be granted, 
it will appear with a force and a ful- 
ness that will perfectly astonish the 
empire. At first it did seem as if the 
rating under the poor law bill must, 
necessarily, furnish a constituency, 
whose stake in the country must go far 
to render them safe and _ constitutional 
electors; men who would be above 
seduction or intimidation; and who 
would feel more interest in the pros- 
perity of the country, than in the pro- 
secution of party ends. And, accord- 
ingly, O’Connell was at first alarmed 
at his prospects, and earnestly depre- 
cated the passing of any bill, the work- 
ing of which would be in the hands of 
really substantial and independent 
electors. But it was soon discovered, 
(and the public are indebted to Pro- 
fessor Butt for proclaiming it trumpet 
tongued,) that the gross sum to be 
levied upon any given district would 
not be affected by the mode in which 
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the houses might be rated ; and there- 
fore, that certain houses might be 
assessed as being of the value of ten 
pounds, without rendering the posses- 
sors of them liable to the poor law tax; 
provided other houses were rated in 
the same proportion above their real 
value. If the sum to be raised was a 
thousand pounds, and the district con- 
tained one thousand houses, all rated 
at £10, the tax would be equally levied 
from all; but if one half of them were 
rated at twenty or thirty pounds in 
value, and the other half at £10, it is 
clear, that while the rating conferred 
the municipal franchise, it did not in- 
flict the municipal tax. Why the 
comitia centuriata of Numa Pompi- 
lius was not more admirable as a 
contrivance by which democracy was 
crippled in early Rome, than is this 
expedient of fictitious valuation, for 
producing a diametrically opposite 
effect, and rendering a beggarly or 
insolvent rabble the lords and masters 
of the propertied classes of this country. 
But the cheat has been detected. The 
Duke has taken it in hand; and if it 
pleases God to spare him life, either 
O'Connell's tools must cease to insult 
common sense, and to outrage common 
honesty, or he himself shall never have 
municipal corporations. 


There was another trick attempted 
in higher quarters, having the defeat 
of the Duke's arrangement for pro- 
euring a sound municipal constituency, 
equally for its object. ‘Let us hear the 
description of it which he has given 
himself. 


« An amendment had been made on the 
Irish poor Law Act, of which he conceived 
he had some right to complain. He had 
stated that he had no objection to an 
amendment consistent with the principles 
of the act; but, when he had gone out of 
town on public business, and when it was 
known he could not attend in their Lord- 
ships’ house, this amendment, which al- 
tered, fundamentally, the bill of the pre- 
ceding session with regard to the election of 
guardians, was proposed and adopted, on the 
third reading of the bill, and without notice 
toanyone. The opinion of the law officers 
of the crown had been taken on the point, 
and he had read that opinion since the 
subject was last discussed. He would not 
give one pin for their opinion. It did not 
apply to the subject in any one respect. 
What it said was this :—that the operation 
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of the 35th clause of the bill of the for. 
mer year was not at all affected in. its 
relation with the 32nd clause; but the 
amended clause in the new bill, which 
enabled persons to vote for guardians of 
the poor without paying their rates, re- 
mained, and was not affected by the 35th 
clause of the former bill. IN ReEatiry, 
THEREFORE, A TRICK WAS PLAYED ON 
THAT HOUSE; and so the bill remained to 
this moment on the statute book.” 


The noble Duke added, that he 
hoped the Lords would agree to the 
second reading of the bill before them, 


« But that it was impossible they should 
pass it through committee, without know- 
ing with accuracy how the whole affair 
stood with respect to the election of guar- 
dians, and the due execution of the law in 
Ireland ;—because, if that law was not 
carried strictly into effect, their lordships 
would be placed precisely in the same situ- 
ation as when the bill was introduced, four 
years ago; i, @ WITHOUT ANY MEASURE OF 
QUALIFICATION FOR BURGESSES, OR ANY 
MODE OF ASCERTAINING THE QUALIFICA- 
TION, BUT THAT WHICH HE EARNESTLY 
RECOMMENDED NO MAN TO TRUST TO— 
THE OATH OF THE PARTY HIMSELF.” 


Such are the noble Duke’s words ; 
such is his expressed determination. 
We confess it cheers us. There will 
be no haste, at least, in passing this 
fatal measure; and the more it is 
examined and sifted, the more it will 
be found unsuitable to the real wants 
and wishes of Ireland. 

It is not, moreover, to be passed, until 
full security has been given that all the 
provisions by which the Duke intended 
it should be limited and regulated, 
shall be fully and fairly carried into 
effect. Even with these securities, it 
will still be a mischievous measure, 
but so much less so than without them, 
that we doubt whether O’Connell would 
receive it. At all events, let it be fully 
discussed; let Ireland every where 
protest against it; let representations 
go forth, by which the House of Lords 
may be fully persuaded, that the peace- 
ful and loyal and intelligent inhabitants 
of this country deprecate those normal 
schools of agitation, which are altogether 
unnecessary for any useful purposes, 
and would, assuredly, be converted to 
evil. Let it be known, that it is their 
fixed persuasion, that they are desired, 


not for the objects which are professed 
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and for which they are wholly un- 
necessary, but for very different objects, 
which the legislature, so far from 
facilitating, should discourage by all 
means in their power. They are 
desired, because they would operate as 
a lever for the overthrow of the 
church. They are desired, because 
they would materially contribute to the 
repeal of the union. They are desired, 
because they would afford foul-mouthed 
agitators an opportunity of bringing 
their railing accusations against the 
gentry of the land. They are de- 
sired, because by their means the mo- 
narchical principle would be brought 
into disrepute. They are desired, be- 
cause, by their means, the people would 
be inoculated with a passion for re- 
publican institutions. These are the 
objects, latent in the minds of the 
demagogues, when they raise a clamour 
for municipal corporations ; and it is 
only fair to the House of Lords, (who, 
if they pass this measure, will pass it 
against their own convictions, and as a 
concession to public feeling,) to let 
them know, distinctly, how it is viewed 
by all in this country, whose opinions 
are entitled to respect, and that, in 
reality, so far from being regarded 
as a boon, it will be felt to be one 
of the heaviest curses ever inflicted 
upon Ireland. , 
The great objection to corporations 
as they stand at present is, that they 
are exclusively Protestant; not that 
the law declares Roman Catholics in- 
eligible, as common councilmen or 
aldermen, but that, in practice, they 
have not been elected. Now this, as 
a mere fact, is despicable, when urged 
as areason for the abolition of these 
ancient institutions. Let it be shown 
that it militates against the ends of 
their being; that it causes them 
to perpetrate injustice; that it has 
enabled them to effectuate fraud; or 
disabled them from affording prompt 
assistance to the government, in cases 
of invasion, or rebellion, or insurrec- 
tion, and we wil] listen to it. Such 
would be-a legitimate mode of reason. 
ing upon the subject, and one which 
would be entitled to every considera- 
tion. But, to say that they should be 
abolished, merely because they have 
been Protestant in their origin, and are 


still Protestant in their principles and 
practice ; that would be to make Pro- 
testantism, in itself, an offence, such as 
should subject its professors to penalty 
and disqualification. 

Was the Protestantism of the Dublin 
Corporation, we ask, an offence in 
1798, when it grappled with rampant 
treason ; or, in 1803, when it trampled 
down an insurrection which took go- 
vernment completely by surprise, and 
‘whose unsounded depths’* will still 
furnish a topic for the future historian. 
“* Alone I did it,” well might the old 
corporation say; “was there any ob- 
jection to my Protestantism then?” 
Why, my Lord Duke, if you can be 
induced to consent to a measure like 
this, we must say that you are forget- 
ful of the past, and you see but dimly 
into the future. Give to O’Connell 
and the priests Popish and Radical 
corporations, and what will be wanting 
to complete the machinery for repeal 
agitation, through the length and the 
breadth of the land? And that once 
set agoing, what is to stop it; what 
power exists without or within the 
constitution by which it could be ar- 
rested or controlled, until it aecom- 
plishes its work, and eventuates in the 
dismemberment of the empire? 

Let it be supposed that the Dublin 
corporation alone were Popish and 
Radical forty-five years ago ; that they 
all, or a majority of them, resembled 
James Napper Tandy; and what 
powerful countenance and aid would 
they not have afforded to the United 
Irishmen of that day? Now, we deli- 
berately affirm, that the system of the 
United Irishmen was loyalty itself, 
in comparison with the atrocious 
riband conspiracy, of the existence of 
which the Duke has declared himself 
satisfied by the evidence taken before 
Lord Roden’s committee ; and that the 
former, when most extensive and most 
formidable, never was more widely 
ramified throughout the country. Is 
it into the hands of a banditti like this 
that the noble Duke and his noble 
compeers would entrust the franchises, 
which he and they are ready to wrest 
from the ‘insulted and persecuted Pro- 
testants of Ireland ? 

While we write, the news has 
arrived of Professor Butt’s address 


* “Treland, Past and Present;” by John Wilson Croker. 
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at the bar of the House of Lords, by 
which a powerful impression has been 
made upon the mind of every impartial 
hearer. We believe the learned gen- 
tleman is allowed to have presented 
the question before them under an 
aspect in which it did not appear 
before; and that many who were 
before inclined to sacrifice the corpo- 
ration, in order to propitiate the de- 
mon of liberalism, have been made to 
feel that, by such a sacrifice, not only 
would no temporary tranquility be 
obtained, but the integrity of the 
empire would be endangered. They 
are, therefore, well disposed, even at 
this the eleventh hour, to abstain from 
further unrighteous or unprincipled 
legislation. 


But will not the Lords be com- 
pelled to pass some such measure as 
that which has been sent up by the 
Commous? Compelled? By whom? 
Who are they whose outrageous 
clamour thus makes wise men mad? 
The rank, the property, the worth, 
the ability of Ireland? No such 
thing. They all, to a man, deprecate 
the measure. The great masses of the 
people? Even they are indifferent ; 
or if, any where, a desire for it has 
been manifested by them, it is clearly 
traceable to factitious influences, which 
render it wholly worthless as a crite- 
rion of honest, earnest, spontaneous 
feeling. There is then no compulsion 
which should move our legislators to 
do wrong; even if any. compulsion 
ought to move any virtuous legislators 
ever so to do. Never, never, should 
they yield to the violence of a House 
of Commons unsustained by the judg- 
ment of the country. Backed by the 
people, they are every thing ; especially 
as the constitution at present stands: 
without the people at their back, we 
will not say they are nothing, for that 
would be disrespectful, but they are 
nothing to intimidate the House of 
Lords; they are nothing to prevent 
the Peers of England from doing their 
duty. Let them first settle their 
accounts with their constituents, and 
then see how many they can muster to 
make their assault upon the inde- 
pendence and the privileges of the 
hereditary councillors of the empire. 


The matter next in importance, (if, 
indeed, it be second in importance to 
any measure which at present engages 


the attention of the legislature,) ig 
Lord Stanley’s Irish registration bill, 
This bill has been rendered necessary 
by the abuses which have prevailed in 
the Irish registration courts, and by 
the defects of the law as it at present 
stands, in consequence of which frauds, 
of various kinds, may be most easily 
perpetrated, while they are with great 
difficulty detected. These evils ord 
Stanley proposes to remedy, by some 
very simple provisions, not partaking, 
in the least, of a party character, and 
the only possible effect of which would 
be, that they would give the country 
a bona fide constituency, carrying to 
its utmost constitutional limit the 
franchise which had been created by 
the reform enactment, and assimilating, 
in a great measure, the franchise in this 
country to that which has prevailed in 
England, since the revolution, (for 
revolution it is now admitted to be,) of 
1832. But does this satisfy Daniel 
O'Connell? Is he contented with this 
measure of justice to Ireland? Oh 
no; he is mightily displeased at it. 
Displeased did we say? The man has 
become outrageous. The demagogue 
has been transformed into a fiend ; he 
stamps, and roars, and yells, and 
vociferates, as even he never did before, 
and all because of the fairest, the most 
temperate, and the most constitutional 
remedy that ever was proposed, for an 
evil admitted to be so great and so 
crying, that even he is for devising 
some sort of remedy for it! 

In the first place, an annual revision 
of the registry is to be desired, for the 
removal of the names of such voters as 
might have died during the year, as well 
as those who might have forfeited the 
franchise by change of residence, or 
loss of qualification. Is this an un- 
reasonable proposition? Is this a pro- 
position which should move the bile or 
provoke the indignation of an honest 
reformer? Yet O’Connell vows that 
if such ameasure pass, the Union shall 
be repealed ; and heaven knows what 
further calamities shall be brought upon 
the empire! And his wretched bond 
slaves, the ministers, are taking up his 
parable, and moving,—we were going 
to say heaven and earth, but, we be- 
lieve it would be more appropriate to 
say earth and hell, to cause the rejec- 
tion of the bill upon the third reading! 
Alas! for England,—this is, indeed, 
the day of her degradation; when the 
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ministers of the crown bear the stamp 
of agalling servitude upon them, and 
is. fetters at the bidding of the 
most loathsome and despicable political 
miscreant that ever traded upon popu- 
lar delusion. They still remain, upon 
bended knee, the miserable worship- 

rs of Mokanna, although to them it 

as been given to look behind the 
yeil! Yes, there is a bitter satisfac- 
tion in seeing how the monster coerces 
his selfish and profligate tools; and 
while from fear, or even worse motives, 
they are doing his bidding, makes 
them feel thut they are but earning his 
contempt and scorn ! 

But is there to be no expurgation of 
the dead voters ; no removal of those 
by whom the franchise may have been 
lost; no reconsideration of the claims 
of those by whom it may have been 
unfairly obtained? Let us not do the 
demagogue injustice. We would give 
even Daniel O'Connell his due. There 
is to be a remedy for all these evils; 
but then it must be one which he shall 
introduce himself, or which he will 
order some of his subordinates in the 
ministry to introduce, in order that 
there may be a realand an effectual re- 
formation! Did the reader ever before 
hear any thing like that? The man 
who exists but by these abuses, whose 
political importance is almost wholly 
caused by them, HE exclaims against 
any one, but himself or his confederates, 
undertaking the conduct of any reme- 
dial measure by which they may be 
done away! Daniel O’Connell, indeed, 
attempt to extinguish the claims of the 
dead voters! Has he the least sense 
of gratitude, even if no motives of self- 
interest presented themselves, to be- 
speak his indulgent consideration for 
those who have ever proved his best 
friends? How often has an adversary 
been dead beat, while yet a sporting 
majority of living voters were at his 
command; and can a man who has been 
thus frequently favoured from the un- 
seen world, presume to disturb the 
repose of the departed, by interfering 
with rights and privileges which were 
consigned to his especial guardianship, 
and over which he exercised a more 
unlimited command than when the 
real possessors of them were in exist- 
ence? Oh! yes, indeed. Catch Daniel 
O'Connell interfering with the fran- 
chise of the dead voters! 

But we had forgotten; we were onthe 


point of again doing this. great man 
injustice. is interference with the 
dead voters is to be conducted upon 
the principle of extending the fran- 
chise, not of restricting it. No ingra- 
titude here. No forgetfulness of ser- 
vices already rendered, Well, after 
all, it is really some consolation to find 
that this miscreant is not wholly with- 
out a spark of gratitude; that he is not 
“nulla virtute redemptum ;”’ and that 
in proportion as he renders this world 
intolerable to the living, he is disposed, 
in his clemency, to people it with the 
dead. This is, really, more than we 
were prepared for, and we are not, we 
hope, unthankful. But how will the 
dead take it? Have we no modern 
Lucian amongst us who may report 
the votes of thanks, which will, no 
doubt, be moved and seconded, in the 
Elysian fields, by the shades who have 
thus been enabled to triumph over the 
king of terrors, and who are thus 
doubly honoured, after a true Irish 
fashion, by an existence at the 
sametime, both here and hereafter? 
Henceforth, let no man call the 
grave “the bourne whence no tra- 
veller returns.” Were the case 
so, there would be danger to public 
liberty; for, there are many mem- 
bers of the O'Connell tail who would 
wait for their return long enough, 
if such miracles were not now so 
familiarly performed, as that they 
ought to have ceased long since to 
excite our wonder. ‘‘ The bourne 
whence no traveller returns,” indeed ! 
Shakspeare was a dolt. Even his 
imagination was incapable of conceiv- 
ing the mighty things which may be 
effected by a modern reformer. He 
has been said, in the hyperbolical 
language of an admirer, to have 
“created worlds, and then imagined 
new.” But did it ever enter into his 
imagination to contemplate the living 
defeated by means of the dead? Did 
even he ever fancy the possibility of 
serving a writ of habeas corpus upon 
Radamanthus or Pluto, and compel- 
ling them to surrender up the shrouded 
inhabitants of the realms over which 
they rule, in order to aid the Liberator 
in the enforcement of “ Justice to Ire- 
land 2?” Orpheus, we know, won back 
his Euridice; but that was only a 
single case; a concession, speciali 
gratia, to the charms of the minstrel’s 
melody; and it was also for a personal 
. 
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object. O’ Connell’s wholesale resurrec- 
tions are upon a scale of magnitude 
corresponding to the extent and the 
grandeur of his views; and we can 
well believe that he would scorn to lay 
his compulsory incantations upon the 
inhabitants of Erebus, if his object 
could be accomplished, without having 
recourse to them for aid, or if that 
object were any thing less than the 
regeneration of an empire. 

But there is another object which 
Lord Stanley has in view, in requiring 
a revision of the registries ; there are 
many livmg voters whose names have 
been placed upon them without any sufti- 
cient claims ; these cases he considers 
it but right should be re-examined ; 
and if found to have been improperly 
admitted, disallowed. But that would 
never suit the Liberator, who would not 
be less generous to the living than to 
the dead. And his reasoning on the 
subject is not without plausibility. ‘ If 
all these men were dead,” he says, 
“their votes would be completely at 
my command. That, no man can dis- 
pute. Why, then, pass a bill which 
must render it my interest to deprive 
them of existence ?” This is, undoubt- 
edly, good radical logic. Dan may 
claim an exclusive right over the dead 
voters; and also over those living ones 
who, if left to their own free will, 
might be reluctant enough to obey his 
commands, but who are reputed as 
good as dead, by being amongst those, 


“ Quos novies Styz* interclusa coercet,” 


But we doubt whether it will be re- 
garded by Lord Stanley with all the de- 
ference which it deserves. If Dan play 
Cadwallader, he, it is to be feared, will 
exhibit some of the spirit of Hotspur ; 
and when the former tells him, “ I can 
call spirits from the vasty deep,” will 
have the profane hardihood to answer 
him in the very words which Shakspeare 
has put in the mouth of the latter: 
« And so can I, and so can any man. 
But will they answer you, when that 
you call?” 

It is, indeed, a matter of life or death, 
in a political sense, to the agitator 
himself, to defeat this part of the 
enactment. In Cork alone, above one 
thousand names were put upon the 
registration roll, of men who swore that 
their tenements were to them of the va- 
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lue often pounds ; and who, afterwards, 
when the poor law enactment came 
into operation, swore that the same 
tenements were not of the value of five 
pounds! What is to be done with 
such as these? And without such men 
in buckram, who, be it observed, are 
just as valuable as if they were dead, 
how will it be possible to accomplish 
justice for Ireland? Retained they 
must be, at all events. Without their 
honest support the Liberator would be 
like a stranded whale: spout, indeed, 
he might, for the amusement of those 
who would come to witness his capture 
or his death ; but he could no longer 
disport himself as a great leviathan in 
the waters of popular agitation, and 
threaten destruction to the vessel of 
the state, by the fierceness of his onset, 
or the lashing of his tail. 

But, in sad and sober earnest, are 
the Whig gentlemen of England, (for 
we suppose there are still some such,) 
prepared to go the whole length with 
this hater of every thing Protestant and 
English, in his wanton and wicked 
metamorphose of our Institutions? Lord 
John Russell has, we perceive, already 
given notice of his intention to bring 
in a bill, by which, if it pass, (which, 
thank God, it cannot do, while we 
have a house of lords,) the, whole re- 
gistration of England will be hocussed, 
so as practically to level all distinc. 
tions, and place the constituency upon 
a basis equivalent to that of universal 
suffrage. The measure, we may be 
sure, is by command of the authority 
by whom the little Colonial Secretary 
is content to rule, and presents, even 
upon the cursory glimpse which has 
as yet been afforded of it, a perfect 
wilderness of enactments, furnished 
with an almost impervious underwood 
of clauses and conditions, and excep- 
tions, which will no doubt, be regarded 
as a vast boon by the chicanery of 
the legal profession, and supply an 
abundant crop of doubts and disputa- 
tions, which are all to be determined 
upon a principle favourable to the ex- 
tension of the franchise. Gentlemen 
of England, are you prepared to concur 
in a measure like that? Would it 
have been suggested two years ago by 
Lord John Russell himself? Wouldany 
thing have driven the present desperate 
men to propose such a scheme, but the 
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assured conviction, that by aiding in 
the progress of the democratic move- 
ment, can they alone continue even for 
a short time longer, their miserable 
ministerial existence? But,—Gen- 
tlemen of England,—you who have 
not forgotten your birth,—you who look 
back upon an ancestry still honoured 
in the people’s regards, and forward to 
the time when you yourselves will be 
as an ancestry to those by whom you 
will be succeeded; you to whom the 
name of Old England is still dear, 
and its fame precious ; are you delibe- 
rately of opinion that our form of 
government is not at present, democra- 
tic enough, and that it requires a still 
larger infusion of that element which 
has already attained such a masterful 
ascendancy in the empire? Ifnot, do 
not be shamed to imitate honoured old 
Burdett, in withdrawing any further 
confidence from the men, who are 
obviously willing, for their personal 
ends, to aid in the utter overthrow of 
the constitution. 

Their interest in the defeat of Lord 
Stanley’s registration bill, is clear to 
all who will only look steadily at the 
position in which they are placed. 
They have rendered England too hot 
to hold them ; and, in case of a disso- 
lution, they are desirous of having 
some available place of refuge in the 
damaged and vitiated constituency of 
Ireland. Why, in case of a real reform 
of the registration, it is very doubtful 
whether Dan could secure the return 
of five of his serfs. It went hard 
enough with him on the last occasion, 
and two and three were the majorities 
of which he had to boast, notwith- 
standing the aid of the castle, and the 
influence of the priests, and some dis- 
graceful desertions from the Conserva- 
tive cause, of which we may yet give 
some account to our readers. If the 
registries were what they ought to be, 
he would have been triumphantly de- 
feated ; and any expurgation of them 
which would have the effect of remov- 
ing any considerable number of the 
names of those who became possessed 
of the franchise by perjury or corrup- 
tion, would, upon a future election, 
render all his efforts unavailing. Hence, 
the paroxysm of madness with which 
he contemplates a measure, which, if 
successful, must end in his own extinc- 
tion. There is an instinct of self- 
preservation by which the veriest rep- 
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tile is often stimulated to extraordi- 
nary andalmost preternatural resistance 
against anything, or person, or pro- 
ceeding, by which its life might be 
brought into peril. Such is, precisely, 
the impulse under which O’ Connell at 
present acts. His all, he clearly sees, 
is at stake; and frantic as his de- 
meanour may appear, the effort which 
he makes is not more than proportion- 
ed to the risk he runs in the ensuing 
contest. 

And the ministers,—they are just 
in the same plight. An Irish seat, 
at the nomination of O’ Connell, is their 
only resource, or at least the only re- 
source of many of them, upon the next 
dissolution of parliament. No wonder, 
therefore, that they should be zealous 
for their master’s interest, in a matter 
which so nearly concerns themselves. 
Their temporary removal from of- 
fice, last year, gave them a clear 
view of a truth which they had not 
distinctly apprehended before, at least, 
in its whole extent, namely, the de- 
gree in which they had lost the confi- 
dence of the people of England. Never 
did the wretched remains of a wretch- 
ed faction, see before them such a 
prospect of utter political annihilation. 
The court, and the court alone, afford- 
ed them all the importance which they 
seemed to possess; and by their re- 
moval from office, their very being 
seemed dissolved, and instead of going 
into opposition as a formidable party, 
their existence would only have been 
recognized as a mark, for the contempt 
and the scorn, and the indignation of 
the empire. They clearly saw that 
they stood upon the very verge of ruin, 
but having very bravely come to the 
brink, they were not prepared, like 
Quintus Curtius, to plunge into such 
a gulf for the good of their country. 
It is not thus they are wont to exhibit 
their Roman virtues. The chasm 
which yawned before them, closed up 
again. The royal magician waved her 
wand, and the condemned culprits 
were again reinvested with power, 
which they will hold, in all proba- 
bility, until the people have an oppor- 
tunity of exercising their free choice, 
when they well know they can only find 
their way into parliament, and conse- 
quently into power, through some of 
the damaged constituencies of Ireland. 
No wonder, therefore, they should 
feel concerned in preserving them as 
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they are. No wonder that they should 
hate Lord Stanley’s registration bill, 
and sacrifice all respect for character 
in their attempts to defeat it. But, 
gentlemen of England, will you aid 
them by your votes, in such an object? 
Have youalso lost all respect for charac- 
ter? Do younot see that they have sur- 
rendered themselves, body and soul, 
into the hands of the miscreant agita- 
tor, the man whose principles you re- 
pudiate, and whose name you loathe ; 
and if you are not also prepared deli- 
Seretele to do despite to every princi- 
ple of justice, and to outrage every 
sentiment of honour, separate your- 
selves from these unhappy men, and be 
no longer consenting parties to the 
offences, which must, sooner or later, 
bring condign punishment upon the 
offenders. There remains now no 
choice between their ruin, and the ruin 
of the country. 

We write before the discussion upon 
the third reading of the bill: but we 
feel, comparatively, little interest about 
that ; as in our judgment, its fate is 
already decided. Upon the second 
reading, iis principle was affirmed by 
a hostile parliament. That is enough 
to assure us, that its ultimate success 
is merely a question of time. Most 
assuredly, if parliament were now 
dissolved, we would hope for the re- 
turn of one by which such a measure 
would very soon be passed into a law: 
and even as matters stand, we will not 
altogether discard a hope that the 
O’Connellite and ministerial intrigues 
against it may be defeated. 

At all events, one great object has 
been gained. Every one must now 
understand what is meant by the cry 
of “‘ Justice for Ireland.” It means 
the ascendancy of the O'Connell fac- 
tion, at the expense of every thing 
which a constitutional Englishman 
should hold dear—honour, truth, prin- 
ciple, consistency, a just regard for 
the rights of the crown, and a tender 
concern for the interests of the people. 
O’Connell’s “justice,” it is now clearly 
evident, is a justice which requires for 
its basis, perjury and corruption. Ho- 
nourable Englishmen, we again put it 
to you, are you prepared to aid him 
in the accomplishment of an object like 
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that? Mind there is no objection 
to carrying the reform franchise to the 
full extent to which it can be legally 
and constitutionally carried. Lord 
Stanley and his supporters have no 
objection to that. All that they object 
to is, that it should have been carried 
a great deal beyond that, by the cor- 
ruption of profligate political barris- 
ters, and the perjury of an ignorant, 
a mob-led, and a priest-ridden people. 

Will you be parties to the defeat of 
a measure, which aims at applying a 
most temperate and a most constitu. 
tional remedy to evils like these? If 
you be, we call upon the country to 
mark you. We call upon every man 
to whom truth and honour are dear, 
to withhold from you his support or 
countenance, when you next appeal to 
him for his suffrage ; and to refer you, 
together with the other accomplices of 
O'Connell, whom their present indig- 
nant constituencies will assuredly dis- 
card, to that country where only a 
fitting constituency for you can be 
found, as you will have virtually aban- 
doned it to the corruptionists and to 
perjurers, by whom it is at present 
abused and infested. 

We had thought that the wretched 
men, respecting whom we have been 
compelled to think and write so much, 
had reached the climax of disgrace. 
We were mistaken; they have them- 
selves convinced us of our error. We 
now clearly see how much they have 
profited while serving under the dema- 
gogue by whom they have been ensla- 
ved. Before the last paragraph was 
completed, the London papers brought 
an account of the shabby attempt which 
has been made to defeat the issuing of 
a writ for the borough of Ludlow, in 
order to defer the return of a Conser- 
vative member, until after the division 
upon Lord Stanley's bill. Would any 
men with the slightest pretensions to 
character, lend themselves, for a mo- 
ment to such a scheme? This is, in- 
deed, heaping Pelion upon Ossa, in 
infamy and degradation! But we call 
upon the country to mark it well. The 
day of retribution is at hand, when 
assuredly no such stratagem will avail 
the miserable delinquents. 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY.—NO,. VIII. 


SIR PHILIP CRAMPTON, BARONET; 
Surgeon-General, Physician in Ordinary to the Queen, F.R.S., &c. &c. &c. 


«. Atque idem ego contendo, cum ad NATURAM EXIMIAM atque ILLUSTREM, 
accesserit ratio quedam, conformatioque poctsina, tum illud nescio quid 
preclarum ac singulare, solere existere.”—Here is a very beautiful, but 
very rare combination of qualities, tending to constitute however, all, pro- 
bably, that is attainable of perfection, in genius and learning, in the human 
character. We need scarcely remind our classical readers, that in this 
felicitous and philosophic compliment, Cicero sums up the accomplishments 
of his friend and client, Archias. 

It is for wise purposes that there is an inherent disposition in most minds 
to gather and store up delineations of character, whether real or imaginary, 
of man as he is, or as he ought to be. There is an especial pleasure, 
only to be appreciated by those who. have experienced it, in discovering 
in nature and in fact, what had no previous existence but in probability 
and thought. Forms of the “fair and good,” the “ pulchrum atque decens,” 
are insensibly imbibed by study, or by observation, into the mind, and it 
enjoys its own peculiar satisfaction, “with which a stranger intermeddleth 
not,” when the outline of the visionary and imaginative is filled up by 
the positive and true.—So thought we, when we found with what com- 
plete exactness all that the Orator intended to convey, mieets in the subject 
of our present sketch. 

We shall enter into none of the details of his brilliant professional 
career. With all that could interest them upon this subject, the present 
generation is already and sufficiently familiar. We shall not forestall for 
those who are to come, the future, and, we sincerely trust, far-distant labours 
of Sir Philip Crampton’s biographer. 

Let us, however, and it is with pride and pleasure that we do so, con- 
template him briefly as he is. Briefly, we say, more from the confined 
limits of our space, than of our inclination. For, in truth, to use an expres- 
sive phrase, which is often so apt that we could wish it were less vulgar, 
it is refreshing to withdraw occasionally from the hot strife under the 
vertical sun of politics, and, in the cool of dispassionate reflection, trace 
Science as she moves along her calm and lustrous path. 

Of all the sciences, the medical, beyond a doubt, is that which interests 
mankind most nearly. We are not for disparaging all other departments 
of knowledge when we assert this. But we desire, for plain purposes, to 
assign them their proper place. In full enjoyment of the vigour and 
energies of the moral and material frame, we might, probably, feel nearly 
as enthusiastic upon the head of mathematics, as their well-known devotee, 
who had no idea of future happiness beyond the solution of eternal problems ; 
or upon the head of metaphysics, as a graceful, but sometimes dreamy specu- 
lator, who can conceive no other notion of another life but as an infinite 
expanse of mind. But we must award to medical science the undisputed 
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palm of the true sublime. An authority, as conversant with nature as an 
inspired insight into her mysteries could render him, testifies with us here, 
when, in a catalogue of wonders, he leaves this upon especial record—“ I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made.” 

To have arrived at the summit of this science is Sir Philip Crampton’s 
privilege; and we do not fear that we speak too largely, when we say it is 
the benefit of the country which has given him birth. We feel too secure 
from the aspersion or suspicion of ever indulging in unmerited eulogium, 
not to speak as we feel upon the matter in hand. Many and many an eye 
shall rest upon this page, and the reflection shall arise in many a mind, 
that if the vivid and grateful recollections of the most tender sympathies, 
and most consummate and successful skill, could find a voice, they should 
make all we have said, or now intend to say, seem cold and weak. 

We should not be sorry, for the contrast’s sake, to pause for a moment, 
if we could, and think in what odour amongst their patients the practitioners 
of the day may have been, who followed literally the chart laid down for 
them by Celsus. ‘“ The surgeon,” says this ancient worthy, inter alia, “must 
not have a trembling hand. His sight must be clear and penetrating—his 
mind pitiless! immisericors!” [the notes of admiration are our own] “ and 
he must disregard the screams and lamentations of his patient!” We should 
say that one portion of the doctrine here laid down would appear best 
adapted to procure disciples in the shambles,—so far from qualifying the 
attendant on a bed of suffering to convey the relief, which is so often felt 
under the influence even of a kind word, or a compassionate look. The steady 
hand, the penetrating sight we know are indispensable. But for the pitiless 
mind!—How strange, that when this marble-hearted operator spoke of mind 
at all, he could attach to it no loftier nor worthier epithet. Sir Philip 
Crampton’s practice is not based upon this principle. It is the exact 
reverse. Immisericors should be the very last libel one could cast upon 
him, or his heart, or mind, who ever saw him by the cradle of an ailing 
child. His mind is not pitiless; but it is powerful. It exercises well 
those functions so necessary to his critical pursuits. It collects, combines, 
amplifies, and animates. It is full of that energy, “without which,” says 
Johnson, “judgment is cold and knowledge inert.” Sir Philip is a man 
of constant, accurate, and deep reflection. It could not be enough to 
meet all the requirements and exigencies of his varied and extensive practice 
by a mere memory of facts, however aided by all the theories that study 
could supply. He must draw, as he does, close and well-defined conclusions 
from these facts; and it is, no doubt, owing mainly to this timely and 
excellent provision, that in cases where others waver and hesitate, because 
they see not at all, or, at the best, but dimly, his sight is not less distinct 
and immediate than his action resolute and prompt. It is evident that in 
medical, but more especially in surgical treatment, decision on the part of 
the practitioner is of the utmost importance. But this is a quality not so 
easily attainable. It is, besides, far more perilous than serviceable in its 
exercise, unless based upon the clearest penetration and sagacity. In the 
almost infinite variety of maladies to which the human frame is liable, and 
in the diversified forms which these maladies are often found to assume, it 
is obvious that they are more likely to be successfully baffled at the outset, 
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or led through their necessary stages to a favourable result, when with the 
quickness of an intuitive perception the eye of the practitioner takes in the 
whole of the case. This is one of Sir Philip’s most remarkable gifts. His 
mind, if we may so speak, maps out the mazy course of the complaint, and 
if it is to be met at all, soundness and solidity of judgment, together with 
the decisive energy of experience, shall be brought to bear upon its 
exigencies. 

Our readers are all, doubtless, familiar with the likeness which struck 
Sir Walter Scott, between Sir Philip and Sir H. Davy, in person, if we 
recollect rightly, as well as in the liveliness and range of his conversation. 
Sir Philip kindly did the honours of Lough Bray and the Dargle on the 
occasion of Sir Walter’s visit to this country;—a visit made memorable, 
as Sir Walter expressed himself, by the acquisition of three friends, Lord 
Plunket, Sir P. Crampton, and Mr. Blake. 

In conversational power, Sir Philip certainly is almost without a rival. His 
opportunities of acquiring information are, no doubt, numerous, but he has 
a happy art of communicating it which is peculiarly his own. With a mind 
ever on the alert, he finds, as may be supposed, “good in every thing ;” 
and it is obviously his pleasure to dispense it. We do not know if he is 
more successful in his feeling and beautiful delineations of the more mournful 
and darker shadows of our chequered life, or in the play of his own delicate 
and graceful humour, caught from the lights, or eccentricities, of brighter 
scenes. 

We would say a word here upon that province, for such we must consider 
it, of the medical profession, of rendering its peculiar science serviceable to 
the great and absorbing ends of true religion. In public and in private, 
in the lecture-room, as in the sick-chamber, a wide field is opened for more 
than passing usefulness. The days have gone by, and, under God, we 
are indebted to the present leaders of the profession for the change, when 
the term surgeon was usually held synonymous with infidel, and when an 
intimate acquaintance with the mechanical functions of the body, was sup- 
posed to have divested, necessarily, the initiated mind of the anatomist of 
that too vulgar superstition, the existence of a soul. To sneer at Revelation, 
because based upon futurity ;—that futurity involving, essentially, the fact 
of a new mode of being, exquisitely and eternally susceptible of inconceivable 
joy, or woe—to shake the Christian’s hope—to sap and mine the Christian's 
peace, is now no recommendation to one, who would work a far wider 
mischief, spread a far deadlier disease than that which he undertakes to 
remove or remedy. 

The science, in whatever department, that would exalt itself above the 
level which the Word of Truth assigns it, ceases to deserve the name. We 
are, indeed, happy to have fallen upon days when the specious theories, which 
do not profess absolute denial of the truth, but still hide their destructive 
tendency under the more modest and less alarming semblances of doubt, 
occasion little or no sensation for their unhappy advocates. They may 
possess ail the wiliness, all the lubricity, all the entangling coils of the 
reptile which they most resemble, but they are partakers, also, of its curse— 
“Upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat.” 

Prevailing so widely as totally different sentiments and feelings are amongst 
the eminent in medical science in our day, how desirable should it be, were 
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they to direct the extraordinary influence which they possess, in the manner 
and cause we venture to suggest. It is true, “ What man knoweth the things 
of a man, but the spirit of man which is in him.” The only chamber which 
we are conscious of our ability to keep always secure and unrifled ; where 
no earthly intruder’s eye, nor any earthly despoiler’s foot can penetrate, is 
the chamber of thought. But next to himself, notwithstanding, the intelligent 
practitioner knows the spirit of man best. Whether it is that, believing him 
thoroughly conversant with what is invisible and unknown to us—our internal 
organization, for example, in all the minute and delicate complexity of its 
arrangement and adjustment—we think he may go farther still, and learn 
some of the combinations that exist in mind; or whether we feel that in 
detailing the affections, whatever they may be, of the infirm body, we must 
disclose some of the secret springs of thought—from whatever cause, the 
effect is certain, that medical men are masters of an influence, which few, 
comparatively, in any other sphere of action, can command.* If the prac- 
titioner be one of acknowledged ability, and, if so, has ascended high, or 
attained, it may be, the summit of professional fame, we would say his powers 
of moral persuasion should be almost unlimited. Under this conviction, we 
should be glad to see them in the course of application, and to enjoy the 
rejoicing over their results, 

We have often listened, with the most unfeigned delight, to Sir Philip 
Crampton, when in the too brief, we must say, perorations of his brilliant 
and instructive lectures on zoology, he has brought the well-explained 
wonders of the natural world to bear on the being and perfections of their 
author, Gop. We have sat in the enlightened, crowded, and hushed 
assembly—hushed so still that even Sir Philip's own voice, “ever soft, 
gentle, and low” as it is, seemed loud; and this was the silence of reve- 
rence, The lecturer is quick to catch the moment when the senses are 
wrapt in astonishment at the development of wonders in creation, hitherto 
unthought of and unknown. Unfolding his subject with a simplicity that 
interests childhood, at the same time investing it with a dignity that claims 
respect from age, he wins the attention both of the youthful and mature, 
and prepares all minds for the reception of the solemn question—“If God 
be thus mirrored in the organic life and structure of a sentient being, many 
degrees less visible, it may be, than a mote, how fair and full a tran- 
script ought not Hrs surpassing excellence to find in us?” Such is the 
character of the reflections with which we have invariably retired from the 
lecture-room, where Sir Philip had suggested them, in reference to our- 
selves. It is but common justice if we entertain this truth in reference to 
hin— 

« Affectuum potens, at lenis dominator, 
Ingenio sublimis—vividus, versatilis, 
Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit.” 





® The metaphysician, deep read as he may be in the phenomena of mind, knows 
well that it is one thing to analyse an emotion, and quite another to produce it. 
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Our Fellow Lodgers. 


OUR FELLOW LODGERS.* 


BY THE REV. R. WALSH, LL.D. AND M.D. 


we Sudie ty reis copier Wodrm cur Hus CuveKoDYTE. 


Turre is no pretence, perhaps, more 
unfounded, or less capable of being 
sustained, than that which man as- 
sumes to the exclusive possession of 
his own body. He arrogantly sup- 
poses, that because he is allowed for 
a season to exercise over it some con- 
trol, he is therefore its sole possessor 
—that it is made entirely for his use 
—and that its great Architect col- 
lected the materials from the various 
elements of heaven and earth, to erect 
an edifice in which he was alone to 
dwell. It is most true that this edifice 
is “fearfully and wonderfully made,” 
—beautiful in its structure, cunning 
in its contrivance, and a meet resi- 
dence for that immortal spirit which 
its builder has placed within it; but 
it is not true that that spirit is the 
only living occupant; many others are 
permitted equally to share the right, 
and to some of them is assigned pos- 
session of its very best apartments. 
This will be most apparent, if we 
take a brief view of our fellow 
lodgers. 

Entomologists enumerate above 1600 
species of minute beings, endued with 
animal life, of various forms and or- 
ganization, which they denominate 
entozoa. Of these, 18 are found con- 
nected with the human body ; some in 
parts which nature seems to have 
fitted for their reception, and of which 
they are the permanent and regular 
occupants; such as Ascarides, small 
white worms; Lumbrici, large round 
worms; and Tenia, flat tape worms. 
Others are only occasional residents— 
externs which settle in different con- 
venient parts adapted for their tem- 
porary sojourn, and where they are 
not generally found: those are called 
by various names, according to the 
circumstances of their generation; and 
some are of a form and nature so 
anomalous, that no particular name 
has been yet assigned them. On these 


last, I will venture to offer a few re- 
marks. 

It is well known that the fluids of 
the human body abound with animal- 
cules, invisible to the naked eye, but 
distinctly seen when submitted to a 
microscope of high magnifying powers. 
If a globule of some of those fuids be 
placed under a lens, immediately on 
being taken from the body, and while 
yet warm and preserving its animal heat, 
it presents the appearance of a bath, 
in which many animated beings are 
seen to swim about. In those that I 
have examined, they resembled tad- 
poles, impelling themselves by their 
tails, which they vibrated with great 
activity, and moved forward with con- 
siderable velocity. I have frequently 
tried to observe some trait of their 
habits and manners, but the time al- 
lowed for the examination was so 
brief, that I was always disappointed. 
When the liquid in which they swam 
lost its animal heat, the vital prin- 
ciple it imparted was withdrawn, the 
animalcules ceased to move and seemed 
to perish, and immediately became in- 
visible in the fluid in which they 
floated. Of this description are the 
minute beings detected in the pustules 
of psora, and other cutaneous diseases, 
whose generation are supposed to be 
not the cause, but the consequence of 
the vitiated fluid. 

But besides these, the existence 
of larger entozoa in the living human 
body in this way, has been em- 
phatically dwelt on by writers both 
sacred and profane. The earliest 
account we have, perhaps, is that re- 
corded in the book of Job. The 
distemper under which the patriarch 
laboured, seemed to be a collection of 
entozoa, which we translate worms, 
forming a lodgment in his skin, and 
in the integuments of the muscles, 
He exclaims, in the bitterness of his 
anguish, ‘“* My flesh is clothed with 








* Read before a meeting of the Royal College of Physicians, at Sir Patrick 
Dunn's. Hospital, on the evening of the 10th day of April, 1840, at which his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant was present. 
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worms, and my skin is broken and be- 
come loathsome.”* 

The death of Herod is attributed to 
the same cause, and the sacred historian 
mentions it as of that kind which was 
most humiliating to human pride. 
The people shouted, saying, his voice 
was the voice of a god, and not aman; 
but the angel of the Lord smote him. 
* He was eaten of worms,” while he 
was yet alive, “till he gave up the 
ghost.”’+ 

Among profane writers, many per- 
sons are recorded as having fallen 
victims to this malady. Acastus, son 
of Pelias, Alkman the poet, Pherecydes 
the theologian, Calisthenes the Olyn- 
thian, Mucius the lawyer, and Eunus, 
a leader in the Servile war, are said 
to have perished by some such disease. 
The cause or symptoms are not de- 
tailed, but two of them, Calisthenes 
and Eunus, died in prison, and it is 
probable, confinement, privation, and 
anxiety predisposed them to take it. 
But the distemper of which Sylla the 
dictator died, is more minutely de- 
scribed, and leaves no doubt as to the 
nature of the complaint. Pliny calls 
it ptheiriasis, and says, “‘ Nascuntur in 
sanguine ipso hominis animalia exesura 
corpus”—“ animals are generated in 
the very blood of a man which de- 
vour his body ;"{ and Plutarch thus 
details the symptoms. It was a con- 
siderable time before be perceived he 
had an ulcer in his body; but at length 
the putrescency of the flesh became 
apparent, and produced such a mul- 
titude of géuess, (vermin, which we 
translate lice,) that though persons 

were employed continually both day 
and night to remove and destroy 
them, they increased faster than they 
could be exterminated ; and to such a 
degree did the distemper prevail, that, 
as Plutarch affirms—cagxa 8s Pbsigas 
MiraBarrs rarnv—“it changed the whole 
flesh into lice ;” and his clothes, baths, 
couches, and every place near him 
were polluted with a perpetual flux of 
corruption and vermin. It was in 
vain that he went many times a day 
into the water, to scour and cleanse 
his body, the disgusting insects multi- 
plied, so fast, as to baffle every at- 
tempt to destroy them ; till, at length, 








* Chap. vii. 4. 
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they devoured him, and he, too, like 
Herod, was “eaten of worms,” while 
yet alive.§ 

In addition to these facts detailed 
by ancient writers, I have collected 
others, either communicated to me by 
friends, or which have come under my 
own personal observation. The first 
I shall mention is a very extraordinary 
case, told to me by my brother, Dr. 
Edward Walsh, physician to the forces. 
While serving in Canada, he was 
called to see Angus M‘Donald, aged 
55, an American farmer, active, and 
robust, and in good circumstances, 
He had been subject for some years to 
attacks of dysuria, which, however, 
did not interrupt his ordinary pursuits. 
At length he was affected with pain 
and swelling at the bottom of the 
pelvis ; and one day after great exer- 
tion in pursuit of strayed cattle, he was 
seized with acute pain in perineo, fol- 
lowed by fits of fainting. On recover- 
ing from the attack, the parts were 
examined. They were found much 
swelled, inflamed, and a_ substance 
was felt inside, which was discovered 
to be a large calculus. The inflam- 
mation terminated in an abscess, from 
which on being opened, the calculus 
was extracted. Meantime other swel- 
lings supervened in different parts of 
the body, particularly round and in 
the glutei muscles. The obstruction 
in the neck of the vessica, and the rup- 
ture consequent on the descent of the 
calculus, had created such a derange- 
ment of the parts, as to disturb their 
ordinary functions, causing discharges 
of nature to find an exit through the 
integuments, and forming abscesses 
through which they continually oozed. 
The weather was excessively hot, the 
thermometer stood at 96°, and the 
state of the patient was exceedingly 
disgusting to the medical attendant 
while dressing the abscesses. One 
day on removing the bandages, a num- 
ber of living things were observed in 
the discharge. They were very active 
in their motions, of an extraordinary 
and nondescript form, but most re- 
sembled flies without wings. But the 
circumstance of their formation most 
striking was, that they were not con- 
fined to the seat of disease. Tumours 
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rotruded, and abscesses formed in 
different parts, particularly under the 
axilla, so that the body was covered 
with them. When they were opened 
or discharged of themselves, the puru- 
lent matter contained quantities of the 
same insects, in a very active and lively 
state. On being touched with spirits 
of turpentine, they ceased to move, 
and were readily destroyed by applica- 
tions of it. Others, however, rapidly 
succeeded, and the discharges every 
day became thinner, more copious, and 
more fetid. The patient soon sunk 
under it, and was relieved by death on 
the ninth day, after a severe suffering, 
aggravated by the horrid and preter- 
natural generation, as he supposed, of 
those insects in his body. 

My brother, in his communication, 
stated to me no theory or conjecture 
as to the cause of this extraordinary 
and nondescript generation, nor can I 
find it among his papers ; and as it has 
pleased God that he has followed his 
patient, I cannot have recourse to his 
opinion. I do not presume to hazard 
any of my own, but leave it to the very 
competent and learned persons who 
compose this assembly to investigate it. 

The next I shall mention was com- 
municated to me by my much esteemed 
friend, the late Dr. Pope. It oc- 
eurred in this hospital, in the year 
1815, and though there are some per- 
haps, present, to whom it is already 
familiar, there may be many to whom 
it is not known. I will, therefore, 
relate it. 

Among the patients then in hospital, 
was a mechanic of the middle stature, 
having the muscular system feebly de- 
veloped. His habit of body was what 
might be called cachectic, and his coun- 
tenance very pale and languid. He 
laboured under a chronic disease of 
the digestive organs; but by means 
of the judicious treatment employed, 
his health appeared to be so much 
improved, that he was ordered to the 
convalescent ward. Just as he was 
about to move, suddenly there ap- 
peared creeping over his whole body 
and the bedclothes in which he lay, 
an immense quantity of insects, re- 
sembling pediculi, which increased so 
rapidly, that a countless multitude was 
seen creeping and strewed over the 
surrounding floor, On moving the 
hand on the surface of the body, it 
felt as if covered over with small 
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. protuberances; a sensation was pro- 


duced as if prickles of some kind were 
stuck thickly in his skin; and, on 
inspection, it appeared that this feeling 
was caused by these insects emerging 
in different stages, and in the act of 
piercing the cuticle. Some were in 
a more advanced state of protrusion, 
extricating themselves, as it were, from 
the aperture through which they had 
just emerged; while others were en- 
tirely free and crawling over the sur- 
face. Dr. Pope detailed to me the 
applications made to the patient, which 
it would be superfluous to state here. 
Suffice it to say, that, more fortunate 
than the dictator Sylla, because under 
more judicious treatment, he did not 
sink under the horrid disease, but was, 
in a short time, dismissed from the 
hospital perfectly cured. 

When I was in the South of Ireland, 
many years ago, a case was mentioned 
to me by amedical friend ; and though 
I believe it has since been published 
by Dr. Picknell, in the transactions of 
this College, it is too curious to be 
omitted in this detail. 

Mary Riordan was a native of Cork. 
When she was about fifteen years of 
age, two clergymen of her persuasion 
died. They were men much esteemed, 
and of great reputed sanctity ; andthere 
existed a belief among the peasantry, 
that clay taken from the graves of such 
persons, possessed an extraordinary effi- 
cacy in protecting the man or woman 
who carried a portion of it about their 
persons from evil. and those who drank 
an infusion of it from disease. At the 
suggestion of an old woman, the poor 
girl went to the churchyard where they 
were interred, and brought home her 
apron full of the clay. By the advice 
of her monitress, she placed some of 
it in a tin can, and, pouring water 
upon it, she stirred it up, then, suffer- 
ing the grosser parts to subside, she 
drank a portion of the remainder every 
morning. After some time she com- 
plained of an affection of sickness ; 
she felt a nausea and a strong tendency 
to vomit, and “at length began to dis- 
charge the contents of her stomach. 
There was found amongst it a quantity 
of insects, of the beetle kind, called by 
entomologists b/eps mortesaga, in diffe- 
rent states of existence—some were 
larve or eggs, some pups, some more 
advanced in shape, and some perfect 
insects, already furnished with wings ; 
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so that, immediately on being discharged 
from her mouth, they flew about the 
room. In this state she was brought 
to the Cork hospital. She was then 
twenty-eight, and the frightful disease 
had been generating in her body for 
thirteen years. Yet she still con 
tinued to use the disgusting medicine, 
convinced that it did not cause, but 
would cure it. It is reported that 700 
larve of beetles were discharged from 
her stomach in an active state, some 
of which were destroyed by herself, 
and some escaped into apertures of 
the floor, besides as many more in the 
grub and yet inanimate stage. Nearly 
100 were submitted to Dr. Thompson, 
of Cork, which averaged in size from 
one to half an inch in length. The 
genus beetle is very tenacious of life, 
and some of them, reserved as curiosi- 
ties, were still animate after they had 
been kept a year in boxes and bottles. 
The patient was at length persuaded 
to desist from her medicine, and treated 
in return with large doses of turpen- 
tine, when the generation of the insects 
ceased, and she was dismissed con- 
valescent. The trick of swallowing 
and ejecting from the mouth various 
things, is one often resorted to by 
jugglers ; but in this case, from the 
manner in which it was watched and 
treated, there could be no deception ; 
and the connection of cause and effect 
was so immediate as to leave no doubt 
of the origin of the disease. The 
bleps mortesaga is principally found 
to breed in churchyards, and in great 
quantities. Their ova impregnated 
the clay she had taken; they were 
matured and excluded by the heat 
of the stomach, and as soon as they 
attained life, they continually irritated 
that tender organ, by crawling over 
its highly sensitive coats, till, by a 
strong effort of nature, they were 
expelled from the place where they 
had generated. 

On my first visit to France, some years 
ago, I went with friends from Paris 
to see St. Cloud. We walked there; 
the day was very sultry, and when we 
were about half way on the road, we 
were made sick by a very intolerable 
smell, that issued from a valley which 
lay beside us. We found it proceeded 
from a place called a knacker’s yard, 
where decayed horses are sent to be 
killed, flayed, and broken up. The 
air aboye it was darkened with flies 
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in incredible swarms, emitting a dull 
humming sound, and hovering over 
the putrid fragments of horse flesh 
that lay about ; and we heard a cir. 
cumstance which had just before oe. 
curred, which made us hasten our 
departure. A man was proceedin 
from St. Cloud to Paris with letters; 
he drank too much wine before he set 
out, was overcome with intoxication, 
and, when he came to this place, lay 
down to sleep. He continued on the 
ground for twenty-four hours, and was 
at length roused by an intolerable 
itching sensation, which he felt all 
over his body. This was succeeded, 
in a short time, by tumours, which 
finally burst, and multitudes of worms 
or maggots fell out in such quantities, 
that twenty-three large plates-full were 
gathered up in the hospital of St. 
Louis, in Paris, to which he was con- 
veyed. He was treated with mercury, 
and finally recovered, but lost his eyes, 
which were eaten or melted out of 
their sockets. Dr. Cloquet, who after- 
wards reported the case, states, that 
the worms were of that species called 
asticats, and supposes that the flies, 
feeding on the carcases of the horses, 
had alighted on the body of the sleep- 
ing man, and, puncturing and penetra- 
ting the cuticle in various places, had 
deposited their ova within, and in this 
nidus they matured into maggots. 

If I have not already exhausted your 
patience by such details of the expe- 
rience of others, I will add one or two 
more, which either came under my 
own observation, or in which I was 
personally the sufferer. ; 

I had met in France an_intel- 
ligent Brazilian, sent over by the 
late Emperor Dom Pedro, to re- 
ceive a European medical education. 
He came to London with the same 
object, and I had an opportunity of 
showing him some attention. When 
I afterwards visited Brazil, he found 
me out at Rio, and returned my atten- 
tions with interest. Among other 
advantages of information, he ad- 
mitted me as a visitor to the hospital 
of the Misericordia, which he super- 
intended. -In this immense establish- 
ment were 760 beds, always full, and 
containing patients labouring under 
all varieties of tropical diseases ; and 
when any case of peculiar interest oc- 
curred, he apprised me of it, and I 
visited with him. The fecundity of 
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insect nature in ae is . great, 

ev lace and every thing ap- 
a “instinct with life. 5 Decayed 
trees seemed never to die; but when 
their proper vegetation was extinct, 
they were covered with innumerable 

ites, and perforated by millions 
of insect inhabitants. Animals afforded 
no less subsistence to the tribes of 
entozoa, and some of the patients in 
the hospital seemed a compound of 
minute beings. From the mass I saw, 
I shall mention one or two cases. In 
tropical climates, the large blue fly 
is constantly buzzing about the sick, 
and when the patient sleeps or dozes 
with his mouth open, deposits its ova 
in that and other cavities. When I 
visited the hospital, I heard from my 
intelligent medical friend, a singular 
instance of this. A female, just re- 
covered from a fever, complained of 
a violent headache, which increased 
daily, and at length terminated in her 
death. Ona post mortem examination, 
it was found that maggots had gene- 
rated in her brain; and the opinion 
was, that the blue fly, while she was 
ill, had deposited its larve in her nose, 
where they burrowed, and having made 
their way through the os cribriforme, 
had entered the substance of the brain, 
and so caused cephalalgia and death. 
I myself, shortly after, was witness to 
a circumstance of this kind. A negro 
slave was just recovering from a long 
illness, and had been discharged from 
the hospital of the Misericordia, when 
he complained of violent headache. 
He took, by the advice of a Brazilian 
practitioner, some cephalic snuff, in 
which pulvis asari was an ingredient. 
It produced violent sneezing, and one 
day, during a fit of sternutation, a 
quantity of small maggots were ejected 
from his nose, and through the roof 
of his mouth. They were about half 
an inch long, white, and terminated 
by a brown head, exactly resembling 
those generated in putrid flesh. They 
continued to fall for some days, but 
in diminished quantity, till at length 
tliey seemed exhausted. The headache 
ceased altogether, and I saw the man 
in perfect health. As he afforded no 
opportunity for a post mortem examina- 
tion, the seat of the insects could not be 
ascertained ; but it was generally sup- 
posed, though he was unconscious of 
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it, that some fly, during his illness, had 
deposited its eggs in the nostrils, from 
whence the larva had made their way, 
by some unusual communication, into 
the frontal sinus, where the maggots 
finally made a settlement. 

These morbid cases in the human 
subject recal to us the notion enter- 
tained by the ancients of worms bred 
in the head of every stag; it is thus 
recorded:—Vermes cervi omnes con- 
tinent in capite vivos, qui nasci solent 
sub lingua, in concavo circiter verte- 
bram, qua cervici innectitur caput, 
magnitudine haud minores iis quos 
maximos carnes putres edunt.—* All 
stags contain in the head living worms, 
which are generated under the tongue, 
in a cavity about the vertebra, where 
the head is united to the neck, in size 
not less than the largest of those gene- 
rated in putrid flesh.”* I am not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with comparative 
anatomy to say whether this’ be a 
fiction or reality. 

Another insect which came under my 
notice in this hospital, was one which 
establishes itself in the muscular parts 
of the body, generally in the leg. It 
is called Dracunculus or the Guinea 
worm, because it is supposed to have 
been brought by negroes from the 
coast of Africa. It is known to be 
occasioned by drinking, or bathing 
in the waters of stagnant pools or 
wells, where the animalcules or embryo 
worms were deposited. An indolent 
tumour is formed which, in time, be- 
comes painful. It swells into a point, 
which at length breaks, and a slender 
hard substance is protruded from the 
aperture, which is found to be the head 
of aworm. When this appears, it is 
seized by some operator, who twists it 
round a quill or roll of cotton, and 
carefully strains it, till by some vermi- 
cular motion it elongates, and yields 
to the force. In this way, by twisting 
the quill or substance on which it is 
rolled, a portion of it is every day 
drawn out, till the whole animal is 
gradually extracted. On being un- 
rolled, it is found to be a slender 
white worm, of a very tenacious tex- 
ture, nearly resembling the small string 
of a violin, about two feet long, sur- 
mounted by a black point, which seems 
to be its head. Native operators ex- 
tract it with more success than regular 
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surgeons. They ascertain by feeling 
with the finger on the surface of the 
limb, the direction in which the worm 
is coiled; then making an incision 
over the middle, and forming a dupli- 
cation of it into a loop, they draw it 
forward, and both ends come forth at 
the same time. The disease immedi- 
ately ceases when the cause is thus 
extracted ; but should it break in the 
operation, the part that remains behind 
causes painful ulcers, and even mortifi- 
cation. 

A third insect which I saw in Brazil, 
establishes itself in the lowest extre- 
mity, and is always found in the foot. 
This is known in the West Indies 
under the name of chigre, and in 
Brazil is called beesh, a corruption of 
bichu, the Portuguese name for any in- 
sect. A small tumouris first perceived 
in the foot, generally in the heel, or 
under the toes, accompanied by a 
slight itching. When this is felt, the 
tumour is opened by some practitioner, 
and a small sac is found within, which 
is carefully extracted, and the cure is 
effected. Should it, however, be ne- 
glected, or break in the operation, 
a considerable inflammation ensues, 
which terminates in suppuration, and 
generates a foul phagedanic ulcer, 
eating into the adjoining parts, show- 
ing great indisposition to heal, and 
sometimes bringing on incurable lame- 
ness. The disorder is universal among 
the negroes, who walk through dust 
and sand with their naked feet. Nor 
do boots and shoes afford a protection 
to the better classes. Scarcely any of 
my acquaintance escaped. About this 
time a body of Irish, to the number of 
2800, had emigrated to Brazil, under 
the conduct of Colonel Cotter. Some 
causes of dispute occurred with the 
government, and much dissatisfaction 
ensued. The intended colony was 
broken up, and the greater part of 
them sent back to Ireland. I saw 
many of those that remained behind 
lying by the wayside, who were af- 
flicted with ulcerated feet by the 
beesh, as they informed me, and I was 
told that many brought the disease 
home with them, and suffered under 
incurable lameness till their death. 

Though I escaped such serious con- 
sequences, I myself was violently at- 
tacked with the malady. In travelling 
up the country with an Indian guide, 
I felt one morning an intolerable itch- 
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ing in one of my heels. My guide 


seeing me uneasy, and applying my 

hand frequently to the part, pro. 

nounced the word beesh, and can. 

tioned me that I should not rub it, 

When we arrived at the next Rancho, 

he undertook to remove the cause, and 

knowing the sagacity of the man in 

other respects, I submitted entirely 

to his process. He brought me under 

a banana tree, and laid me on my face 

on the ground. Then drawing off my 

boot and stocking, he proceeded to ope. 

rate on the affected place. He drew out 
a blunt faca or knife, which he carried 
always for the purpose, and carefully 
laid open different parts of my heel, 

extracted small portions of flesh about 
the size and colour of a pea, then 
laughed, and bade me look. I turned 
round my head, and observed my heel 
excavated into various cells, and ex- 
actly resembling a honeycomb. I was 
really alarmed at the extensive injury, 
and thought the operator had lamed 
me more effectually than the beesh; 
but I was mistaken. He had prepared 
a leaf of toasted tobacco, which he now 
rubbed between his hands into snuff, 
and filling up the cavities with it, he 
tore a slip of banana leaf from the tree 
which overshadowed us, laid it on my 
heel, and bound over all a shred of 
cotton, which he separated from his 
shirt. A slight inflammation ensued, 
and when it subsided in about a week, 
he removed the bandage, and my heel 
was perfectly healed, though I had 
used violent exercise in travelling, and 
never rested for a day during the 
whole time. 

As this affection is known to be 
produced by an insect, I was curious 
to examine the interior of the sub- 
stances he extracted, to see what they 
contained. To the naked eye they 
presented no appearance but that of 
unorganized lumps of sebacious flesh ; 
but on placing one under the lens of 
a microscope of strong magnifying 
power, which I carried with me for 
such purposes, it exhibited a very 
beautiful appearance. It was a com- 
plete sac, forming a perfect nidus of a 
circular shape, and filled with a num- 
ber of exquisitely polished eggs, re- 
sembling seed pearls, and arranged in 
the neatest order. I carefully watched 
for the exclusion of some insect, but 
could discover no trace of animation, 


though I kept them several days. 
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Removed from the genial warmth in 
which the instinct of the parent had 
placed them, 1 suppose they had all 

ished prematurely, and the nidus 
finally dried up or dissolved in putri- 
dity. The parent insect is exceedingly 
minute, and scarcely perceptible to the 
naked eye. It is considered a species 
of flea, and called by some entomolo- 
gists pulex minimus. When the eggs 
are suffered to mature, or when the 
nidus is broken in extracting it, the 
insects are lodged in the integuments 
of the muscles, and the irritation they 
cause produces those inflammations 
which have such painful and distress- 
ing consequences. 

The last case I shall venture to ob- 
trude upon your notice, occurred to 
me in Ireland, while I superintended 
the Finglas Dispensary. had been 
reading a French work, now, I believe, 
very scarce, called “Les Aventures 
de St. Pierre Viaud,” in which it was 
stated that, a young man, one of his 
party, was left behind in the woods, 
and when they returned to search for 
him, he was found exhausted by 
famine, but yet alive, though his lower 
extremities were mortified and filled 
with worms. His supporting life in 
this state was considered so ex- 
traordinary, that it was found ne- 
cessary to attest its veracity by 
annexing to the narrative affidavits of 
the fact. While my mind was full 
of this extraordinary circumstance, it 
was notified to me, one evening in 
July, that a man was dying by the 
road-side, and I went to see him. I 
observed a person in a large grey coat 
lying on his face on the ground, in a 
hollow beside a limekiln. At first I 
supposed he was asleep or intoxicated, 
but after some time, perceiving he did 
not stir, I was induced to examine him 
more closely, when I found him ap- 
oe dead. On turning him on 
is back to ascertain who he might be, 
a sight the most awful and horrid pre- 
sented itself. The person was not 
dead; but on opening his coat, the 
whole surface of his body seemed a 
moving mass of worms. His face was 


much injured, apparently from some 
bruises, inflicted either by blows or a 
fall; and from every aperture of his 
head, his ears, mouth, and nose, 





* Shakespeare. 
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oured innumerable worms, as if the 
interior of the skull was entirely filled 
with them. His eyes were dissolved, 
and their cavities were occupied by a 
white moving mass, more terrible and 
disgusting than it would be possibleto 
conceive, without ocular inspection ; 
and while the living spectre stood 
before me, rolling about those sight- 
less orbs, in mockery of eyes, I felt as 
if I could say to hin— 


“ Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold, 
Nor is there speculation in those eyes, 
Which thou dost glare withal.”* 


After some time the miserable being 
recovered sufficient strength to walk, 
and was so far restored to his voice and 
recollection, that he answered several 
questions. He told me who he was, 
and where he lived; that he was re- 
turning home the evening before on 
a car, and having drunk too much, 
he fell off and lay stunned with the 


fall till he was discovered. He could - 


not account for the wounds in his 
head, nor for his lying off the road; 
but it is probable that he had received 
the contusions on his face from the 
fall, that the car had gone over 
him, and he had insensibly crawled to 
the place where he lay. The humi- 
dity of the ground, and the heat of the 
weather, had rapidly brought on a 
solution of the solids, in those bruised 
parts, already predisposed to putres- 
cency, and in the contact with the 
moist earth. In this were speedily 
deposited the ova of innumerable in- 
sects, whose generation was as rapid . 
as the predisposing causes were fa-” 
vourable; and thus, while the vital 
powers rallied at the centre, and the 
blood, circulating round the heart, pre- 
served the principle of life within, the 
extremities in which all circulation 
had ceased, were fast dissolving into 
their primitive elements. 

I had the poor man brought into an 
out-house and laid on some hay. The 
loathsome objects were removed as far 
as could be done. He was washed with 
spirits, vinegar, and turpentine, and cor- 
dials were poured down his throat,which 
he swallowed with some difficulty ; and 
he so far recovered, that he recollected 
and took an interest in several trifling 
things—called for his coat, and felt 
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for some halfpence which he knew 
were in the pocket, and seemed roused 
from that state of stupor in which he 
was found. But these appearances 
were fallacious. The putrescency ra- 

idly increased—in a short time spasms 
in his throat prevented him from swal- 
lowing—he gradually became again 
insensible—and at twelve o’clock the 
next day he expired, in a state of total 
putrisolution, having sustained life in 
that dreadful condition for eighteen 
hours from the time he was first dis- 
covered, for the greater part of it in 
the full possession of his senses and 
faculties—though the whole surface 
of his body exhibited a mass of ani- 
mated corruption. 


I am conscious that to some these 
details may appear more revolting 
than curious or instructive; yet 
for me they possess an interest be- 
ond mere medical or physical facts. 

hey obtrude upon my mind with a 
force that I cannot evade or turn 
aside that salutary warning of the 
Scriptures—“I have said to cor- 
ruption, thou art my father, ‘and to 
the worm, thou art my brother and 
my sister.”"* This destiny of man’s 
mere mortal part is the most humilia- 
ting to human pride; and no doubt 
God intended that it should be so. 
The loathsome mass into which our 
body dissolves—the fearful beings it 
engenders —the hateful objects to which 
it finally gives life—are all 


“Taming thoughts to human pride.”’+ 


) We are taught that our perishable 
flesh is but a temporary combination 
of those materials which had before 
and which will hereafter become the 
vilest bodies, and when the slender 
and mysterious thread of life no longer 
holds its particles together, the mus- 
cular arm, the ruddy cheek, and the 
sparkling eye, are destined to be the 
repast on which— 


The high-fed worm, in lazy volames rolled, 
Riots upscared ;"’f 


and thus man’s pride and woman's 
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beauty become component parts of 
those crawling things we now loathe 
and trample on. 

Nor is this process delayed till we 
have no longer sense to know and to 
feel it. However striking the remark 
of an eminent preacher, “that the 
body is a house of clay that falls to 


pieces at the entrance of the smallest . 


worm,” it is not true. The worm is 
our fellow lodger. We have all read, 
and shuddered while we read, the 
terrible supposition of the poet— 


“It is as if the dead should feel 
The icy worm around him steal, 
And shudder while the reptiles creep 
To riot on their rotting sleep, 
Without the power to scare away 
The cold consumers of their clay.’’§ 


Yet this fearful image of a poetic 
imagination is no fiction. What he 
has fancied of the dead is every day 
realised in the living subject. The 
animated, sentient, human body is the 
abode of a thousand beings equall 
endued with life, and having as muc 
right to occupy it as ourselves. They 
are tenants—joint tenants with us in 
those mud walls as long as our lease 
of life lasts, and when that expires, 
the poor tenement is then let out to 
other lodgers. 


Yet we have the consolation to know 
that this miserable conformation will 
not endure. Though, after this life, 
we shall be summoned from the several 
places of our mortal rest, and the 
material elements shall be re-united 
to the immaterial spirit, that every 
one of us may stand in his proper 
person before the awful tribunal of 
God to give an account of the deeds 
done in the flesh, yet, different, in- 
deed, will be “the body in which 
we shall then come.” When this 
mortal shall thus put on immor- 
tality, “this corruption,” we are as- 
sured, “will also put on incorrup- 
tion” || —* Our vile bodies shall then 
be changed into the likeness of God's 
glorious body, according to the mighty 
working whereby He is able to subdue 
all things to Himself.” 





* Job xvii. 16. 


+ Scott. 
| 1 Cor. xv. 54, 


¢ Young. § Byron. 
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His proud eye wandered over all 

The wealth of Samos, east and west. 
“See! this is mine—all this J govern!” 
He said, addressing Egypt’s Sovereign, 
«* Confess! my lot indeed is blest !” 


“Yes! thou hast won the Gods’ high favor, 


For nobler men than thou, and braver, 
Thy rivals once, are now thy slaves ; 


But, Fate will soon revenge the wrong— 


I dare not call thee blest, so long 


As Heaven is just or Earth has graves!” 


While yet he spake, behold! there came 
A messenger in Milo’s name— 


“ Health to the great Polycrates! 

O, King, braid laurels in thy hair, 
And let new Peeans thrill the air, 
And incense-offerings load the breeze! 


‘¢ Spear-pierced, thy rebel foe lies dead— 


Behold! I bear the traitor’s head, 
Sent by thy General, Polydore.” 
Unrolling a dark shroud of cloth, 
He bared before the gaze of both 

A ghastly head, still dropping gore ! 


The Stranger King shrank back a pace, 


Then said, “ Thou art of mortal race : 
On earth Success but heralds I. 
Thou hast a fleet at sea; Beware! 


For waves and winds heed no man’s prayer, 
And Tempest wakes at Neptune’s will,” 


But hark! a loud, a deafening shout 
Of welcome from the throng without! 


“ Joy! joy! 


So long away, so long awaited, 


The fleet so lon 


away, 


At last is come, and, richly freighted, 
Casts anchor in the exulting bay.” 


The Royal Guest hears all, astounded. 


*“* Thy triumphs, truly, seem unbounded, 
But are they? No! Thy star will set; 


The javelins of the Cretan hordes 


Strike surer home than Samian swords, 
And thou must fall before them yet!" 
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Even while he warns, again rejoice 

The crowd with one tumultuous voice— 
“Hurrah! Dread Sovereign, live alway ! 
The war is over! Lo! the storms 


Have wrecked thy foes! The savage swarms 
Of Crete and Thrace are Neptune’s prey !” 


* Tt is enough !” exclaimed the Guest : 

‘* Blind Mortal! call thyself The Blest— 
Feel all that Pride and Conquest can ! 

I here predict thine overthrow, 

For, perfect bliss, unstarred with woe, 
Came never yet from God to Man. 


‘“*T too have been most fortunate : 

At home, abroad, in camp and state, 
The bounteous Gods long favored me— 
Yet I have wept! My only-cherished, 
My son died in my arms! He perished, 
And paid my debt to Destiny. 


«If thou then wilt propitiate Fate, 
Pray God forthwith to adulterate 
Thy Cup of Joy! In all my past 
Experience never knew I one 

Who too long filled a golden throne, 
But Ruin crushed the wretch at last! 


« But if God will not hear thy prayer, 
Then woo Misfortune by some snare, 
Even as the fowler sets his gin. 

Hast here some jewel, some rare treasure, 
Thou lovest, prizest beyond measure ? 
The sea rolls yonder—hurl it in!” 


Replied the Host, now seized with fear, 
‘* My realm hath nought I hold so dear 
As this resplendent opal ring: 

If that may calm the Furies’ wrath, 
Behold! I cast it in their path ;” 

And forth he flung the glittering thing. 


But when the morn again was come, 
There stood without the palace-dome 
A fisher with his teeming flasket, 


Who cried, “ Great King, thy days be pleasant ! 


Thou wilt not scorn my humble present, 
This fish, the choicest in my basket !”” 


And ere the mid-day meal the cook, 
With joy and wonder in his look, 
Rushed in, and fell before his Master— 
“*O, glorious Victor! matchless King! 
Within the fish I found thy ring! 

Thou wast not born to know Disaster!” 


Hereon uprose the Guest in dread: 
‘“* I tarry here too long,” he said 3 


** O, prosperous wretch! my friend no more! 


The Gods have willed thy swift perdition! 
I will not bide the Avenger’s mission !” 
He spake, and straightway left the shore. 
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TI. 
Checla: A Woice from the Worily of Spirits. 


SCHILLER. 
(From the Drama of Wallensteins Tod.) 


« Where I am, and Whitherward I fleeted, 
When my spirit was from Earth removed ?” 
Wherefore ask me? _ Is not all completed ? 
I have lived, lived long, for I have loved! 


Tell me where the nightingale reposes 
Which with soulful music fugitive 

Charmed thy dolour in the Days of Roses ! 
When she ceased to love she ceased to live. 


“* Have I found anew the dear Departed ?” 
O, believe me, I am blent with him, 

There, where Peace unites the Faithfulhearted, 
Where no sorrow makes the bright eye dim, 


There thou too, if meek in mind and lowly, 
Mayest behold us when thy Night is o’er, 

There embrace our father, healed and holy, 

: Whom the bloody steel can reach no more. 


There he sees how truthful were the feelings 
Born of gazing on yon starry sphere :+ 
Blest are they who cherish such revealings ! 

Unto them the Holy One is near. 


Far above the sapphire spaces yonder > 
Souls achieve what Men in vain essay— 

Therefore venture thou to dream and wander ; 
Mysteries often lurk in childish play. 


Il, * 
Co a fountain Cataract. 


LE ECT RR PNT TS 


COUNT STOLBERG. 


Untameable Young One! 
How loudly, how proudly, 
Thou thunderest forth from the firecloven mountain ! 
No mortal eye ever beheld 
Thy cradle, thou Strong One! 
On no ear ever knelled 
The first cry of the Babe, the Wild Babe of the Fountain ! 


How beauteous thou art, 
With those long silver locks ! 
How dreadful thou art 
In each volley that shocks the reverberant rocks ! 






* Wallenstein. 
+ An allusion to Wallenstein’s astrological studiees 
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Pines tremble before thee ; 
The roots of their oldest 
Thou wrenchest, like Death ! 
Rocks vainly implore thee ; 
Thou graspest the boldest, 
And hurlest them, laughing, like pebbles, beneath ! 





Lon o, for thy glory, 
The sun of the fonts " 
Mists over thee made 
An imperial pavilion ! 
Long ago he arrayed 
The bright bows that o’erarch thee in gold and vermillion ! 


And sweepest thou forth 
To the green Summer sea ? 
Is thy liberty, then, of no worth ? 

Bring the mutinous crags, the torn tannen, no glee, 
The reverberant cliffs no delight unto thee ? 

What! speedest along 

To the sleek Summer sea, 
When as yet thou art free and art strong, 

Yea, as a god strong, 

And as a god free? 


The waves, as they bask in the richness of Noon, 
Seem full of luxuriant repose, 

Nor look they less calm in the beams of the Moon, 
Less bright when the Summer eve glows. 


But, what profits the boon 
Of luxuriant repose, 
O! what are the smiles of the friendliest moon, 
Or the lustre that glows 
In the West at the close 
Of a long Summer day, 

If the heart, if the soul have been yielded away 
And are sleeping in Slavery’s harness? 
Beware !—there are mists atween thee 

And the Farness, 
And masked is the snare 
Of the specious Betrayer ! 
Beware ! 
There is Death in the green of the meadowy Sea! 


O! rush not along 

To the smooth Summer Sea, 
When as yet thou art free and art strong, 

Yea, as a god strong, 

And as a god free! 


IV. 
Hong of the Htars. 


FREDERIC BARON SCHLEGEL 





Ye marvel, O, Men! to witness our shining : 
Ah! could ye but read our mystical story, 
Ah! did ye but feel the Firmament’s glory, 

How quickly would fleet your cares and repining ! 
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Then Love would flow up from sources eternal ; 
Your hearts would no more be able to harden ; 
But Earth would appear a summer-bright garden 

With skies ever blue and dells ever vernal ! 


O, think !—Ye are all from One Divine Fountain ; 
Your home is with God, among the Immortals ; 
And see! they are nigh, the Luminous Portals, 

So soon as ye climb Life’s Weariful Mountain. 

Then Courage and Hope, ye Noble and Humble! 
O, joyfully bear the Cross of your Leader ! 
Who droopeth not now, shall stand as a cedar 

When we, even We, are destined to crumble ! 


v. 
Che Mebenge of Duke Hwerting. 
EBERT. 


«“ Swerting, Duke of the Saxons, was conquered in 435 by Frotho 1V. King of the 


Daues, who imposed upon the Saxons a heavy yearly poll-tax. The Saxons in vain 
attempted to recover their independence; and Frotho humbled them still more by 
making them pay a tax for every one of their limbs that was two feet long. To keep 
the Saxons better in subjection, Frotho had thought it prudent to make his son Ingel 
marry the daughter of Swerting, in the hope of binding the latter to his interests by 
this alliance. But Swerting did not desert his own nation—he planned the destruc- 
tion of the conqueror and oppressor of his country, and accomplished it nearly in the 
manner related in Ebert's ballad..—M. Klauer-Klattowshi, German Ballads and 
Romances, p. 303. 





O, a warrior’s feast was Swerting’s in his Burg beside the Rhine ; 
There from gloomy iron bell-cups they drank the Saxon wine, 
And the viands were served in iron up, in coldest iron all, 

And the sullen clash of iron arms resounded through the hall. 


Uneasily sat Frotho there, the Tyrant of the Danes ; 

With louring brow he quaffed his cup, then eyed the iron chains 
That hung and clanked like manacles at Swerting’s arms and breast, 
And the iron studs and linkéd rings that bossed his ducal vest. 


“ What may this bode, this chilling gloom, Sir Duke and Brother Knights? 
Why meet I here such wintry cheer, such sorry sounds and sights ? 

Out on your shirts of iron! Will ye bear to have it told 

That I found ye thus when Danish knights go clad in silks and gold?” 


“ King! Gold befits the freeman, the Iron marks the slave ; 

So thought and spake our fathers, and their sons are just and brave : 
Thyself hast bound the iron round thy proud but conquered foe ; 

If thy chains had been but golden we had burst them long ago. 


“ But I came not here to hold a parle, or tell a tristful tale, 
But to bid the dastard tremble and to make the tyrant quail. 

O, strong, Sir King, is iron, but the heart is stronger still, 

Nor Earth nor Hell can cast in thrall a People’s mighty Will!” 





While his words yet rang like cymbals, there strode into the Hall 
Twelve swarthy Saxon Rittersmen, with flaming torches tall ; 
They stood to catch a signal-glance from Swerting’s eagle eye, 
a again they rushed out, waving their pitchy brands on high. 
fou. XV. 


20 
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The Danish King grows paler, yet he brims his goblet higher ; 

But the sultry hall is dark with smoke ; he hears the hiss of fire ! 
Yes! the Red Avenger marches on his fierce and swift career, 

And from man to man goes round the whisper, ‘ Brother, it is near !’ 


Up starts the King ; he turns to fly ; Duke Swerting holds him fast. 
‘Nay, Golden King, the dice are down, and thou must bide the cast. 
If thy chains can fetter ruts fell foe, the glory be thine own, 

Thine be the Saxon Land for aye, and thine the Saxon throne !” 


But hotter, hotter burns the air all through that lurid hall, 
And louder groan the blackened beams ;. the crackling rafters fall, 
And ampler waxes momently the glare, the volumed flash, 
Till at last the roof-tree topples down with stunning thundercrash. 


Then in solemn prayer that gallant band of Self-devoted kneel— 

“ Just God! assoil our souls, thus driven to Freedom’s last appeal !’’ 
And Frotho writhes and rages, fire stifling his quick gasp, 

But, strong and terrible as Death, his foe maintains his grasp. 


* Behold, thou haughty tyrant, behold what Men can dare! 

So triumph such,—so perish, too, enslavers everywhere !” 

And the billowy flames, while yet he speaks, come roaring down the hall, 
And the Fatherland is loosed for aye from Denmark’s iron thrall ! 


Vi. 
#Hreevom. 


FOLLEN. 1813, 


Ring, ring, blithe Freedom’s Song! 
Roll forth as water strong 
Down rocks in sheets ! 
Pale stands the Gallic swarm— 
Our hearts beat high and warm— 
Youth nerves the Teuton’s arm 
For glorious feats ! 


God! Father ! to thy praise 
The spirit of old days 

In Deutschland’s Youth 
Spreads as a burning brand! ? 
We hail the fourfold band, 
God, Freedom, Fatherland, 


Old German Truth! 


ee Fe, eee 


oT 


Puretongued and pious be, 
Manful and chaste and free, 
Great Hermann’s race ! 
And, while God's judgments light 
On Tyranny’s brute might, 
Build We the People’s Right 
On Freedom's base! 


For now in German breasts 
Fair Freedom manifests 
Her power at length ; 
Her worth is understood ; 
We vow to her our blood ; 
We feel that Brotherhood 
Alone is Strength ! 
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Ring, then, glad Song of Zeal, 
Loud as the thunderpeal 
That rocks the sphere ! 
Our hearts, hopes, objects One, 
Stand we, One Starry Zone, 
And round One Sun, the Throne, 
Be our career ! 


vil. 

Che Erl-Ming’s Daughter, a Danish Ballad. 
HERDER. 

Sir Olf rode fast towards Thurlston’s walls, 


To meet his bride in his father’s halls. 


He saw blue lights flit over the graves ; 
The Elves came forth from their forest-caves. 


They danced anear on the glossy strand, 
And the Erl-King’s Daughter held out her hand. 


“ O, welcome, Sir Olf, to our jubilee ! 
Step into the circle and dance with me.” 


“ T dare not dance, I dare not stay ; 
To-morrow will be my nuptial-day.” 


* Two golden spurs will I give unto thee, 
And I pray thee, Sir Olf, to tarry with me. ’ 


“‘T dare not tarry, I dare not delay, 
To-morrow is fixed for my nuptial-day.” 


“* Will give thee a shirt so white and fine, 
Was bleached yestreen in the new moonshine.” 


« T dare not hearken to Elf or Fay, 
To-morrow is fixed for my nuptial-day.” 


“ A measure of gold will I give unto thee, 
And I pray thee, Sir Olf, to dance with me.” 


“ The measure of gold I will carry away, 
But I dare not dance, and I dare not stay.” 


“ Then, since thou wilt go, even go with a blight ; 
A true-lover’s token I leave thee, Sir Knight.” 


She lightly struck with her wand on his heart, 
And he swooned and swooned from the deadly smart. 


She lifted him up on his coal-black steed ; 
* Now hie thee away with a fatal speed !” 


Then shone the moon, and howled the wolf, 
And the sheen and the howl awoke Sir Olf. 


He rode over mead, he rode over moor, 
He rode till he rode to his own house-door. 
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Within sate, white as the marble, his bride, 
But his greyhaired mother stood watching outside. 





** My son, my son, thou art haggard and wan ; 
Thy brow is the brow of a dying man.” 


« And haggard and wan I well may be, 
For the Erl-King’s Daughter hath wounded me.” 


“T pray thee, my son, dismount and bide ; 
There is mist on the eyes of thy pining bride.” 


“ O, mother, I should but drop dead from my steed ; 
I will wander abroad for the strength I need.” 


« And what shall I tell thy bride, my son, 
When the morning dawns and the tiring is done ?” 


“ ©, tell my bride that I rode to the wood, 
With my hound in leash and my hawk in hood.” 


When morning dawned with crimson and grey, 
The bride came forth in her wedding array. 


They poured out mead, they poured out wine ; 
** Now where is thy son, O, goldmother mine ?” 


“* My son, golddaughter, rode into the wood, 
With his hounds in leash and his hawk in hood.” 


Then the bride grew sick with an ominous dread. 
“ O, woe is my heart, Sir Olf is dead.” 





She drooped like a lily that feels the blast, 
She drooped, and drooped, till she died at last. 


They rest in the charnel side by side, 
The stricken Sir Olf and his faithful bride. 


But the Erl-King’s Daughter dances still, 
When the moonlight sleeps on the frosted hill. \, 


VII. 
Wirtue’s Criumph. 
VAN STEEN. 


The Tyrant reigns ; his gorgeous chariot 
Is drawn by sycophants and slaves ; 

No shadow dims his dazzling star yet, 
And round his brows the laurel waves ; 

And while, in pompous clouds ascending, 3 
Vain incense rises from his fanes, 

The friends of Man and Truth are ending ; 
Their lonely lives in gloom and chains! 


Yet, falter not, ye Good and Wise ! 

Still nobly scorn the lures of Pleasure ! 
Regard not Life with human eyes ! 
Disdain what Earth bestows of treasure ! 
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Though Hate and Ruin track your years 
The Angels know your mournful story, 
And righteous Heaven, in brighter spheres, 
Will crown your Worth with fadeless glory ! 


IX. 
Cwenty Golven Pears Ago. 
SELBER. 


O, the rain, the weary, dreary rain, 
How it plashes on the window-sill ! 
Night, I guess too, must be on the wane, 
Strass and Gass* around are grown so still. 
Here I sit, with coffee in my cup— 
Ah! ’twas rarely I beheld it flow 
In the taverns where I loved to sup 
Twenty golden years ago ! 


Twenty years ago, alas !|——but stay— 
On my life ’tis half-past twelve o'clock ! 
After all the hours do slip away— 
Come, here goes to burn another block! 
For the night, or morn, is wet and cold, 
And my fire is dwindling rather low :— 
I had fire enough, when young and bold, 
Twenty golden years ago! 


Dear! I don’t feel well at all, somehow : 
Few in Weimar dream how bad I am; 
Floods of tears grow common with me now, 
High-Dutch floods, that Reason cannot dam. 
Doctors think I'll neither live nor thrive 
If I mope at home so—I don’t know— 
Am I living now? I was alive 
Twenty golden years ago. 


Wifeless, friendless, flaggonless, alone, 
Not quite bookless, though, unless I chuse, 
Left with nought to do, except to groan, 
Not a soul to woo, except the Muse— 
O! this, this is hard for me to bear, 
Me, who whilome lived so much en haut, 
Me, who broke all hearts like chinaware 
Twenty golden years ago! 


P’rhaps ’tis better ;—Time’s defacing waves 
Long have quenched the radiance of my brow— 
They who curse me nightly from their graves 
Scarce could love me were they living now ; 
But my loneliness hath darker ills— 
Such dun duns as Conscience, Thought and Co., 
Awful Gorgons! worse than tailors’ bills 
Twenty golden years ago! 


Did I paint a fifth of what I feel, 
O, how plaintive you would ween I was! 

But I won't, albeit I have a deal 
More to wail about than Kerner has! 











* Street and lane. 


Gallery of Illustrious Ivishmen. 


Kerner’s tears are wept for withered flowers, 
Mine for withered hopes; my Scroll of Woe 
Dates, alas! from Youth’s deserted bowers, 
Twenty golden years ago! 


Yet, may Deutschland’s bardlings flourish long! 
Me, I tweak no beak among them ;—hawks 
Must not pounce on hawks ; besides, i in song 
I could once beat all of them by chalks. 
1m 
Though you find me, as I near my goal, 
Sentimentalizing like Rousseau 
£ ’ 
O! T had a grand Byronian soul 
Twenty golden years ago! 





Tick-tick, tick-tick !—Not a sound save Time’s, 
And the windgust, as it drives the rain— 
Tortured torturer of reluctant rhymes, 
Go to bed, and rest thine aching brain! 
Sleep !—no more the dupe of hopes or schemes ; 
Soon thou sleepest where the thistles blow— 




























A.most immediately upon the defeat 
of Wood's project, without waiting 
to receive the applause and homage 
which gathered round him from all 
sides, Swift retreated to Quilea, a 
small country residence belonging to 
his friend Sheridan, and situated in 
a secluded part of the county of Cavan. 
Thither he retired, accompanied by 
Stella and Mrs. Dingley; and in the 
pleasant companionship of his warm- 
hearted host, whose visits were as 
frequent as his duties in Dublin would 
allow, and in the unreserved indul- 
gence of a thousand whims and hu- 
mours, he passed there some happy 
months. 

In the tranquil retirement of this 
place his literary hours were employed 
in the revision of “ Gulliver's Travels,” 
which he designed for immediate publi- 
cation. It has been frequently asserted, 
though with no truth, that Swift was 









Curious anticlimax to thy dreams 
Twenty golden years ago ! 
y& ’ 


M. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHMEN, 


NO. XI.——-SWIFT.——PART IV. 


devoid those powers necessary for even 
a moderate proficiency in mathematical 
science ; but though he himself dis- 
proved the accusation, by making out 
a knotty problem proposed to him for 
solution by Sheridan,* it is highly 
probable that the labour of calculations 
had no attractions for him; and it is 
a curious fact, known by family tradi- 
tion, that the proportions so justly 
observed throughout the Brobding- 
nagian and Lilliputian systems were 
furnished uniformly by Sheridan—a 
strange instance of intellectual indo- 
lence in the author. 

This work being completed, he re- 
solved to visit London; and accord- 
ingly, in the Spring of 1726, he found 
himself, for the first time since the 
death of Queen Anne and the agitating 
scenes which followed it, in the capital 
of England. Twelve years had elapsed 
since then, but still many of those friends 


* Though Swift disliked mathematics, it was not from want of capacity for that 
science. He one day affirmed to Sheridan, that it was an easy study, and in conse- 
quence of a dispute with his friend upon that subject, Sheridan gave him a problem 
to solve. He desired Sheridan to leave the room, and in about half an hour, the 
Dean called out to him tuenxa, suenna. Sheridan assured Mrs. Whiteway, that Swift 
had resolved the problem in the dense manner, though he, who was himself a good 
mathematician, had chosen on purpose, a very difficult one. 
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whose society he had most delighted in, 
were there to receive him. Boling- 
broke, Arbuthnot, Pope, Gay, and 
many others, old friends and dear 
companions, for whose sake he even 
still regarded England as his home. 
He resided, for the most part, at 
Twickenham, in the house of his old 
admirer and protegé, Pope, in con- 
junction with whom he prepared two 
volumes of Miscellanies, being selec- 
tions from his own and his friends’ 
unpublished productions. The profits 
arising from these, as well as from 
the sale of the copyright of Gulliver, 
amounting in all to nearly £500, he 
surrendered, without reserve, to Pope; 
and as he was wholly devoid of the 
sordidness of a trading writer, so was 
he free from the no less despicable 
vanity of the professed author, asking 
for no pay, either in the coin or com- 
mendation of the world—in politics 
writing to accomplish an end, despising 
all but the strength and fitness of the 
instrument whereby it was to be ef- 
fected—and in the lighter works of 
poetry or fiction, for his own occupa- 
tion and amusement—careless, even to 
the apathy of perfect contempt, of 
that applause, which was the life-breath 
and only nourishment of the illustrious 
polisher of couplets and pointer of 
— with whom he tarried. 

t is not the wish of the compiler 
of this memoir, to offer an elaborate 
critique upon Gulliver’s Travels—a 
satire, upon which volumes have been 
written, and volumes are yet to be 
written ; but, although admiration is 
the general characteristic of every 
critical essay which has pronounced 
upon its merits, one exception appears 
to have been universally made to the 
prejudice of that part in which the 
author, wearied, as it were, with 
denouncing and deriding the ills and 
follies which society, ignorance, faction, 
and whatever is artificial in our con- 
dition have engendered, proceeds, with 
Savage severity and an almost preter- 
human scorn, to scoff at the very nature 
of mankind. There is, in this satire, 
all the bitterness which a conscious 
participation in the vileness which it 
detects and exaggerates can inspire, 
and, withal, as respects the author, a 
melancholy evidence of the gradual 
development of that mental disease, 
whose first symptoms were exhibited 
in the increased irritability and misan- 





thropy of its victim. The Yahoo is 
the impersonation of all that is filthy, 
brutal, and demoniac, among the ele- 
ments of our mixed nature ; and, how- 
ever shudderingly we may recoil from 
the monstrous creation, and however 
indignant we may feel at the insult of 
the implied identity, it is, nevertheless, 
true, hide it as we may, that the por- 
trait would not have been a libel had it 
not been like. Not, indeed, like man 
—bearing, everywhere, the mingled 
traces of glory and ruin—whose very 
sins assume a dignity—-whose very 
levities borrow a sadness from the 
presence of the godlike attributes which 
for ever shed within and around hima 
grandeur and a beauty, the character 
of heaven, which may be dimmed, but 
never, on earth, quite obliterated—but 
the visible incarnation of that second 
nature whose promptings revolt and 
scare us, and whose triumph is eternal 
hell. Exaggerated and intense as was 
the contempt of human nature which 
Swift expresses in this revolting satire, 
it did not spring from what is usually 
termed misanthropy. He never, in 
any instance, acted upon the harsh 
doctrines which his writings would 
seem to inculcate; and we ought to 
remember, that besides the increase 
of that disease, whose first inroads 
were made, not upon the intellect, but 
upon the feelings and character of 
Swift, there existed many circumstances 
to enhance and to palliate the cynicism 
which, to a greater or less degree, ex- 
hibited itself throughout his life. Born 
with all the qualities of a generous 
nature, and plunged helplessly into 
poverty and bitter dependence—forced, 
even from his very childhood, to fortify 
himself against insult and neglect by 
stern reserve and indignant contempt 
—the expansion of every tender feeling 
resisted and repulsed—young, and 
without companions—generous, and 
without sympathy—very proud, and, 
of all men, most beset with mortifica- 
tions—and, again, a dependent still, 
in the house of Sir William Temple, 
holding a most equivocal position— 
the silent but most sensitive endurer 
of petty caprice and half-expressed ar- 
rogance, and afterwards, this heavy 

discipline overpast, the heart-devoted 
ardent patriot of a grievously oppressed 
country—in every season of his life 
placed in peculiar and direct collision 
with whatever is mean and loathsome 
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in humanity. Hard, indeed, must be 
that judge who would visit a misan- 
thropy so induced with a sentence of 
unconditional condemnation, when it 
is remembered, too, that it resided in 
one who never beheld an object of pity 
without relieving it. 

During this visit to London, Swift’s 
professional prospects seemed once more 
to brighten. The Princess Caroline, 
whose tastes were decidedly literary, 
and who much affected the society of 
men of wit, had congregated about her 
a little court, consisting of the most 
illustrious names in English literature, 
then in being. Swift, of whom she 
had heard so much, and to behold 
whom she naturally felt a lively cu- 
riosity, was speedily called upon to 

resent himself. The command had, 
owever, to be nine times repeated 
‘before it was obeyed. When he did 
appear, the striking peculiarities of his 
manner—the remarkable and consistent 
practical adoption of the maxim, that 
genius and honesty are the only true 
nobility, and that all rank and titles 
of human creation are but the figments 
of society ; a moral phenomenon it may 
be, never seen before or since within 
the precincts of a court, naturally 
interested her attention, while the 
rofundity of his knowledge of man- 
ind, the variety of his reading, the 
exhaustless resources of anecdote, the 
originality of his observations, the 
liveliness and pungency of his wit, and 
his striking unlikeness to any thing 
which she had seen before, soon elicited 
and fixed her unqualified admiration. 
His reception was so gracious, and his 
attendance so repeatedly commanded, 
for he never would present himself 
unless by command, that all, except 
himself, were induced to believe that 
the Princess would avail herself of the 
earliest opportunity to realize the long- 
disappointed hopes of Swift. The 
Dean, however, had learned the jus- 
tice of the injunction, “ Put not your 
trust in princes ;” and, however san- 
guine may have been the anticipations 
of his-friends, he did not suffer him- 
self, for one moment, to be deceived. 
During his stay in the capital, he made 
it an early object to obtain an inter- 
view with Walpole, which was readily 
accorded, and in a long, and, upon his 
side, an ardent colloquy, the Drapier 
pleaded the cause of his country— 
representing, in their true and piteous 
hues, the miseries of his countrymen, 
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the poverty, jobbing, abuses and degra- 
dation which misgovernment had be. 
gotten, and pointing out, with bold 
and keen-eyed patriotism, the remedies 
by which she might be saved. The 
minister received him politely, was 
deeply interested by his statement 
and did nothing. It has been said, 
with as much charity as consistence, 
that the real object proposed by Swift 
in this interview was the selling him. 
self to the Whig prime minister ; and 
it has been alleged that he actually 
made an offer of his services, which 
was rejected. In answer to this ca- 
lumny, it may be observed that Swift 
had caused more resistance to the 
government, and thrown more im- 
pediments in its way, than any other 
man breathing—-that he was the most 
sagacious detector of ministerial frauds, 
and the most vigilant scrutinizer of 
minis‘erial measures then in being— 
that he possessed powers of ridicule 
and sarcasm which rendered him in- 
dividually formidable, and a control 
over the peouvle of Ireland, which made 
him, to a dishonest government, pub- 
licly tremendous. He was, therefore, 
if any man living was so, worth pur- 
chasing ; and there can hardly be a 
question, that had there been the 
slightest chance of success in any nego- 
ciation which had for its object the 
corrupting of the Drapier’s integrity, 
to that chance would Walpole, the 
great paragon of all state bribers who 
have ever since arisen, eagerly, and, 
in his generation wisely, have applied 
himself. Again: had Swift enter- 
tained a thought of assuming the ad- 
vocacy of the ministerial policy without 
disgraceful and instant detection, and 
a frantic ostentation of profligacy, he 
must have gradually withdrawn him- 
self from the opposition, and from 
the society of the most obnoxious of 
his Tory friends, and carefully have 
avoided any personal offence to the 
ministers ; but, so far from thus pre- 
paring the way for a change so start- 
ling, he took, on the contrary, in all 
those particulars, the very measures 
best calculated to render the success 
of his alleged schemes in the highest 
degree shocking to public opinion, 
and wholly unaccountable, except by 
supposing a direct purchase and sale 
of conscience to have taken place. 
Immediately previous to his visit to 
London, he had denounced, in language 
the most energetic, and thwarted, by 
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movements the most effective, the plans 
of the government, and openly braved 
their power and defied their hostility. 
Immediately on his arrival in Londoa, 
he had, with the most marked and 
devoted assiduity, resumed his friend- 
ship with Bolingbroke; and_ lastly, 
with a pungency of satire, which, if 
the imputed tergiversation be any thing 
but a falsehood, nothing but downright 
fatuity could have prompted, he. cri- 
ticised the prime minister himself in 
the very work, to publish which was 
one of the objects which he proposed 
to himself in visiting London. We 
are, then, to suppose that a man of 
Swift’s acknowledged sagacity, while 
meditating a barter of principle for 
promotion, at the very moment at 
which the intended change was to 
take place, was fool enough to walk 
voluntarily into a position so remark- 
able, prominent, and decided, as to 
render his projected dishonesty con- 
spicuous to all the world. We must, 
also, suppose Swift utterly and sud- 
denly bereft of all care for that gigantic 
power which his noble patriotism and 
uncompromising courage had given 
him in his own country, and fresh 
from such victories as that which 
asserted the violated liberties of a 
nation—victories which his prophetic 
spirit must have told him fame would 
remember for ever—willing, in the 
decline of life, and in the approaches 
of an honored age, to forego renown 
and power, to become a renegade 
parson in England—for it must be 
remembered that Swift sought no more 
than to exchange his deanery for an 
English benefice. Neither is it con- 
sistent with these old women’s tales 
that Swift should have altogether 
neglected the most flattering oppor- 
tunities of paying his court to her 
who exercised, politically, a jealous 
and complete control over the mind 
of the heir apparent to the throne of 
England. To those who know any 
thing of the character of Swift, the 
foregoing hasty vindication of his me- 
mory is unnecessary, for they know 
that that character, though chequered 
with some stains and shadows, was 
truly noble. But men there are, and 
not a few, who cannot understand 
such a nature as that of Swift any 
more than a prostitute can the honour 
of a'matron, or a sordid gambler the 
simplicity of a Christian. 
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During his sojourn in the capital, 
Swift experienced areturn of his deadly 
complaint, with its usual symptoms, 
deafness and vertigo; and during its 
most painful violence, his wretched- 
ness was enhanced by the most alarm- 
ing accounts from Ireland respecting 
the declining health of Stella. Unable 
to endure the combined miseries of 
the frightful malady under whose 
assaults he then laboured, and of the 
grievous mental anxiety which the 
melancholy tidings from home: daily 
increased, he abruptly left the house 
of Pope, with whom he was lodging 
at the time, and after a short delay 
returned with his earliest celerity 
to Ireland. The language in which 
he speaks of Stella’s precarious state 
of health is infinitely touching, and 
breathes throughout the energy of 
the warmest and tenderest affection. 
Full of the most agonising anticipa- 
tions, and with health but imperfectly 
restored, he set out for Ireland. His 
reception upon his arrival is worthy 
of notice, as illustrative alike of the 
public appreciation of the services of 
the Dean, (for such was his general 
title,) and in no less a degree of the 
constitutional warmth and enthusi- 
asm of our country. We borrow 
from Sheridan the following parti- 
culars :— 


“In his return to Dublin, upon notice 
that the ship in which he sailed was in 
the bay, several heads of the different 
corporations, and principal citizens of 
Dublin, went out to meet him in a great 
number of wherries engaged for that pur- 
pose, in order to welcome him back. He 
had the pleasure to find his friend Dr. 
Sheridan, in company with a number of 
his intimates, at the side of his ship, 
ready to receive him into their boat, with 
the agreeable tidings that Mrs, Johnston 
was past all danger. The boats adorned 
with streamers and colours, in which were 
many emblematical devices, made a fine 
appearance; and thus was the Drapier 
brought to his landing-place in a kind of 
triumph, when he was received and wel- 
comed on shore by a multitude of his 
grateful countrymen, by whom he was 
conducted to his house amid repeated 
acclamations of ‘ Long live the Drapier !" 
The bells were all set a-ringing, and bon- 
fires kindled in every street. As there 
never was an instance of such honours 
being paid to any mortal in that country, 
of whatever rank or station, Swift must 
have been a stoic, indeed, not to have 
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been highly gratified with these unex- 
pected, unsolicited, marks of favour from 
his grateful fellow-citizens.”’ 


Stella was soon so far recovered as 
to be pronounced out of immediate 
danger, although the complaint which 
had threatened her life was by no 
means removed, nor even in any consi- 
derable degree mitigated. The urgent 
cause of his return to Ireland having 
been thus taken away, Swift again re- 
paired to London early in March. 
His reception at court was as flattering 
as ever, and the death of George the 
First, and the consequent elevation of 
the Prince of Wales to the throne, 
rendered the speedy promotion of the 
Dean, in the eyes of experienced men, 
a matter, if not of certainty, at least 
of the highest probability. A com- 
plete change in the construction of the 
cabinet, including, in its effects, the 
degradation of Walpole, was expected 
as a necessary result flowing from the 
accession of George the Second; so 
that, in all human calculation, the only 
apparent barrier to the elevation of 
Swift was removed; while, upon the 
other hand, the influence of the Queen, 
supposed to be so favourable to his 
claims, was to be employed alike in 
the formation of the new cabinet, and 
probably with paramount control in 
the direction of ministerial patronage. 
Swift had, however, been too often 
disappointed to look with confidence 
to the realization of hopes of personal 
advancement, however well grounded. 
It, therefore, occasioned him not much 
either of surprise or vexation to see 
Walpole reinstated in all his offices, 
and to find the completion of his wishes 
as far removed as ever. Swift con- 
tinued to reside for some time in 
London ; but a renewed and alarming 
assault of the inveterate malady which 
persecuted him, more violent and pro- 
tracted than ever, altogether unfitted 
him for business or society; at the 
same time, once more from Ireland 
arrived the most melancholy accounts 
of the rapid decline of Stella. As 
soon as the state of his health would 
at all permit it, he left London, by 
letter bidding a sorrowful and final 
farewell to his friend Pope. When 
he arrived in Dublin aJl hopes of 
Stella’s recovery were at an end. He 
found her in the last stage of slow 
decline, with resigned and broken spirit 
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drawing patiently towards the grave, 
For five months was the stroke of 
death suspended, and during this time, 
with all tenderness and devotion, and 
agonies of grief, did Swift watch 
the couch of the pale sufferer, whose 
young days of health and spirit had 
been given all to him—his cheerful 
companion and faithful friend for 
thirty-five years of the changes and 
chances of fretful life. Welcome was 
to her the change that carried her to 
that quiet rest, where head and heart 
feel no longer the aching of sorrow, 
but are as still and cold as the clay 
that laps them, where thrilling passion 
and shooting pain, tumults of hope 
and fear, and lonely repinings, grieve 
never more. 

The following inscription, upon a 
white marble slab, the- production o 
no very skilful eulogist, marks the 
place of her sepulture :— 


Underneath lie 
interred, the mortal remains 
of Mrs. Hester Jonnson, better 
known to the world by the name of Sre.ta, 
under which she is celebrated in the writings of 
Dr. Jonarnan Swirt, Dean of this Cathedral. 
She was a person of extraordinary endow- 
ments aud accomplishments, in body, mind and bee 
haviour, justly admired and respected by all who 
knew her, on account of her many eminent vir. 
tues, as well as fur her great natural and 
acquired perfections. 
She dyed, January the 27th, 1727-8, 
in the 46th year of her age; and 
by her will bequeathed one 
thousand pounds towards the 
support of a Chaplain to 
the Hospital founded in 
this city by Doctor 
Stephens, 


Swift himself drew a sketch of the 
character of Stella so interesting and 
beautiful, that we cannot forbear trans- 
ferring a few passages for the gratifica- 
tion of the reader :— 


“« Never was any of her sex born with 
better gifts of the mind, or who more 
improved them by reading and conver- 
sation. Yet her memory was not of the 
best, and was impaired in the latter years 
of her life. But I cannot call to mind 
that I ever once heard her make a wrong 
judgment of persons, books, or affairs, 
Her advice was always the best, and with 
the greatest freedom mixed with the 
greatest decency. She had a graceful 
ness, somewhat more than human, in 
every motion, word and action, Never 
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was so bappy @ conjunction of civility, 
freedom, easiness, and sincerity. There 
seemed to be a combination among all 
that knew her to treat her with a dignity 
much beyond her rank ; yet people of all 
sorts were never more easy than in her 
company. Mr. Addison, when he was 
in Ireland, being introduced to her, im- 
mediately found her out; and if he had 
not soon after left the kingdom, assured 
me he would have used all endeavours 
to cultivate her friendship, A rude or 
conceited coxcomb passed his time very 
ill, upon the least breach of respect ; for 
in such a case she had no mercy, but 
was sure to expose him to the contempt 
of the standers by; yet in such a manner 
as he was ashamed to complain, and durst 
not resent. All of us who had the happi- 
ness of her friendship agreed unanimously, 
that in an afternoon or evening conversa- 
tion, she never failed, before we parted, 
of delivering the best thing that was said 
inthe company. Some of us have written 
down several of her sayings, or what the 
French call bons mots, wherein she ex- 
celled almost beyond belief. She never 
mistook the understanding of others; nor 
never said a severe word, but where a 
much severer was deserved.” 

Her servants loved, and almost adored 
her at the same time. She would, upon 
occasions, treat them with freedom; yet 
her demeanour was so awful, that they 
durst not fail in the least point of respect. 
She chid them seldom; but it was with 
severity, which had an effect upon them 
for a long time.” 

« With all the softness of temper that 
became a lady, she had the personal 
courage of an hero. She and her friend 
having removed their lodgings to a new 
house, which stood solitary, a parcel of 
rogues, armed, attempted the house, where 
there was only one boy; she was then 
about four and twenty; and having been 
warned to apprehend some such attempt, 
she learned the management of a pistol, 
and the other women and servants being 
half dead with fear, she stole softly to her 
dining-room window, put ona black hood, 
to prevent being seen, primed the pistol 
fresh, quietly lifted up the sash, and, taking 
her aim with the utmost presence of mind, 
discharged the pistol, loaden with bullets, 
into the body of one villain, who stood 
the fairest mark. The fellow, mortally 
wounded, was carried off by the rest, and 
died the next morning; but his com- 
panions could not be found. The Duke 
of Ormond has often drunk her health 
to me on that account, and had always a 
high esteem for her. She was, indeed, 
under some apprehensions of going in a 
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boat, after some danger she had narrowly 
escaped by water, but she was reasoned 
thoroughly out of it. She was never 
known to ery out, or discover any fear in 
a coach or on horseback ; or any uneasi- 
ness by those sudden accidents with which 
most of her sex, either by weakness or 
affectation, appear so much disordered.” 


“She never had the least absence of 
mind in conversation, nor given to inter- 
ruption, or appeared eager to put in her 
word, by waiting impatiently until another 
had done. She spoke in a most agreeable 
voice in the plainest words, never hesita- 
ting, except out of modesty to new faces, 
where she was somewhat reserved ; nor, 
among her nearest friends, ever spoke 
much at a time. She was but little 
versed in the common topics of female 
chat; scandal, censure, and detraction, 
never came out of her mouth ; yet, among 
a few friends, in private conversation, she 
made little ceremony in discovering her 
contempt of a coxcomb, and describing 
all his follies to the life; but the follies 
of her own sex, she was rather inclined to 
extenuate, or to pity.” 


‘«‘ Her frequent fits of sickness, in most 
parts of her life, had prevented her making 
that progress in reading which she would 
otherwise have done. She was well 
versed in the Greek and Roman story, 
and was not unskilled in that of France 
and England. She spoke French per- 
fectly, but forgot much of it by neglect 
and sickness. She had read carefully all 
the best books of travels, which serve to 
open and enlarge the mind. She under- 
stood the Platonic and Epicurean philo- 
sophy, and judged very well of the defects 
of the latter. She made very judicious 
abstracts of the best books she had read. 
She understood the nature of govern- 
ment, and could point out all the errors 
of Hobbes, both in that and religion. 
She had a good insight into physic, and 
knew somewhat of anatomy; in both 
which she was instructed in her younger 
days, by an eminent physician, who had 
her long under his care, and bore the 
highest esteem for her person and under. 
standing. She had a true taste of wit 
and good sense, both in poetry and prose, 
and was a perfect good critic of style; 
neither was it easy to find a more proper 
or impartial judge, whose advice an 
author might better rely on, if he in- 
tended to send a thing into the world, 
provided that it was on a subject that 
came within the compass of her know- 
ledge. Yet, perhaps, she was sometimes 
too severe, which is a safe and pardonable 
error, She preserved her wit, judgment. 
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and vivacity, to the last; but often used 
to complain of her memory.” 

“She was a prudent economist; yet 
with a stronger bent to the liberal side, 
wherein she gratified herself by avoiding 
all expense in clothes (which she ever 
despised ) beyond what was merely decent. 
And although her frequent returns of 
sickness were very chargeable, except 
fees to physicians, of which she met with 
several so generous that she could force 
nothing on them, (and indeed she must 
otherwise have been undone,) yet she 
never was withont a considerable sum of 
ready money; insomuch, that upon her 
death, when her nearest friends thought 
her very bare, her executors found in her 
strong box about £150 in gold. She 
lamented the narrowness of her fortune 
in nothing so much, as that it did not 
enable her to entertain her friends so 
often, and in so hospitable a manner, as 
she desired, Yet they were always wel- 
come; and while she was in health to 
direct, were treated with neatness and 
elegance, so that the revenues of her 
and her companion passed for much more 
considerable than they really were.” 

“Her charity to the poor was a duty 
not to be diminished, and therefore became 
a tax upon those tradesmen who furnish 
the fopperies of other ladies, She bought 
clothes as seldom as possible, and those 
as plain and cheap as consisted with the 
situation she was in; and wore no lace 
for many years. Either her judgment 
or fortune was extraordinary in the choice 
of those on whom she bestowed her cha- 
rity ; for it went farther in doing good 
than double the sum from any other hand. 
And I have heard her say, ‘she always 
met with gratitude from the poor,’ which 
must be owing to her skill in distinguish- 
ing proper objects, as well as her gracious 
manner in relieving them.” 

“She had another quality that much 
delighted her, although it might be thought 
a kind of check upon her bounty; how- 
ever, it was a pleasure she could not resist ; 
I mean, that of making agreeable presents, 
wherein I never knew her equal, although 
it be an affair of as delicate a nature as 
most in the course of life. She used to 
define a present, ‘that it was a gift toa 
friend of something he wanted, or was 
fond of, and which could not be easily 
gotten for money.’ I am confident, during 
my acquaintance with her, she has, in 
these and other kinds of liberality, dis- 
posed of to the value of several hundred 
pounds. As to presents made to herself, 
she received them with great unwilling- 
ness, but especially from those to whom 
she had ever given any; being, on all 
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occasions, the most disinterested morta} 
I ever knew or heard of.” 

“ She was never positive in arguing; 
and she usually treated those who were 
so, in a manner which well enough grati- 
fied that unhappy disposition; yet in such 
a sort as made it very contemptible, and 
at the same time did some hurt to the 
owners. Whether this proceeded from 
her easiness in general, or from her in- 
difference to persons, or from her despair 
of mending them, or from the same prac- 
tice which she much liked in Mr. Addi. 
son, I cannot determine; but when she 
saw any of the company very warm ina 
wrong opinion, she was more inclined to 
confirm them in it than oppose them, 
The excuse she commonly gave when 
her friends asked the reason was, ‘that 
it prevented noise and saved time.’ Yet 
I have known her very angry with some, 
whom she much esteemed, for falling into 
that infirmity.” 

*‘ She loved Ireland much better than 
the generality of those who owe both their 
birth and riches to it; and having brought 
over all the fortune she had, in money, 
left the reversion of best part of it, one 
thousand pounds, to Dr. Stephens’s Hos- 
pital. She detested the tyranny and in- 
justice of England, in their treatment of 
this country. She had, indeed, reason to 
love a country, where she had the esteem 
and friendship of all who knew her, and 
the universal good report of all who ever 
heard of her, without one exception, if I 
am told the truth by those who keep 
general conversation ; which character is 
the more extraordinary, in falling to a 
person of so much knowledge, wit and 
vivacity ; qualities that are used to create 
envy, and consequently, censure; and must 
be rather imputed to her great modesty, 
gentle behaviour, and inoffensiveness, than 
to her superior virtues.” 

« Although her knowledge, from books 
and company, was much more extensive 
than usually falls to the share of her sex; 
yet she was so far from making a parade 
of it, that her female visitants, on their 
first acquaintance, who expected to dis- 
cover it by what they call hard words 
and deep discourse, would be sometimes 
disappointed, and say, ‘they found she 
was like other women.’ But wise men, 
through all her modesty, whatever they 
discoursed on, could easily observe that 
she understood them very well, by the 

judgment shown in her observations, as 
well as in her questions.” 


This bereavement severed the tie 
which held Swift to life ; from hence- 
forth the symptoms of his disease ra- 
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pidly gained strength and development, 
and death became the goal of all his 
wishes. Some time after this grievous 
andirremediable affliction, an accident, 
or, rather, a strange species of fraud, 
for ever extinguished the court favour 
which Swift had, to a certain degree, 
enjoyed. Mrs. Barber, a respectable 
widow residing in Dublin, was induced, 
by the necessities of her condition, to 
prepare for publication a volume of 
poems, composed by herself; and with 
a view to secure some profit from the 
work, she applied herself to Swift, 
and easily obtained from him recom- 
mendations to several men of the 
highest eminence in the literary world, 
fortified with which she repaired to 
London, and proceeded to effect the 
intended publication. At this time 
three letters were addressed to the 
Queen, bearing the signature of Swift, 
and composed in imitation of his style, 
but clumsily executed. The writer 
roceeded, in a tone of the most bom- 
tic vehemence, to laud the produe- 
tions of Mrs. Barber, and to urge, 
with the most indecent violence and 
familiarity, upon the Queen, the pro- 
priety of encouraging the poet, and of 
ceasing to be actuated by that anti- 
Trish feeling which her conduct evinced. 
The manner of expression, as well as 
the whole substance of the letter, was 
as offensive and indecorous as could 
well be conceived. The Queen was na- 
turally highly incensed, and Pope wrote 
at once to Swift to remonstrate with 
him upon the unreasonableness of his 
conduct. To this communication Swift 
replied in a letter containing a most in- 
dignant refutation of the whole charge. 
Upon this denial, Dr. Johnson has 
sought to throw discredit, and through- 
out the whole of his * Life of Swift,” 
he seems to have laboured to let no 
opportunity of wounding the reputa- 
tion of the poet and statesman pasg, 
unimproved. It has been wondered 
at, and not unnaturally, that the great 
dictator of literature should have pur- 
sued, with the deadly rancour of in- 
sidious posthumous libel, the memory 
of a man, who, in habits, peculiarities, 
and prejudices, as also in political pre- 
dilections, so strikingly resembled him. 
It is not impossible, however, that this 
very similarity may have produced the 
antipathy. The great moralist was 
vain and envious, and being, perhaps, 
conscious that he was, in many res- 
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pects, a bad imitation of Swift, he 
may have desired, without, it maybe, 
acknowledging, even to himself, the 
ignoble feeling, to detract from the 
merits of one with whom comparison 
was inevitable, and to be feared. The 
motives of the hostility of the lexico- 
grapher are not worth inquiry: his 
character for flippancy and prejudice 
is too well established to allow his 
censure to be formidable or his mis- 
representations believed; and a little 
time will dispel the mists and shadows 
which he has sought to cast upon the 
memory of many great men as com- 
pletely as it has already routed that 
affected, spurious taste which lauded 
and imitated the stilted latinity of his 
style. 


But to return to the forgeries— 


“The reader may be disposed to ask, 
who could have taken it upon them to 
forge letters addreased to the Queen by 
such a person? The only letter pre- 
served is in a large female hand, bearing 
no resemblance whatever to that of the 
Dean, any more than the outrageous com- 
pliments to Mrs. Barber correspond with 
his taste or style, who, even in praising 
his dearest friends, usually conveyed his 
eulogy under a mask of irony, and whose 
taste was too just to bestow such extra- 
vagant commendations on verses which 
scarce reach mediocrity. It is, therefore, 
probable they were forged by Mrs, Barber, 
or some of her friends; which is the more 
likely, as scandal imputed to her an in- 
trigue with an Irish literary character of 
some distinction. The Pilkingtons, hus- 
band and wife, were also acquainted with 
the poetess, and either of them were 
capable, from talents and disposition, to 
have committed such an imposture.” 


But besides the interested motives 
which Scott supposes to have actuated 
the production of these letters, others 
may be imputed with equal probability, 
and it is clearly possible that the whole 
occurrence may have originated in the 
thoughtless waggery of some court re- 
tainer, who may have devised this 
scheme for embroiling the parties and 
drawing out the Dean, with no other 
object than that of amusing himself. 


Improbable as was the charge, and 
strongly as it had been denied by 
Swift, the Queen thought it convenient 
that it should be true, and was resolved 
to believe it, and whatever interest the 
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Dean had in appearance possessed at 
court was for ever ruined. 

The withdrawal of the countenance 
of royalty was to Swift a grievance 
easily to be borne, the rather that he 
had never looked with confidence to 
Queen Caroline for that support and 
advancement of which his friends be- 
lieved him secure. In literature he 
still employed his pen, although in no 
work of elaborate finish or conside- 
rable length, chiefly devoting it to the 
production of light satirical verses, 
and in politics, vindicating, upon every 
occasion, and by every means, the 
rights of his country ; and though by 
the increasing infirmities of body and 
of intellect naturally disinclined to the 
labours and collisions of political ad- 
vocacy, yet overcoming the reluctance 
of a wearied mind, and broken con- 
stitution, with an unbending resolution 
to vindicate the rights of nations and 
of mankind by asserting the liberties 
of Ireland. And upon this great and 
good object were lavished all the 
varied powers, the wit and persuasive- 
ness, argument and irony of that rich 
and wondrous intellect, until all its 
faculties were prostrate in irrecover- 
able ruin. In the year 1728, in 
conjunction with Sheridan, he started 
a periodical paper called “ The Intel- 
ligencer,” which he intended should 
be the organ of the national principles 
which he sought to inculcate ; but the 
project, owing to a deficiency of capi- 
tal, was soon laid aside. His collisions 
with Carteret, although unmarked by 
any thing of that stern and almost 
rancorous antipathy which generally 
swayed his treatment of political ad- 
versaries, were frequent. Carteret 
was possessed of an elasticity of mind 
which enabled him to sustain, with 
ease, the impetuous assaults of Swift, 
and to reply, with quick and often 
elegant wit, to sallies whose ardent 
vehemence would have silenced a less 
ready and experienced antagonist. 
Many stories of undoubted authority 
are told in illustration of the eccentric 
terms upon which the Dean and Lord 
Lieutenant respectively stood. 


“He never could prevail upon Lord 
Cartaret,” says Scott, “to nominate him 
one of the trustees of the linen manu- 
factory, or even a justice of peace. His 
lordship always replied, ‘I am sure, Mr, 
Dean, you despise those feathers, and 


ey 
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would not accept of them,’ The Deag 
answered, ‘ No, my lord, I do not, as] 
might be serviceable to the public in both 
capacities ; but as I would not be governed 
by your excellency, nor job at the board, 
or suffer abuses to pass there, or ata 
quarter's assizes, I know that you will 
not indulge me for the good of this 
unhappy nation: but if I were a worth. 
less member of parliament, or a bishop, 
would vote for the court, and betray my 
country, then you would readily grant m 
request.’ Lord Carteret replied, with 
equal freedom and politeness, ‘ What you 
say is literally true, and therefore you 
must excuse me.’ The Dean, some time 
afterwards, in company with Dr. Bolton, 
Archbishop of Cashel, Dr. Synge, Bishop 
of Elphin, and other trustees of the 
board, asked why they would not elect 
him trustee. The Archbishop answered, 
‘ That he was too sharp a razor, and 
would cut them all.’ To which the Dean 
made no reply.” 


The reader must recollect the 
anecdote which we related of his first 
and striking interview with the Vice. 
roy, and in no after instance, when 
the subject of conference was the 
government of Ireland, did the ardour 
of the Drapier abate, or the ingenuity 
and readiness of the governor forsake 
him. It is said that about the time 
when the proclamation was abroad 
against the Drapier’s fourth letter, 
the Dean visited the castle, and having 
waited for some time without seeing 
the lord-lieutenant, wrote upon one of 
the windows of the chamber of audi- 
ence these lines :— 


“ My very good lord, ’tis a very hard task, 
For a man to wait here who has nothing to 
ask.” 


Under which Lord Cartaret wrote the 
following happy reply :— 


“ My very good Dean, there are few who come 
here, 

But have something to ask, or something to 
fear.” 


On some such occasion, when Car- 
taret had parried, with his usual dex- 
terity, some complaint or request of 
Swift, he exclaimed, “* What, in God's 
name, do you do here? Get back to 
your own country, and send us our 
boobies again !”’ 

They appear uniformly to have un- 
derstood each other. Cartaret took 
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no offence at the patriotic effusions 
of the Dean, however violent, and 
Swift, without expecting that thorough 
change of measures respecting Treland, 
which he knew it was not in Cartaret’s 

wer to effect, was contented to 
exert his influence, as occasion offered, 
to prevail on the lord-lieutenant to 
romote either his own personal 
Fiends, or persons whom he had poli- 
tical reasons for recommending. The 
Dean had, indeed, no longer those 
high ideas of Cartaret’s patriotism, 
which seem to have dictated the poem 
entitled, “‘ The birth of manly Virtue,” 
but down to the period of his leaving 
Ireland, he continued to retain as 
much respect for him, as was consis- 
tent with his consenting to remain the 
involuntary instrument of a ministry 
whom he hated, and their nominal 
agent in measures which he secretly 
disapproved ; and he acknowledged, at 
the same time, with gratitude, the 
lord-lieutenant’s attention to his re- 
commendations. 


«I believe my Lord Cartaret, since he 
is no longer lieutenant, may not wish me 
ill,and I have told him often that I only 
hated him as lieutenant. I confess he hada 
genteeler way of binding the chains of 
this kingdom, than most of his prede- 
cessors, and I confess, at the same time, 
that he had, six times, a regard to my 
recommendation, by preferring so many 
of my friends in the church; the two 
last acts of his favour were to add to the 
dignities of Dr. Delany and Mr. Stop- 
ford.” 


Swift was, however, seldom so 
lenient in his treatment of a political 
adversary, even where it was sought 
to propitiate him by explanations and 
apologies. Having been assailed once 
with considerable acrimony, in the 
house of peers, by Joshua, Lord Allen, 
who had formerly professed a warm 
attachment to him, the Dean was 
highly incensed. Lord Allen, how- 
ever, it may be, unwilling to come 
under the merciless scourge of the 
satirist, despatched a common' friend, 
by whose intercession he hoped to 
conciliate the offended churchman. 
Finding all other arguments unavail- 
ing, the mediator observed, at the same 
time significantly touching his fore- 
head, «* You know, sir, our friend is 
alittle disordered here at times.” To 
which Swift replied, with perfect gra- 
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vity, “I know that he is a madman— 
and if that were all, no man living 
could commiserate his condition more 
than myself. But, sir, he is a madman 
possessed by the devil; I renounce 
him.” 

It was about this time that Swift, 
in company with Dr. Sheridan, visited 
the residence of Mr. Mathew, whose 
establishment exhibited one of the most 
splendid and extraordinary expansions 
of Irish hospitality ever witnessed. 
The arrangements of this systematic 
hospitality were so unique and magni- 
ficent, that its originator deserves an 
honourable place in an Irish magazine. 
The following spirited sketch is trans- 
ferred from the pages of Sheridan :— 


“ There lived at that time in Ireland 
a gentleman of the name of Mathew, 
whose history is well worth recording, 
although in a great part it may appear 
digressive. He was possessed of a fine 
estate in the finest county of that king- 
dom, Tipperary, which produced a clear 
rent of about eight thousand a year, 
As he delighted in a country life, he 
resolved to build a large commodious 
house for the reception of guests, sur- 
rounded by fifteen hundred acres of his 
choicest land, all laid out upon a regular 
plan of improvement, according to the 
new adopted mode of English gardening, 
(which had supplanted the bad Dutch 
taste brought in by King William,) and 
of which he was the first who set the 
example in Ireland; nor was there any 
improvement of that sort then in England 
which was comparable to his, either in 
point of beauty or extent. As this de- 
sign was formed early in life, in order to 
accomplish his point, without incurring 
any debt on his estate, he retired to the 
Continent for seven years, and lived upon 
six hundred pounds a year, while the re- 
maining income of his estate was em- 
ployed in carrying on the great works he 
had planned there. When all was com- 
pleted, he returned to his native country ; 
and after some time passed in the metro~ 
polis, to revive the old, and cultivate new 
acquaintance, he retired to his seat at 
Thomastown, to pass the remainder of 
his days there. As he was one of the 
finest gentlemen of the age, and possessed 
of so large a property, he found no diffi- 
culty, during his residence in Dublin, to 
get access to all whose character for 
talents or probity made him desirous to 
cultivate their acquaintance. Out of 
these, he selected such as were most 
conformable to his taste, inviting them 
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to pass such leisure time as they might 
have upon their hands, at Thomastown, 
As there was something uncommonly 
singular in his mode of living, such as 
I believe was never carried into practice 
by any mortal before, in an equal degree, 
I fancy the reader will not be displeased 
with an account of the particulars of it, 
though it may appear fureign to the sub- 
ject in hand. 

« His house had been ‘chiefly contrived 
to answer the noble purpose of that con- 
stant hospitality which he intended to 
maintain there. It contained forty com- 
modious apartments for guests, with 
suitable accommodation to their servants. 
Each apartment was completely fur- 
nished with every convenience that could 
be wanted, even to the minutest article. 
When a guest arrived, he showed him 
his apartment, saying, ‘This is your 
castle; here you are to command as 
absolutely as. in your own house; you 
may breakfast, dine and sup here when- 
ever you please,. and invite such of the 
guests to accompany you as may be most 
agreeable to you.’ He then showed him 
the common parlour, wiere he said a 
daily ordinary was kept, at which he 
might dine when it was more agreeable 
to him to mix in society; ‘but from this 
moment you are never to know me as 
master of the house, and only consider 
me as one of the guests.’ In order to 
put an end to all ceremony at meal time, 
he took his place at random at the table; 
and thus all ideas ot precedence being laid 
aside, the guests seated themselves pro- 
miscuously, without any regard to diffe- 
rence of rank or quality. There was a 
large room fitted up exactly like a coffee- 
house, where a bar-maid and waiters at- 
tended to furnish refreshments at all times 
of the day. Here, such as chose it, 
breakfasted at their own hour. It was 
furnished with chess.boards, backgammon 
tables, newspapers, pamphlets, &c., in all 
the forms of a city cofee-house. But the 
most extraordinary circumstance in his 
whole domestic arrangement, was that of 
a detached room in one of the extremities 
of the house, called the tavern. As he 
was himself a very temperate man, and 
many of his guests were of the same dis- 
position, the quantity of wine for the use 
of the common room was but moderate ; 
but as drinking was muchin fashion in those 
days, in order to gratify such of his guests 
as had indulged themselves in that custom, 
he had recourse to the above-mentioned 
contrivance ; and it was the custom of all 
who loved a cheerful glass, to adjourn to 
the tavern soon after dinner, and leave 
the more sober folks to themselves. Here 
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a waiter in a blue apron attended, (as 
was the fashion then,) and all things in 
the room were contrived so as to humour 
the illusion, Here, every one called for 
what liquor they liked, with as little 
restraint as if they were really in a public. 
house, and to pay their share of the 
reckoning. Here, too, the midnight orgies 
of Bacchus were often celebrated, with 
the same noisy mirth as is customary in 
his city temples, without in the least dis. 
turbing the repose of the more sober part 
of the family. Games of all sorts were 
allowed, but under such restrictions as to 
prevent gambling; and so as to answer 
their true end, that of amusement, with. 
out injury to the purse of the players, 
There were two billiard-tables, and a 
large bowling-green ; ample provision was 
made for all such as delighted in country 
sports; variety of guns, with proper 
ammunition ; fishing tackle of all sorts; 
a pack of buck-hounds, another of fox. 
hounds, and another of harriers. He 
constantly kept twenty choice hunters 
in his stavles, for the.use of those who 
were not properly mounted for the chase, 
It may be thought that his income was 
not sufficient to support so expensive an 
establishment ; but when it is considered 
that eight thousand a year at that time 
was fully equal to double that sum as at 
present; that his large demesne, in some 
of the richest soil in Ireland, furnished 
the house with every necessary except 
groceries and wine; it may be supposed 
to be easily practicable if under the regu- 
lation of a strict economy; of which no 
man was a greater master. I am told 
his plan was so well formed, and he had 
such checks upon all his domestics, that 


~it was impossible there could be any 


waste, or that any article from the larder, 
or a single bottle of wine from the cellar, 
could have been purloined, without im- 
mediate detection. This was done partly 
by the choice of faithfnl stewards, and 
clerks of approved integrity; but chiefly 
by his own superintendence of the whole, 
as not a day passed without having all 
the accounts of the preceding one laid 
before him. This he was enabled to do 
by his early rising; and the business 
being finished before others were out of 
their beds, he always appeared the most 
disengaged man in the house, and seemed 
to have as little concern in the conduct of 
it as any of the guests. And, indeed, to 
a stranger he might easily pass for such, 
as he made it a point that no one should 
consider him in the light of master uf 
the house, nor pay him the least civilities 
on that score; which he carried so far, 
that he sometimes went abroad without 
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giving any notice, and staid away several 
days, while things went on as usual at 
home; and on his return, he would not 
allow any gratulations to be made him, 
nor any other notice to be taken of him, 
than if he had not been absent during 
that time. The arrangements of every 
sort. were so prudently made, that no 
multiplicity of guests or their domestics 
ever occasioned any disorder, and all 
things were conducted with the same 
ease and regularity as in a private family. 
There was one point, which seemed of 
great difficulty, that of establishing certain 
signals, by which each servant might 
know when he was summoned to his 
master’s apartment. For this purpose 
there was a great hall appropriated to 
their use, where they always assembled 
when they were not upon duty. Along 
the wall bells were ranged in order, one 
to each apartment, with the number of 
the chamber marked over it; so that 
when any of them was rung they had 
only to turn their eyes to the bell, and 
see what servant was called. He was 
the first who put an end to that inhos- 
pitable custom of giving vales to servants, 
by making a suitable addition to their 
wages; at the same time assuring them, 
that if they ever took any afterwards, 


they should be discharged with disgrace , 
and to prevent temptation the guests 
were informed that Mr. Mathew would 
consider it us the highest affront, if any 


offer of that sort were made. As Swift 
had heard much of this place from Dr. 
Sheridan, who had been often a welcome 
guest there, both on account of his com- 
panionable qualities, and as being pre- 
ceptor to the nephew of Mr. Mathew ; 
he was desirous of seeing with his own 
eyes whether the report of it were true, 
which he could not help thinking to have 
been much exaggerated. Upon receiving 
an intimation of this from Dr. Sheridan, 
Mr. Mathew wrote a polite letter to the 
Dean, requesting the honour of a visit, 
in company with the Doctor, on his next 
school vacation. They set out accordingly 
on horseback, attended by a gentleman 
who was a near relation of Mr. Mathew, 
and from whom I received the whole of 
the following account. They had scarce 
reached the inn where they were to pass 
the first night, and which, like most of 
the Irish inns at that time, afforded but 
miserable entertainment, when a coach 
and six horses arrived, sent to convey 
them the remainder of their journey to 
Thomastown; and at the same time 
bringing store of viands, wine, and other 
liquors for their refreshment. Swift was 
highly pleased with this uncommon mark 
Vor. XV. 
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of attention paid him, and the circum- 
stance of the coach proved particularly 
agreeable, as he had been a good deal 
fatigued with his day’s journey. When 
they came within sight of the house, the 
Dean, astonished at its magnitude, cried 
out, * What, in the name of God, can be 
the use of such a vast building?’ ‘ Why, 
Mr. Dean,’ replied their fellow-traveller 
before mentioned, ‘there are no less than 
forty apartments for guests in that house, 
and all of them probably occupied at this 
time, except what are reserved for us.’ 
Swift, in his usual manner, called out 
to the coachman to stop, and bade him 
turn about and drive him back to Dublin, 
for he could not think of mixing with 
such a crowd. ‘ Well,’ said he, after- 
wards, suddenly, ‘there is no remedy, 
I must submit; but I have lost a fort- 
night of my life.” Mr. Mathew received 
him at the door with uncommon marks 
of respect ; and then, conducting him to 
his apartment, after some compliments, 
made his usual speech; acquainting him 
with the customs of the house, and retired, 
leaving him in possession of his castle. 
Soon after the cook appeared with his 
Lill of fare, to receive his directions about 
supper, and the butler at the same time 
with a list of wines and other liquors. 
‘ And is all this really so?’ said Swift, 
‘and may I command here as in my own 
house?” The gentleman before men- 
tioned assured him he might, and that 
nothing could be more agreeable to the 
owner of that mansion, than that all 
under his roof should live conformably 
to their own inclinations, without the 
least restraint. ‘ Well, then,’ said Swift, 
‘1 invite you and Dr. Sheridan to be my 
guests while I stay, for I think I shall 
hardly be tempted to mix with the mob 
below.’ Three days were passed in ridin 

over the demesne, and viewing the severa 
improvements, without ever seeing Mr. 
Mathew, or any of his guests; nor were 
the company below much concerned at 
his absence, as his very name usually 
inspired those who did not know him 
with awe, and they were afraid his 
presence would put an end to that ease 
and cheerfulness which reigned among 
them. On the fourth day, Swift entered 
the room where the company were as- 
sembled before dinner, and addressed Mr. 
Mathew in one of the finest complimental 
speeches that ever was made; in which 
he expatiated on all the beauties of his 
improvements with the skill of an artist, 
and the taste of a connoisseur. He 
showed that he had a full comprehen- 
sion of the whole of the plan, and of 
the judicious adaptation of the parts to 
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the whole, and pointed out severa articles 
which had escaped general observation, 
Such an address, from a man of Swift's 
character, could not fail of being pleasing 
to the owner, who was at the same time 
the planner of these improvements; and 
so fine an eulogium from one who was 
supposed to deal more in satire than 
panegyric, was likely to remove the 
prejudice entertained against his cha- 
racter, and prepossess the rest of the 
company in his favour. He concluded 
his speech, by saying, ‘ And now, ladies 
and gentlemen, I am come to live among 
you, and it shall be no fault of mine if 
we do not pass’ our time agreeably.’ 
After dinuer, being in high spirits, he 
entertained the company with various 
pleasantries; Dr. Sheridan and he played 
into one another’s hands; they joked, 
they punned, they laughed, and a general 
gaiety was diffused among the whole 
company. Ina short time all constraint 
on his account disappeared. He entered 
readily into all their little schemes of 
promoting mirth, and every day, with 
the assistance of his coadjutor, produced 
some new one, which afforded a good 
deal of sport and merriment. Never 
were such joyous scenes known there 
before; for, when to ease and cheer- 
fulness there is superadded, at times, the 
higher zest of gay wit, lively fancy, and 
droll humour, nothing can be wanting to 
the perfection of the social pleasures of 
life. When the time came which obliged 
Dr. Sheridan to return to his school, 
the company were so deliyhted with the 
Dean, that they earnestly entreated him 
to remain there for some time longer; 
and Mr. Mathew himself for once broke 
through his rule of never soliciting the 
stay of any guest, (it being the established 
custom of the house that all might depart 
whenever they thought proper, without 
any ceremony of leave-taking,) by joining 
in the request, Swift found himself so 
happy in his situation there, that he 
readily yielded to their solicitations, and 
instead of the fortnight which he had 
originally intended, passed four months 
there, much to his own satisfaction, and 
that of all those who visited the place 
during that time. Having gone some- 
what out of my way to give an account 
of the owner of this happy mansion, I 
am: tempted to digress a little farther 
by relating an adventure he was engaged 
in, of so singular a kind, as deserves well 
to be recorded. It was towards the latter 
end of Queen Anne's reign, when Mr, 
Mathew returned to Dublin, after his 
long residence abroad. At that time 
party ran very high, but raged no where 
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with such violence as in that city, inso. 
much that duels were fought there every 
day on that score. There happened 1 
be, at that time, two gentlemen in Lon. 
don who valued themselves highly on 
their skill in fencing; the name of one of 
them was Pack, the other Creed; the 
former a major, the latter a captain in 
the army. Hearing of these deadly ex. 
ploits in Dublin, they resolved, like two 
knight-errants, to go over in quest of 
adventure. Upon enquiry, they learned 
that Mr. Mathew, lately arrived from 
France, had the character of being one 
of the first swordsmen in Europe. Pack, 
rejoiced to find an antagonist worthy of 
him, resolved the first opportunity to 
pick a quarrel with him; and meeting 
him as he was carried along the street 
in his chair, jostled the fore-chairman, 
Of this Mathew took no notice, as sup. 
posing it to be accidental. But Pack 
afterwards boasted of it in the public 
coffee-house, saying that he had pur. 
posely offered this insult to that gen. 
tleman, who had not the spirit to resent 
it. There happened to be present a par. 
ticular friend of Mr. Mathew’s, of the 
name of Macnamara, a man of tried 
courage, and reputed the best fencer in 
Ireland. He immediately took up the 
quarrel, and said, he was sure Mr, 
Mathew did not suppose the affront 
intended, otherwise he would have chas- 
tised him on the spot; but if the Major 
would let him know where he was to be 
found, he should be waited on imme. 
diately on his friend’s return, who was 
to dine that day a little way out of town, 
The Major said that he should be at the 
tavern over the way, where he and his 
companions would wait their commands, 
Immediately on his arrival, Mathew, 
being made acquainted with what had 
passed, went from the coffee-house to 
the tavern, accompanied by Macnamara. 
Being shown into the room where the two 
gentlemen were, after having secured the 
door, without any expostulation, Mathew 
and Pack drew their swords ; but Macna- 
mara stopped them, saying, he had some- 
thing to propose before they proceeded to 
action. He said, ¢ In cases of this nature, 
he never could bear to be a cool spec- 
tator; so, sir,’ (addressing himself to 
Creed,) ‘if you please, I[ shall have 
the honour of entertaining you in the 
same manner.’ Creed, who desired no 
better sport, made no other reply than 
that of instantly drawing Lis sword ; and 
to work the four champions fell, with 
the same composure as if it were only 
a fencing match with foils. The con- 
flict was of some duration, and maintained 
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with great obstinacy by the two officers, 
notwithstanding the great effusion of blood 
from the many wounds which they had re- 
ceived. At length, quite exhausted, they 
both fell, and yielded the victory to the 
superior skill of their antagonists, Upon 
this occasion, Mathew gave a remarkable 
proof of the perfect composure of his mind 
during the action. Creed had fallen the 
first; upon which Pack exclaimed, ¢ Ah ! 
poor Creed, are you gone?” * Yes," said 
Mathew, very composedly, ‘ and you shall 
instantly Pack after him,’ at the same 
time making a home thrust quite through 
his body, which threw him to the ground. 
This was the more extraordinary, as he 
was never in his life, either before or 
after, known to have aimed at a pun. 
The number of wounds received by the 
vanquished parties was very great; and 
what seemed almost miraculous, their 
opponents were untouched. The sur- 
geons, seeing the desperate state of their 
patients, would not suffer them to be 
removed out of the room where they 
fought, but had beds immediately con- 
veyed into it, on which they lay many 
hours in a state of insensibility. When 
they came to themselves, and saw where 
they were, Pack, in a feeble voice, said 
to his companion, ¢ Creed, I think we 
are the conquerors, for we have kept the 
field of battle.’ For a long time their lives 
were despaired of, but, to the astonish- 
ment of every one, they both recovered. 
When they were able to see company, 
Mathew and his friend attended them 
daily, and a close intimacy afterwards 
ensued, as they found them men of 
probity, and of the best disposition, ex- 
cept in this Quixotish idea of duelling, 
whereof they were now pertectly cured.” 


Among Swift’s exciting or amusing 
eecupations, a sedulous anxiety to 
improve the interests of his cathedral 
were never forgotten; nor was he 
once known, even when disease had 
much impaired his faculties, and the 
love of money was supposed to have 
acquired in his mind an undue ascen- 
dancy, to sacrifice, in the smallest 
degree, the permanent interests of 
the deanery to his own immediate 
advantage, however great. 

The poverty of the clergy, to which 
he in great measure attributed the 
indecent contempt in which the order 
was held in Ireland, he referred to the 
selfish and interested mismanagement 
of their predecessors; and while he 
sought, by all legitimate means, to 
elevate his church to that position of 
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temporal wealth and honour which 
he believed it ought to occupy in 
order to be effective for the purposes 
of its establishment, he never for a 
moment forgot, that, far superior to 
all earthly dignities, and far more 
necessary to his church than all pro- 
visions of land and gold, are the noble 
endowments of piety exhibited in the 
morals and benevolence of its clergy. 
It was the same general anxiety for 
the improvement of his order which 
induced him, industriously and criti- 
cally, to observe not only the doe- 
trines, but even the manner and pro- 
nunciation of such young clergymen 
as happened to preach in his cathedral, 
and, at the close of the service, with 
a frank, but, at the same time, a cour- 
teous distinctness, to declare to his 
youthful visitor the result of his atten- 
tive hearing, seasoned always with 
whatever commendations the quality 
of his doctrine or elocution would 
warrant. His intimacy with Sir Arthur 
Acheson induced him, about this time, 
to consent to visit him at his residence, 
where he passed a year, as usual, upon 
such occasions, taking upon him the 
functions of head steward, overseeing 
the labourers and directing their opera- 
tions, declaiming upon health and exer- 
cise, writing what he called “ family 
trifles,” among which that admirable 
piece of humour, “ Hamilton's Bawn,” 
was one, and indulging freely every 
caprice which presented itself. But 
the social qualities of Swift were much 
impaired. The horrible malady, whose 
final victory was approaching, had 
strangely distorted the noble character 
in its pristine form so justly moulded. 
Some passions, and those among the 
darker, had acquired a morbid en- 
largement, and other finer tendencies 
were cankered and gone; and the 
unbending energy of judgment which 
had governed and tempered all the 
elements of passion and thought, had 
lost its unquestioned sovereignty, and 
waged a precarious, fluctuating war 
against the rebellious strugglers that 
it used to rule so grandly and so well. 
He had now become liable to unac- 
countable and appalling bursts of fury 
upon the slightest contradiction. To 
protracted fits of bleak, inaccessible 
moroseness —to long visitations of 
midnight, dark despondency—and to 
stern, uncomplaining agonies of dim 
forebodings ; he began to feel his own 
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unfitness for society ;* and having de- 
clined a proposition to which he had 
almost conclusively assented, to fix his 
residence upon a small farm, which Sir 
Arthur desired to let to him for that pur- 

se, inthe neighbourhood of Market- 

ill, he once more established himself 
in the deanery house. At about this 
time were written some of the most 
vigorous and fiery of his satirical poems. 
« The Rhapsody on Poetry ;” “The 
Verses on his own Death;” “The 
Legion Club ;” the last of which was 
written during an unmitigated parox- 
ysm of his disease. Almost the last, 
and certainly one of the most violent of 
the scenes in which the satire of the 
Dean involved him, was his interview 
with Sergeant Bettesworth. The cir- 
cumstances of which, Scott has collect- 
ed with concise distinctness. “In a 
satire printed in 1773, ridiculing the 
Dissenters for pretending to the title 
of “Brother Protestants, and Fellow 
Christians,” the Dean, among other 
illustrations of their presumption, in- 
troduced this simile :— 


Thus at the bar the booby B———, 

Though half a crown o’erpays his sweat's worth, 
Who knows in law, nor text, nor margent, 

Calls Singleton his brother Sergeant. 


The blank in the termination of the 
first couplet indicated Mr. Bettesworth, 
a member of Parliament, and a Ser- 
geant-at-law,} remarkable for his florid 
elocution in the house, and at the bar, 
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who had been very active in promoti 

those proceedings which Swift regard. 
ed as prejudicial to the clergy. Upon 
reading the lines, he was wrought up 
to such a height of indignation, that 
drawing out a knife, he swore he would, 
with that very instrument, cut out the 
Dean's ears. After this denunciation, 
he went in the height of his fury to the 
deanery, and from thence to Mr. Wor. 
rall’s, where Swift was on avisit. The 
family was at dinner, and the stranger 
being shewn into another apartment, 
the Dean was called out to him. The 
Sergeant advanced to him with great 
haughtiness, and said, “ Doctor Jona- 
than Swift, Dean of St. Patrick's, I 
am Sergeant Bet—tes—worth ;” this 
being his affected mode of pronouncing 
his name. “ Of what regiment?” an. 
swered Swift. After a very long par- 
ley, Bettesworth began to raise his 
voice, and gave such indications of 
violence, that Mr. Worrall and the 
servants rushing in, compelled him to 
withdraw. The tradition in the Dean's 
own family bears that Bettesworth 
actually drew his knife ; but the Dean’s 
own narrative, transmitted to the lord 
lieutenant, does not countenance that 
last excess; only affirming, that by 
Bettesworth’s own report, he had a 
sharp knife in his pocket, and a foot- 
man attending in the hall, to open the 
door to one or two ruffians, who waited 
his summons, in the street.{ The 
Dean remained composed and unmoved 


* While at Markethill, he frequently rose abruptly from the dinner table, and had 
his food brought to him in his own chamber, where he used to confine himself, until 
the paroxysm of gloom or ill-humour had passed away. ; 

+ The rhyme is said to have been suggested by a casual circumstance. A_ porter 
brought a burden to the Dean’s house while he was busy with the poem, and labouring 
to find a rhyme for this uncommon name, the more anxiously, that Bettesworth 
exulted in the idea of its being impossible, The fellow”s demand being considered as 
exorbitant, he wiped his forehead, saying, with the humour of a low Irishman, “ Oh! 
your reverence, my sweat’s worth half a crown.” The Dean instantly caught at the 
words, “ Ay, that it is—there’s half a crown for you.” This anecdote is given on 
the authority of Mr. Theophilus Swift. 

¢ Various accounts of this interview have been given, but that of the Dean to the Duke 
of Dorset, written immediately after it took place, ought to be preferred. The follow. 
ing additional circumstances are mentioned by Sheridan :—*“ Oh! Mr. Dean,” said Bet- 
tesworth, in answer to the retort mentioned in the text, “ We know your powers of 
raillery, you know well. enough that Iam one of his Majesty’s Sergeants at law.” 
«: What then, sir?” « Why, then, sir, lam come to demand of you whether you are the 
author of this poem, (producing it,) and these villainous lines on me ?” at the same time 
reading them aloud with great vehemence of emphasis, and much gesticulation, Sir,” 
said Swift, “ it was a piece of advice given in my early days by Lord Somers, never 
to own or disown any writing laid to my charge ; because, if I did this in some cases, 
whatever I did not disown afterwards would infallibly be imputed to me as mine. 
Now, sir, I take this to have been a very wise maxim, and as such, lave followed it 
ever since; and I believe it will hardly be in the power of all your rhetoric, as great 
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during this extraordinary scene. It was 
fortunate for the Sergeant's person, as 
wellas his character, that he did not pro- 
ceed in his meditated vengeance on the 

rson of an old man, and a clergyman, 
since the attempt must have been made 
at the risk of his life. So soon as the 
news transpired, the inhabitants of that 

rt of Dublin, called Earl of Meath’s 

iberty, assembled, and sent a deputa- 
tion to Swift, requesting his permis- 
sion to take vengeance on Bettesworth, 
for his intended violence to the patriot 
of Ireland. Swift returned them thanks 
for their zeal, but enjoined them to 
disperse ew) and, adding a do- 
nation of two or three guineas, prohi- 
bited them from getting drunk with 
the money, adding, “‘ You are my sub- 
jects, and I expect you will obey me.” 
It is no slight proof of the despotism 
of his authority, founded as it was, 
solely upon respect and gratitude, that 
his defenders complied with his recom- 
mendation in both particulars, and 
peaceably and soberly separated to their 
dwellings. For some time, however, 
they formed a guard among themselves 
for the purpose of watching the dean- 
ery, and the person of the Drapier, lest 
Bettesworth should have adopted any 
new scheme of violence. 


Few stronger proofs of the fervour 
of popularity and gratitude, of which 
Swift was the object, could have been 
afforded, than that conveyed in the 
above anecdote. That Swift was fully 
conscious of the influence which he 
possessed over the opinions and pas- 
sions of the populace, cannot be for a 
moment reasonably doubted. When 
he opposed the scheme of Primate 
Boulter, which had in contemplation 
the lowering of the value of the gold 
currency of Ireland, a considerable 
agitation was excited, and the offended 
dignitary availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the Lord Mayor's 
public entertainment, to tax Swift with 
having inflamed the prejudices of the 
people against him. ‘ What; I in- 
flame them,” said Swift; “had I lifted 
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my finger, they would have torn you 
to pieces.” In spite of the Drapier’s 
opposition, however, the measure was 
adopted; and as it was found to answer 
the objects proposed, it was soon for- 
gotten. 

The political feelings, or rather pas- 
sions of Swift, burned on, even after 
the extinction of almost every other 
motive and sensibility ; and in 1741, 
when the tidings of Lord Orford’s 
dismissal reached Dublin, he actually, 
for the purpose of expressing his joy 
and triumph, set up a carriage; alux- 
ury in which he had never before in- 
dulged. The news was, however, 
groundless; and Bishop Rundle, one 
of the many old friends of Swift who 
insulted his memory, even before his 
body had ceased to live, has comme- 
morated the occurrence, in a letter 
preserved in the British Museum. 


“ As soon as Dean Swift heard that 
Lord Orford was dismissed from power, 
he awakened with one flash of light from 
his dreaming of what he once was, and 
cried, ‘ I made a vow that I would set up 
a coach when that man was turned out of 
his places: and having the good fortune 
to behold that day, long despaired of, I 
will show that I was sincere ;’ and sent 
for a coach-maker. The operator comes 
—had one almost ready—it was sent home 
—horses were purchased—and the Dean 
entered the triumphelit double chariot, 
supported by two old women, and his 
daily flatterer, to entertain him with the 
only music he had an ear to hear at this 
age. They made up the partie quarrée, 
and with much ado, enabled his decrepit 
reverence to endure the fatigue of travel- 
ling twice round our great square, by the 
cordial and amusement of their fulsome 
commendations, which he calls facetious 
pleasantry. But the next packet brought 
word (what lying varlets these news-wri- 
ters are!) that Lord Orford’s party re- 
vived, &c. Swift sunk back in the corner 
of his coach, his under jaw fell; he was car- 
ried up to his chamber and great chair, and 
obstinately refused to be lifted into the 
treacherous vehicle any more, till the 
news-writers at least, shall be hanged, for 


a master az you are of it, to make me swerve from that rule.” Many other things 
passed, as related in the above-mentioned letter. But when Bettesworth was going 
away, he said, «* Well, since you will give me no satisfaction in this affair, let me tell 
you, your gown is your protection ; under the sanction of which, like one of your own 
Yahoos, who had climbed up to the top of a high tree, you sit secure, and squreme 
filth round on all mankind.” - Swilt had candour enough not to conceal this las he 
cumstance, at the same time saying, ‘ that the fellow showed more wit than he thought 
him possessed of.” 
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deceiving him to imagine that Lord Or- 
ford was bona fide out of power, though 
visibly out of place. Now he despairs of 
seeing vengéance taken on any, who, odd 
fellow! he thinks more richly deserve it ; 
and since he cannot send them out of the 
world with dishonour, he intends soon to 
go out of it in a pet."—Letter signed 
Thomas Derry, dated March 20, 1741-2. 

« The Bishop is incorrect in supposing 
that Swift laid aside the equipage which 
was thus set up. It appears from Wil- 
son’s affidavit, that Swift, in July 1742, 
had a carriage of his own.” 


Year after year now brought to 
Swift the mournful announcement that 
some one or other of those friends, 
who had shared his happiest and proud- 
est hours, were gathered to the grave. 
His health too, long undermined, began 
rapidly to decline; and these melan- 
choly circumstances were darkened by 
the conscious dread, that the proud 
mind would be the first to die. This 
was a presentiment which had long 
hauntedhim. Doctor Young, the cele- 
brated author of the Night Thoughts, 
has recorded a striking anecdote illus- 
trative of this melancholy habit. 
Having, along with some friends, ac- 
companied the Dean upon a walk of 


about a mile out of town, Swift stop- 


ped short. ‘ We passed on,” says the 
author of the Night Thoughts, * but 
receiving he did not follow us, I went 
ack and found him fixed as a statue, 
and earnestly gazing upward at a noble 
elm, which, in its uppermost branches, 
was much withered and decayed. 
Pointing at it, he said, * I shall be like 
that tree, I shall die at the top.” “To 
the same internal feeling of decay,” says 
Scott, may be traced his answer to a 
friend who mentioned some one as a fine 
oldgentleman. ‘*What!" said the Dean 
with some violence, “ have you yet to 
learn that there is no such thing as a 
fine old gentleman? If the man you 
speak of had either a mind or body worth 
a farthing, they would have worn him 
out long ago.” About the same time, 
and under the influence of the same 
cheerless despondency, when a friend 
had observed upon the sudden fall of 
a lofty and ponderous pier-glass, under 
which he and Swift had been standing 
but a moment before. “ What a pro- 
vidential escape have we had. Had 
I od alone,” replied Swift, “I 
should not have rejoiced at my escape.” 
The last source of social enjoyment, 
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the companionship of the gay, simple, 
honest Sheridan, was now removed 
from him. Pecuniary embarrassments, 
and a certain generous imprudence re. 
specting the regulation of expenses, 
which was, for two or three genera. 
tions, the peculiar, and almost the onl 
inheritance of the family, obliged him 
to discontinue his school, and to leave 
Dublin. Previously, however, to his 
retiring to his country residence, he 
made a short sojourn at the deanery; 
a visit which terminated, owing to the 
morbid moroseness of Swift, in the 
alienation of the two friends. And it 
is a melancholy reflection, that the 
quarrel preceded by but a few months, 
the death of the faithful Sheridan, 
whose light-hearted humour had so- 
laced many a gloomy hour of the asce. 
tic statesman ; and who uniformly and 
successfully exerted his powers, to cheer 
the declining days of him, to whom he 
had accustomed himself to look with 
the love of brotherhood, and with the 
admiration almost of worship. But 
with his humour, good nature and sim- 
plicity, Sheridan had a just and honest 
pride, which scorned to take false 
alarm at the bluntness of the Drapier's 
eccentric manners, but which, in no less 
a degree, scorned to submit for a mo- 
ment, to an act or word, which carried 
in reality the spirit of insult. 

Swift and Sheridan then parted in 
displeasure ; and long after the injured 
friend had been numbered among the 
dead, and when the palsy of idiocy 
had touched the brain of Swift, leaving 
but few remembrances unobliterated, 
and few affections undestroyed, he was 
wont to ask Mrs. Whiteway, “ Do you 
remember Dr. Sheridan?” And upon 
her answering him in the affirmative, 
it was his habit to continue with a deep 
sigh, “ Ah, my friend, I lost my right 
hand when I lost him.” 

By means of his strict economy, 
Swift had amassed a considerable sum 
of money, which, after some doubt, 
he at length resolved to bequeath for 
the foundation of that charitable Insti- 
tution which bears his name; prompted 
it may be, to this peculiar application 
of the bequest, by a melancholy anti- 
cipated sympathy with those miseries 
which it is meant to relieve, or at least 
to shelter. 

From the year 1736, until the year 
1740, his constitutional disease afflicted 
him with daily increasing violence. 











Long and full of energy was the strug- 

le between the mind and its destroyer 
—but faculty after faculty was sub- 
dued—the grand intellectual fabric 
reeled under the relentlessly repeated 
shocks. Spirit, temper, memory, all 
the exhilarating gaiety and matchless 
wit, the unconquerable ardour, the 
fervent reasoning, the deadly, fiery 
sarcasm, all the unequalled powers 
which had made him beloved by the 
oppressed, and feared by the great, 
were now for ever confounded in help- 
less, undistinguishable ruin, and Swift 
the patriot—the man who with the sole 
force of intellect, and single-handed, 
had vindicated the liberties of his coun- 
try, was now a living spectacle of won- 
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der and abasement—a mere effigy of 
humanity—a palsied delirious idiot. 

When first his reason gave way, he 
at once burst into the ravings of out- 
rageous lunacy, a state of violence 
which was succeeded by one of passive 
and utter fatuity, in which he appeared 
scarcely conscious of anything that 
surrounded him, unobservant, dumb, 
and helpless, a monument of stricken 
humanity. Until the 19th of October, 
1745, was this piteous and most awful 
scene protracted, and then without one 
pang or struggle, his eventful life was 
closed. * 

The moment that it was made pub- 
licly known that Swift was dead, the 
gratitude and enthusiasm of the Irish 















* The most minute account of this melancholy period is given by Dr. Delany. “In 
the beginning of the year 1741, his understanding was so much impaired, and his pas- 
sions so greatly increased, that he was utterly incapable of conversation, Strangers 
were not permitted to approach him, and his friends found it necessary to have guar- 
dians appointed of his person and estate. Early in the year 1742, his reason was 
wholly subverted, and his rage became absolute madness. The last person whom he 
knew was Mrs, Whiteway; and the sight of her, when he knew her no longer, 
threw him into fits of rage’so violent and dreadful, that she was forced to leave him; 
and the only acts of kindness that remained in her power, was to call once or twice a 
week at the deanery, inquire alter his health, and see that proper care was taken of 
him, Sometimes she would steal a look at him when his back was towards her, but 
did not dare to venture into his sight. He would neither eat nor drink while the 
servants who brought him his provisions staid in the room. His meat, which was 
served up ready cut, he would sometimes suffer to stand an hour upon the table before 
he would touch it; and at last he would eat it walking; for, during this miserable 
state of his mind, it was his constant custom to walk ten hours a day. 

“ In October, 1742, after this frenzy had continued several months, his left eye 
swelled to the size of an egg, and the lid appeared to be so much inflamed and discoloured, 
that the surgeon expected it would mortify ; several large boils also broke out on his 
arms and his body. The extreme pain of this tumour kept him waking near a month, 
and during one week it was with difficulty that five persons kept him, by mere force, 
from tearing out his eyes. Just before the tumour perfectly subsided, and the pain 
left him, he knew Mrs. Whiteway, took her by the hand, and spoke to her with his 
former kindness: that day, and the following, he knew his physician and surgeon, and 
all his family, and appeared so far to have recovered his understanding and temper, 
that the surgeon was not without hopes that he might once more enjoy society, and 
be amused with the company of his old friends. This hope, however, was but of short 
duration; for a few days afterwards he sunk into a state of total insensibility, slept 
much, and could not, without great difficulty, be prevailed on to walk across the room, 
This was the effect of another bodily disease, his brain being loaded with water. 
Mr. Stevens, an ingenious clergyman of his chapter, pronounced this to be the case 
during his illness, and upon opening his head it appeared that he was not mistaken ; 
but, though he often entreated the Dean's friends and physicians that his skull might 
be trepanned and the water discharged, no regard was paid to his opinion or advice, 

« After the Dean had continued silent a whole year in this helpless state of idiocy, his 
housekeeper went intu his room on the 3Uth of November in the morning, telling him 
that it was his birth-day, and that bontires and illuminations were preparing to cele- 
brate it as usual; to this he immediately replied—+ it is all folly, they had better let 
it alone.’ 

“ He would often attempt to speak his mind, but could not recollect words to 
express his meaning ; upon which he would shrug up his shoulders, shake his head, 
and sigh heartily. Among all kinds of smells, none offended him so much as uff 
ofacandle. It happened that a young girl, the daughter of his housekeeper’s n, 
blew out a candle iu his chamber; at which he knit his brows, looked angry, and said, 
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people gathered thousands around the 
house, where lay all that remained of 
the great patriot who had thought so 
wisely, and striven so well for the 
rights of his country. The long term 
of mental darkness which had pre- 
ceded his dissolution, the years of 
suffering which had separated him from 
their sight, were all forgotten, and 
tears and sobs and blessings spoke the 
fervour and sincerity of the love 
and reverence which they had borne 
him. 

He was buried, in obedience to his 
own directions, privately, in the great 
aisle of St. Patrick's cathedral. The 
spot is marked by a plain slab, upon 
which is cut the following epitaph, writ- 
ten by himself : — 


HIC DEPOSITUM EST CORPUS 
JONATHAN SWIFT, 8. T. P. 
HUJUS ECCLESIZ CATHBDRALIS 
DECANI: 
UBI SEVA INDIGNATIO 
ULTERIUS COR LACERARE NEQUIT. 
ABI, VIATOR, 
ET IMITARE, 81 POTERIS 
STRENUUM PRO VIRILI LIBERTATIS VINDICATOREM 
OBIT ANNO (1745) : 
MENSIS (eCcTOBRIs) DIB (19) 
ATATIS ANNO (78). 


No man ever yet understood him- 
self or another created man. A ma- 
chine so infinitely complex, so inscru- 
tably subtle,—the great miracle of 
miracles,---not moved by one spring or 
regulated by one check, but stirred by 


ten thousand thousand forces, impel- 
ling powers, working in secret, some 
opposed, and some combined, applied 
in a thousand different parts, all rest- 
less, all straining for the mastery, all 
fountains of never-ending motion. 
Philosophers have dreamed away whole 
existences in speculation. Metaphy- 
sicians have argued, ridiculed and de. 
claimed. The cunning engineers of 
the mind have builded up their Babel 
towers. But there is confusion of 
tongues among them, and jarring of 
design, and mutual frustration of la- 
bour, rendering schemes in themselves 
unattainable, and efforts intrinsically 
vain, a spectacle of pain, humiliation, 
and involuntary ridicule. We judge 
of man’s character through the out- 
ward senses. We look upon his coun- 
tenance, and we see there, mayhap, a 
scowl or a smile, we look to his history 
and we see there the record of certain 
acts, and of certain words. These are 
but the ripples and Ddillows of that in- 
finite and fathomless ocean—the mind 
of man. But whence come they, or 
why? Are they borne on by the 
ebb and flow of the immutable tides— 
have they had their birth in earth- 
quake-shocks of secret voleanos—are 
they the glad offspring of fresh breezes, 
or the spent tremblings of distant tor- 
nados—or are they rolled up by the 
heavings of the unseen monsters of the 
mighty deep—We know not, we see 
them, and that is all. Can we sum 


‘ You are a little dirty slut! He spoke no more of it; but seemed displeased with 


her the whole evening. 





« Some other instances of short intervals of sensibility and reason, after his madness 
had ended in stupor, seems to prove that his disorder, whatever it was, had not de- 
stroyed, but only suspended the powers of his mind. 

*« He was sometimes visited by Mr. Dean Swift, a relation, and about Christmas, 
1743, he seemed desirous to speak to him. Mr. Swift then told him he came to dine 
with him; and Mrs. Ridgeway, the housekeeper, immediately said, * Won’t you give 
Mr. Swift a glass of wine, sir?’ To this he made no answer, but slowed he under- 
stood the question, by shrugging up his shoulders, as he had been used to do, when he 
had a mind a friend should spend the evening with him, and which was as much as to 
say, ‘you will ruin me in wine.’ Soon after ke again eadeavoured, with a good deal 
of pain, to find words; but at last, after many efforts, not being able, he fetched a deep 
sigh, and was afterwards silent, A few months after this, upon his housekeeper’s 
removing a knife, as he was going to catch at it, he shrugged up his shoulders, and 
said, ‘I am what I am;’ and, in about six minutes, repeated the same words two or 
three times, 

“In the year 1744, he now and then called his servant by his name, and once 
attempted to speak to him, but not being able to express his meaning, he showed signs 
of much uneasiness, and at last said, ‘1 ama fool.’ Once afterwards, as his servant 
was taking away his watch, he said, ‘ Bring it here ;’ and when the same servant was 
Lregipe a hard large coal, he said, ‘ That is a stone, you blockhead.’ 

‘ m this time he was perfectly silent, till the latter end of October 1745; and 
then died without the least pang or convulsion, in the seventy-eighth year of his age.” 
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up the number of the agents endlessly 
at work in the mind of man, or calcu- 
late the subtle varieties of strength 
and direction which regulate their im- 
pulses. Can we find a rule to measure 
their fluctuations, and to account for 
their awakenings, or their slumber- 
ings? Surely we cannot. The world 
of matter is subdued to us—mountains 
are cut through—the tides of the sea 
over-spanned by bridges—we walk 
dry and safe under the waters of great 
rivers—nay, certain masses of inert 
matter have been so fashioned, that 
at the will of the artist, they must add 
and subtract, and calculate with infal- 
lible mathematical precision, but there 
never will arise that moral Bahbage 
who can understand or expound the 
simplest of the movements of that mi- 
raculous piece of mechanism—the hu- 
man mind. It is a work too near akin 
to God, for us to comprehend it, until 
at least other faculties are given to it; 
or else, until the capabilities which it 
has, are matured hereafter ; but now 
God has hidden that knowledge from 
our sight, and set it beyond us, as far 
as the east is from the west, as the hea- 
ven is from the earth. Therefore, in 
attempting to trace the character of 
that great man, whose chief acts and 
vicissitudes have been narrated in these 

es, the writer is conscious that he 
is but guessing, that he is but choosing 
among theories; nevertheless, among 
all this confusion and dimness, there 
are certain discernible fixed points, 
called principles, certain beacon lights, 
which, though they cannot disclose the 
dark world which lies beyond them, 
yet mark out with a steady brightness 
where a few of the mighty headlands 
lie. 

Swift was a patriot. He loved his 
country as no public man ever loved it 
since. He knew that it might be grand 
and happy—he saw it tortured and de- 
graded. The process by which it was 
governed was a systematic outrage up- 
on the constitution—a repeated assault 
upon the liberties, and an insult to the 
sense of the country. He looked to 
the people, and saw that example and 
fear had taught them to acquiesce. 
The rich bore their chains of gold, and 
the poor their chains of iron, and all 
carried them daintily, lest the clanking 
of the links should disturb the turn- 
key. The weak were cajoled, the dis- 
honest bribed, and the timid terrified. 
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No instrument of corruption or of in- 
timidation was unemployed, and none 
were employed in vain. The difii- 
culties of his course were aggravated 
by many circumstances: he was, when 
he returned to Ireland, a denounced 
and suspected man, and singularly un- 
popular ; and moreover, the people to 
whom he was to address himself, were 
then even more discordantly divided 
than they are now; yet, by the power of 
incorruptible integrity, unconquerable 
zeal, and matchless intellectual endow- 
ments, he aroused and united them all, 
made the nation for once assume the 
noble attitude of independence, and 
clothed it with dignity and power. 
His patriotism was not assumed to 
gratify a political pique, or to perplex 
a Whig premier. So early as the year 
1708, we have the following remark- 
able passage :— 


“‘ Here has been the Irish speaker so- 
liciting to get the Test clause repealed by 
an act here, for which I hope he will be 
impeached when your parliament meet 
again. 1 have reason to fear it will be 
repealed here next session; which will be 
of terrrible consequence, both as to the 
thing and the manner, by the parliament 
here interfering in things purely of Ireland, 
that have no relation to any interest of 
theirs, London, April 15, 1708.” 


The patriotism of Swift was a pas- 
sion of his mind—he sought the honour 
and happiness of his country, in all 
things striving for its true advantage, 
with an inspiring zeal and intrepidity 
which no meaner motive could have 
sustained. His exertions were regu- 
lated by the occasions which the his- 
tory of his country presented, and not 
by interest. There were from him 
no periodical bursts of patriotism to 
secure the periodical replenishment of 
coffers, but a steady and unvaried 
ardour of advocacy, which exposed 
every fraud, and appealed from every 
wrong which exaggerated no danger, 
and spared no delinquent. 

The “ agitation,” by means of which 
he wrought, was peculiar: it was an 
appeal to all Irishmen ; and its result 
was not the victory of a faction, but 
the triumph of a nation. It spoke to 
the reason, and not to the passions of 
the people ; and, consequently, it was 
unstained by crime and blood. It has 
been often said, that Swift hated Ire- 
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land; a charge supported by some 
falsely imputed libels upon that country, 
and more plausibly, by his acknow- 
ledged desire to reside in England; 
but beyond the pleasures of London 
society, and the attractions possessed 
by his most valued friends, there was 
another deeper motive. While he re- 
mained in Ireland, he was compelled, 
day by day, with unavailing but un- 
quenchable indignation, to witness the 
usurpations of England, the triumph 
of oppression, and the hopeless, helpless 
slavery of his people. He saw fraud 
and corruption, and all vile political 
prostitution richly prosperous, and 
systematically established;—he saw 
that the great were venal, and that the 
poor were slaves; and that England 
oppressed his country by demoralizing 
both ;—he saw that the government of 
this country was in principle a violation 
of the rights of nations; and practically, 
the infliction upon his countrymen of 
poverty and wretched dependance ; 
and he loathed the sight—he hated to 
witness crimes unpunished, and wrongs 
unredressed. To rub shoulders with 
slaves, and to uncover his head to the 
betrayers of trust and trucklers to 
power. 

The country of his birth felt to its 
heart the patriotism of Swift; and it 
is enough for the sincerity of that pa- 
triotism that the Irish people uxani- 
mously allowed it. And though the 
name of the Drapier has long ceased to 
command the passions and applause of 
the populace, the effects of his benevo- 
lence, the influence of his advocacy, 
and the power of his example, have 
not passed away. The friends of the 
principles advocated by the great Irish 
patriot, should remember, that his 
fame is perseveringly assailed by men 
who neither know nor can appreciate 
the struggles which he maintained for 
his country, and who, by the virulence 
of factious hatred, which has survived 
for a century, the death of its object, 
unwittingly testify in favour of the 
power of that genius which they seek 
to decry. 

Why does there exist no social con- 
federation in honour of his name? 
England has her Pitt clubs, her Fox 
clubs, and the like. Ireland had her 
Drapier’s Club, but that has long 
passed away: the popular memory and 
ep of Ireland lives not long. 

he events in her history throng too 
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rapidly, and standin relief too dark 
and startling, to suffer the eye of the 
spectator to rest upon the dim, but 
glorious past. In the moment of 
rapture and worship, we build a shrine 
to the genius and to the patriotism 
which have enlightened and saved our 
country, but there are none to keep 
the sacred fires alive, and the altars 
grow cold almost before the clay of the 
dead whom they are meant to com. 
memorate. 

Among the few beautiful feelings 
which nature has given to the heart of 
man, is that which bids us sympathise 
with mortality and spare the dead; 
which makes good men speak of the 
departed with reverence ; and woe to 
him who plucks from a garden of 
weeds one of its few flowers: woe to 
him who would kill that beautiful 
mysterious feeling which God has laid 
in the bosom of mankind. While our 
brother mortal is among us, he is of 
us ; his lot is ours; the same love he 
gives and takes; the same instincts, 
wishes, wants, are his; the same 
hatred pursues, the same slander dogs 
him; the same hot foemen beset his 
dwelling: but, in the midst of this 
loving and hating, jostling and avoid. 
ing, and all the rage and roar of act 
and passion, hope and hurry, comes 
death; and the stirring spirit, the 
noisy struggler through the world’s 
throng, is called away. But whither? 
We know not. The Almighty has 
spread a cloud between us and him; 
and he shall be no more seen. All his 
vast hopes, his world of unfinished pro- 
jects; pride, love, and scorn, are laid 
in the dark, cold, narrow grave, where 
the pointed witticism, and the loud 
sallies of jocund humour, with all their 
echoes of lusty laughter ; and the clear 
voice of deep philosophy, and the 
thunders of god-like eloquence, are all 
for ever and ever still; where the 
sting of satire, the strugglings of 
passion, the wrestlings of conflict, the 
gratulations of friends, the aspirings of 
great ambition, the yearnings and the 
sorrows of the heart, are all at an end; 
where the swords of warriors moulder 
beside the strong arms of those who 
conquered with them, and the mighty 
weapons of human intellect are lifted 
up no more. 

Swift was benevolent—while it was 
his humour to have all men think him 
hard of heart, stern and stoical, under 
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this rude, hard and cold exterior were 
gushing sweet fountains of ever-living 
piety. Where poverty had laid honest 
worth low in the abject dust, he raised 
it up ; where patient merit pined in the 
dark corners of obscurity, his reese 
discovered, his sagacity appreciated, 
and his power rewarded it; where 
sorrow had stricken the good, he stood 
beside the sufferer with reverent 
sympathy ; and where sin and folly 
had clothed a man in rags, he rebuked, 
indeed, but he relieved. In charity to 
his brother men, as in all other virtues 
and duties, he hated hypocrisy with a 
loathing and a lodged hatred, and 
much of his habitual benevolence 
remained undiscovered until the possi- 
bility of concealment was terminated 
by ie decline of his faculties, and the 
necessary transference of the manage- 
ment of his affairs from his own into 
other hands. Then came to light 
many, many laboriously and long 
hidden charities, the unseen and un- 
known offices of true generosity ; the 
noble deeds of pity and brotherhood, 
prompted by a heart which the world 

nounced hard, stoical and corroded 
by the sordidness of age. Some too 
were not known until the heart and 
hand of the benefactor were cold in 
the grave; and others will sleep in 
oblivion until the great day when the 
books shall be opened and the judgment 
set. To enumerate the private 
charities of Swift, is here unnecessary ; 
but it may be permitted to us to record 
a very few of those acts of benevolence 
with which the names of illustrious 
men are connected. In his journal he 
says— 

«Do you know, I have taken more 
pains to recommend the Whig wits to the 
favour and mercy of the ministers, than 
any other people: Steele I have kept in 
his place; Congreve I have got to be used 
kindly, and secured; Rowe Ihave recom- 
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mended, and got a promise of a place; 
Philips I should certainly have provided 
for, if he had not run party mad, and made 
me withdraw my recommendations; I set 
Addison to right at first, that he might 
have been employed, and have partly 
secured him the place he has.” 


To the generous and judicious exer- 
tions of Swift, is due the merited pro- 
motion of the illustrious Berkley. His 
effective support of Pope has been 
acknowledged in the preface to his 
Iliad; Gay, too, owed to him his intro- 
duction to Lord Bolingbroke. His 
own touching account of his last visit 
to Harrison, is worthy of notice: — 


“I took Parnell this morning, and we 
walked to see poor Harrison. I had the 
hundred pounds in my pocket: J tuld 
Parnell J was afraid to knock at the door, 
my heart misgave me. I did knock, and 
his man, in tears, told me his master was 
dead an hour before. Think what grief 
this is to me. I could not dine with Lord 
Treasurer, nor any where else, but got a 
bit of meat towards the evening. No 
loss ever grieved me so much: poor 
creature! Pray, God Almighty bless 
you. Adieu.—I send this away to-night, 
and am sorry it must go while I am in so 
much grief.” 


Swift was atrue friend: witness his 
love to Oxford, long after that love had 
became a bar to his hopes, alike in the 
field of interest and of ambition. He 
had that rare gift—a heart that knew 
how to harbour the loyalty which binds 
friend to friend. Nor was he without 
the tender and beautiful weaknesses of 
humanity: on parting with Sheridan, 
having struggled much and in vain 
with his feelings, he at length rushed 
from the room where so many happy 
hours had been passed, and wept long 
and bitterly. And again, when he 
read the funeral service over the re- 
mains of his faithful servant,* that 


* This was Alexander Magee. Swift had him buried in the south aisle of his 
cathedral, where he erected a monument to him in a small piece of statuary marble, 


with this inscription :— 


Here lieth the body of 
ALEXANDER MaGEzE, servant to Doctor 
Switt, Dean of St. Patrich’s. 
His grateful master caused this monument to be 
erected in memory of his Discretion, Fidelity, 
and Diligence in that humble station. 
Ob. Mar. 24, 1721, Aitat. 29. 
In the original draft, in the dean’s own hand-writing, it stood thus: 
His grateful friend and master. 


A gentleman of the dean’s acquaintance (probably the cold-blooded and narrow- 
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voice, so used to command, was 
observed to falter, and his tears flowed 
fast and unrestrained. Thus, often 
did the cynicism of Swift yield to the 
tenderest throes of nature; and well 
were it for the sentimental dealers in 
ostentatious charity, who declaim 
a the moroseness of the Drapier, 
if their hearts had ever felt the yearn- 
ings of pity, and the pangs of sympa- 
thising grief and love as strongly and 
as purely. 

Nothing can be less consistent with 
the truth, than the generally accepted 
character of Swift. He is thought to 
have entered upon his mission in Ire- 
land with the stern coldness of perfect 
justice, and of perfect power ; whereas, 
in reality, even in political contests, 
whose subjects and whose issue involved 
comparatively nothing of excitement, 
his temper and conduct were marked 
by the most impetuous ardour of 
enthusiasm; and however misunder- 
stood at present may be the feelings of 
his heart, it is certain that they were 
recognised and appreciated at the time 
in which he lived, a matter which has 
been attested by a less fallible criterion 
than the flattery of parasites, or the 
applauses of the multitude, by the fact, 
that wherever poverty, sickness or 
trouble had befallen any man, the 
benevolence and energetic charity of 
Swift were the refuge to which the 
sufferer recurred. Of all historic 
characters that ever lived, Swift most 
stood in need of a Boswell: we know 
but the prominences of his character ; 
the naked bones, without the muscle or 
flesh. It is natural, that biography 
should have recorded, and tradition 
preserved, whatever was most eccentric 
andoriginal in an eccentric and original 
character, leaving to chance or fancy 
the task of supplying, to the lines of a 
rude, hard sketch, the necessary con- 
tinuity and consistence, and of blending 
together, in natural harmony, the 
extremes of light and shade with which 
the portrait is touched; unhappily, 
none but a contemporary could supply 
this mezzo-tint, and but one of his 
biographers, and that one but slenderly 
acquainted even with the habits of the 
dean, has attempted the task. Mrs. 
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Pilkington’s memoir, an extract of 
which is appended to Sheridan’s Life 
of Swift, conveys far the most vivid, 
and, indeed, the only distinct repre. 
sentation of the manner of the dean, 
which is to be found, and actually 
succeeds in, bringing the reader into 
the presence of Swift. It is easy, in 
such a position, to understand how 
different in spirit and effect were the 
gay and humorous cynicism, and the 
polished roughness of Swift, from the 
coarse, browheating dogmatism of 
Johnson, and how skilfully and pleasant- 
ly what seemed rude and abrupt in 
speech was seasoned by the obvious 
bunhommie and latent waggery of the 
speaker. The sketch of which we 
speak, conveys, it may be in -faint 
colours, but, clearly and irresistibly, 
the impression of something infinitely 
pleasant and easy in the address of its 
subject; a consciousness that there 
must have existed in the air, the 
gesture, the tone of voice, the tout 
ensemble of the dean, a spirit which 
qualified even his harshest observa- 
tions; which made his eccentricities 
agreeable, his very moroseness good- 
natured, and his rudeness almost 
courteous. In early life his manners, 
though marked with strong peculi- 
arities, were singularly pleasing; and 
it was not until his mind was almost a 
wreck, that his temper became intracta- 
ble and incapable of submitting to con- 
tradictim ; on the contrary, he could 
thoroughly enjoy a repartee, or evena 
practical joke, of which he himself was 
the object ; and as he never found his 
claims to attention in society treated 
with the smallest disregard, so he was 
peculiarly cautious lest unlimited in- 
dulgence should lead him unduly to 
extend his prerogative; and among 
other rules which he laid down to him- 
self to be observed in conversation was 
one to which he adhered with peculiar 
consistence, never to speak longer at a 
time than three minutes; an allowance 
which however moderate, he never 
exceeded. His talents in conversation 
were of the first order: his language 
was correct and concise, but perfectly 
free from the appearance of study, or 
of pedantry ; his ready wit and playful 





miuded Dr. Delany), prevailed upon him to leave out the word friend, and only write 
his grateful master; and this in contradiction to a known maxim of his own—* That 
an affectionate and faithful servant, should always be considered in the character of an 


humble friend.” 
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fancy were sustained by an even flow 
of lively spirits, which never deserted 
him except with his health; and his 
observations upon men and manners, 
of which he had seen more than usually 
falls to the lot even of the most con- 
spicuous and elevated of mortals, were 
seasoned with a peculiar caustic humour 
and marked by an originality and a 
justness of penetration, which made 
them not only amusing as witty, but 
valuable as wise sayings. His whole 
conversation too, was diversified with 
anecdotes, interesting, humorous, or 
characteristic of the many illustrious 

rsons with whom his eventful life had 
associated him. Endowed with gifts 
like these, so irresistibly fascinating, 
and with so undoubted and large a 
share of sterling goodness and faithful- 
ness of heart, it is hardly wonderful 
that those who were admitted into his 
nearer intimacy, loved and admired 
him to an excess little short of 
worship. 

When shall there arise such another 
writer of pamphlets as Swift? When 
shall there arise another, who, like 
him, will rule his fellow-mortals by 
their influence with a dominion over 
body, mind, soul and passion, such as 
no sceptre of earthly metal ever car- 
ried? When shall there arise another 
who shall, like him, do more than make, 
as kings of empires do, governments 
to suit the people—one who shall com- 
mand a nation to be like its govern- 
ment? When shall there arise a man 
who will again make the passions of a 
whole country the slaves of his talis- 
man? These are questions which have 
risen dimly or vividly upon the mind 
of every ambitious adventurer who, 
since the days of Swift, has wielded 
a pen in the taskwork of politics ; 
and these are questions which admit 
of but one solution—Never. Men may 
be found hereafter, or now, if you will, 
to write as well as Swift; but the 
season for pamphlets is gone by. 
Write as you may, you will be nearly, 
if not altogether, equalled, it may be 
excelled, by the penmasters of the daily 


‘journals ; and, besides, and more im- 


portant in its results, the great facility 
of access to political information, which 
is all that men generally desire, afforded 
by the accurate reports of parliazmen- 
tary proceedings and debates, a facility 
wholly unknown in the days of Swift, 
has brought down the once epidemic 
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pamphlet fever. The people now look 
to the debates in the houses of parlia- 
ment for a thorough sifting of every 
oe question of importance; and 
aving read the discussion through, 
they are content to believe that they 
have exhausted the subject as much as 
it has probably exhausted them. And 
again, the nation is in some points more 
Tory than ever it was, for it is certa'n 
that nations frequently became that to 
which ours is tending, by overratin 
and envying that aristocracy which 
they pretend to despise, and that the 
folly of setting an excessive value 
upon the advantages of what are 
called the higher orders, is frequently 
a symptom of the approach of the 
predominance of republicanism. And 
so it is that a nameless, or, at least, 
an untitled author of a pamphlet, is 
but poorly rated, or read at best with 
supercilious, patronising toleration, by 
the man who can, day by day, hold 
sweet converse with my Lord Mel- 
bourne or Sir James Graham, in 
the columns of his county paper; 
and while he can get a regular 
doctor with bag, wig, and gold- 
headed cane, to prescribe for his 
maladies at five-pence the visit, it 
is in vain for the apothecary to look 
for a shilling. The influence of 
pamphlets is gone. The wit of Font- 
blanque—the humour of Sidney Smith, 
do no more than tickle their party 
without swaying them this way or 
that; and were Giffard himself to 
write a pamphlet, even his would 
fail to do more than dazzle, delight, 
be worshipped and disobeyed. It is 
true, the nation is to be led; there 
is now, as of old, a ring in its nose ; 
but the strings which are attached 
thereto are im the hands of certain 
newspaper editors, who, along with 
my Lord John Russell, Sir Robert 
Peel, my Lord Roden, my Lord Mel- 
bourne, and some others, pull long 
and strong each in his own direction. 
The pamphleteers of the present day 
are powerless ; their works are bought 
and sold rather as literary commodities 
than as political engines—they labour 
in vain—the nation has put its nose- 
string into other hands 
The ro of Swift has been some- 
times condemned and sometimes lauded, 
alternately the object of the most scorn- 
ful censure and of the most extravagant 
praise. The truth is, that whoever 
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takes the trouble of analysing, with 
verbal criticism, the writings of the 
Drapier, will find ample matter for 
condemnation and approval. Gram- 
matically examined, ‘nothing can be 
more slovenly—full of inaccuracies, 
and abounding in syntaxical blunders, 
which, to an educated ear, as the 
modern phrase goes, are nothing short 
of painful; and it is by no means 
unamusing to follow the grammatical 
progress of Sheridan through the 
works of his illustrious godfather, 
and to observe the patient industry, 
the mingled reverence for departed 
greatness and for living English, which 
animates his laborious re-arrangement 
of the sentences of his author ; and few, 
who know not traditionally the vene- 
ration which Sheridan entertained for 
the memory of Swift, can duly estimate 
the value of the sacrifice which the 
honest biographer has made to the 
genius of grammar, in every little 
note which asserts the authority of 
syntax at the expense of his earl 

patron. Thus far the style of Swift 
is faulty ; but these errors were less 
visible and more venial in his days 
than they now are; and when we 


consider that they were largely shared 
by the papers of the Spectator, so 
long though so unjustly regarded as 
models of English writing, we should 
be less prompt to condemn without 


qualifying the sentence. But again, 
if the compositions of Swift are re- 
garded with reference to the language 
in which they are written, indepen- 
dently of its order and arrangement, 
all must allow that no where is to 
be found a more perfect, pure, and 
nervous sample of genuine English ; 
and it must be eokngm caged, also, 
that in a writer of v nd enduring 
popularity, this consistent use of the 
noblest and purest vein of his native 
language is a virtue of far greater 
importance to the literature of his 
country than the smoothest arrange- 
ment or the most syntaxical regularity 
—and that by this unstudied, perhaps 
unconscious, but most admirable use 
and rejection of words, Swift effected 
more for the language of his country 
than could have been achieved by the 
establishment of a thousand such aca- 
demies as that which he projected. 
The intellectual part of Swift's style 
is even more remarkable than the 
verbal. Plainness, in the double sense 
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of the term, is its great characteristig 
—unornamented simplicity, and down. 
right distinctness. It has been trul 
remarked, that the reader of Swik 
needs no previous acquaintance with 
literary or historic lore. His writin 
are complete, and, as it were, self. 
contained. He does not assume that 
his reader has ever read before—he 
nowhere presents him with vague 
allusions to foregone authors, or rests 
upon his presumed acquaintance with 
other sources of information. He 
addresses himself to uneducated and 
sound common sense. He places his 
subject distinctly before his reader, 
proceeds to expound it with a clear. 
ness which seems to spring from con. 
viction, and necessarily carries per. 
suasion with it. His argument never 
evinces the strength of effort; it has 
not the appearance of task-work, but 
seems throughout the easy and inevi- 
table process of honest and energetic 
reason. Each stage in the inductive 
progress is so gradual, and, as it were, 
so natural, that the reader is uncon- 
scious while he follows it step by step, 
until he arrives at his journey’s end, 
that he has been led leagues beyond 
his calculation, and in a course perhaps 
diametrically opposed to that which 
he would have followed had he not 
taken Swift for his companion. ~ 
Swift has been more frequently 
charged with avarice than with any 
other vice: his strict economy gave 
a plausibility to the accusation, which 
has enabled the enemies of his fame to 
repeat it upon all occasions. To his 
maxim, “that a man should carry 
money in his head but not in his 
heart,” he appears to have strictly 
adhered. The instances in which his 
sincerity on this score was tested are 
worthy of record. “ Of all the trials 
of an avaricious disposition, (says 
Sheridan,) nothing is so likely to 
make it show itself in the most 
glaring colours, as some considerable 
unexpected loss.” To this test was 
Swift severely put in two remarkable 
occurrences in different periods of 
his life. The first was in 1712, 
before he was made Dean of St. 
Patrick’s. He had deposited near 
four hundred pounds in the hands 
of his friend Stratford, which was 
all the money he then possessed in 
the world. An account was brought 
him that Stratford was broke. W 
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effect this had on him, he thus de- 
scribes in his journal to Stella:— 


«I came home reflecting a little; 
nothing concerned me but M.D. I 
called all my philesophy and religion 
up; and, I thank God, it did not keep 
me awake beyond my usual time, beyond 
a quarter of an hour.” 


Of the other, he gives the following 
account in a letter to Mr. Worral, 
dated Quilca, June 11, 1725:— 


« Your letter has informed me of what 
I did not expect, that I am just even 
with the world; for, if my debts were 
paid, I think I should not have fifty pounds 
beside my goods. I have not railed, nor 
fretted, nor lost my sleep, nor stomach, I 
thank God. My greatest trouble is, that 
some friends, whom I intended to make 
easy during their lives, and the public, 
to which I bequeathed the reversion, will 
be disappointed.” 


And, in another to Dr. Sheridan of 
the same date, he says :— 


« You are to know that by Mr. Pratt's 
ruin I lose only twelve hundred and fifty 
pounds, which he owes me. So that I 
am now, as near as I can compute, not 
worth one farthing but my goods, I am, 
therefore, just to begin the world, 1 
should value it less, if some friends and 
the public were not to suffer; and I am 
ashamed to see myself so little concerned 
on account of the two latter. For, as to 
myself, 1 have learned to consider what 
is left, and not what is lost, But 
enough of this.” 


It were good for society if all men 
had, like Swift, the moral courage to 
encounter fearlessly the false imputa- 
tion of avarice, rather than rob their 
creditors or lie in gaol, unable to re- 
lieve the distresses of others, almost 
to endure their own. He thoroughly 
knew that a man must live within his 
income, or be a scoundrel ; and, know- 
ing this, he had the honesty and man- 
hood to deny himself the indolent, 
ee negligence of account- 

oks, which some persons call gene- 
rosity, and to eschew the indiscrimi- 
nate, slovenly profusion, so often mis- 
taken for charity, that he might have 
the power to be both truly generous 
and truly just. 

The personal appearance of Swift 
has been graphically sketched by Sir 
Walter Scott :— 
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‘s Swift was in person tall, strong, and 
well made, of a dark complexion, but 
with blue eyes, black and bushy eyebrows, 
nose somewhat aquiline, and features 
which remarkably expressed the stern, 
haughty, and dauntless turn of his mind, 
He was never known to laugh, and his 
smiles are happily characterised by the 
well-known lines of Shakspeare. Indeed 
the whole description of Cassius might 
be applied to Swift— 


* He reads much, 
He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men.— 
Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort, 
As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at any thing.’ 


“« The features of the Dean have been 
preserved in several paintings, busts, and 
medals. In youth, he was reckoned hand- 
some; Pope observed, that though his 
face had an expression of dullness, his 
eyes were very particular. They were 
as azure, he said, as the heavens, and had 
an unusual expression of acuteness. In 
old age, the Dean's countenance conveyed 
an expression which, though severe, was 
noble and impressive.” 


There exist but few public monu- 
ments to honour the memory of Swift. 
There is a full-length portrait in the 
deanery-house, and another in the exa- 
mination hall of the Dublin College— 
from the latter was copied the etch- 
ing prefixed to this memoir. A 
marble bust of Swift is placed among 
many others of great men and dead 
provosts, in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. It was bought by 
money subscribed for that purpose by 
the class who were candidate bachelors 
in the year of his decease. The board 
did not purchase it, either because 
being only a Dean he did not pos- 
sess that kind of claim to distinction 
which they could best understand ; or 
else because the College being then 
(though history contradicts the suppo- 
sition) a poor corporation, they could 
not well afford the sum of money 
which it cost; or else because he had 
left his money to found an institution 
for the reception of fools at the op- 
posite end of the city ; or else because 
the following announcement, contained 
in the London and Dublin Magazine 
for March, 1735, p. 250, was true :— 


“ Last Thursday and yesterday, his 
Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, and the 
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Lord Bishop of Clogher, met at our 
University as visitors, to examine into 
the conduct of the Fellows, and the 
abuses of the College. The Rev. Dr. 
Swift, D.S.P.D., was present, and spoke 
against some corruptions and abuses,” 


If he did, as this contemporary para- 
graph would imply, actually expose 
the holy peccadilloes and the sacro- 
sanct corruptions of the College, his 
memory deserved whatever punish- 
ment it had to inflict. But although 
the board did not venture to excite 
public indignation by an insolent re- 
fusal to admit the effigy of the patriot 
of Ireland, a monument which had 
cost them not one penny, into a con- 
spicuous, and what they thought an 
honourable place, they marked their 
acceptance of the gift by a strange, 
but by no means an inappropriate con- 
descension ; and those who could only 
be induced “per specialem gratiam” to 
receive into their library the bust of 
Swift the patriot and statesman, with 
a singular sense of fitness procured 
and exhibited in their public museum 
a cast of the head of Swift the idiot. 
In speaking of the college as consti- 
tuted in the days of Swift, it is hard 
to forbear the expression of that dis- 
gust which naturally arises upon the 
contemplation of stupid and pedantic 
rejudice, insolent academic martinet- 
ism, and griping avarice. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the censure so 
justly bestowed upon the then mate- 
rials of our university, cannot apply to 
it in its present improved condition. 
The junior fellows are now generally 
distinguished by remarkably polished 
manners, genuine modesty, great con- 
descension to their pupils, a tolerable 
acquaintance with French mathema- 
tics, and often with the Greek and 
Latin authors, in whose works they 
examine the students. They are ex- 
actly fitted to be what they are, and 
it were unfortunate for themselves 
and the world that they were any thing 
else. The senior fellows are no Jess 
admirable, and have become almost 
proverbial for spirit and liberality. 
Having thus fully acquitted ourselves 
of all desire to level one unmerited 
reflection against the College corpora- 
tion, and with the full confidence that 
sooner or later even the most pre- 
judiced will be induced to do justice 
to their deserts, we leave this interest- 
ing subject to return to Swift. 


Gallery of Illustrious Irishmen. 
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We are every day condemned to 
hear the repetition of the barren cant, 
which asserts the superiority of genius 
and worth over all the pompous and 
hollow titles of factitious rank. But 
with the exception of the untutored 
inspired peasant, Robert Burns, there 
exists no evidence that any man but 
Swift had ever the great moral 
courage and true originality to carry 
the theory into practice. He never 
sought the tables, or affected the com. 
pany of men to whom the caprice of 
fortune the accident of birth, or the 
favour of a court had assigned a 
sphere superior to his own. If they 
were bad men or fools, he acted upon 
the conviction that their rank and 
dignities served only to make their 
wickednesses and folly conspicuous. If 
they were men, not only noble in 
heraldry, but enriched with that no- 
bility which comes from the King of 
kings, they were of his brotherhood; 
and as an earnest of the spirit of inde- 
pendence and equality, in which their 
future intercourse with him was to be 
conducted, he claimed that the first 
advances towards acquaintance should 
come from them. As his genius was 
acknowledged, his terms were invari- 
ably complied with ; and the awkward 
adulation of the pompous Orrery 
sufficiently proves that even among 
the proudest of the aristocracy, a 
familiar acquaintance with the Dean 
was regarded as an honour. 

Two circumstances combined to 
expose Swift, in no ordinary degree, 
to the attacks of false witnesses—his 
own complete and contemptuous care- 
lessness as to the whisperings of gossip 
—his defiance of libel, and the high 
and resolute belief that, in spite of all 
letraction, and of all the petty labours 
of industrious calumny, true nobleness 
will assert itself. And again, the fact 
that throughout the whole of a long 
life, his conduct and motions were 
subjected to the malignant scrutiny of 
faction. Of all the accusations levelled 
against him, perhaps the most fre- 
quently urged was that which charged 
him with laxness in matters of religion. 
Yet none was farther from the truth. 
With the utmost regularity, he every 
morning read family prayers to his as- 
sembled household ; and several hours 
of every day were passed in secret 
devotion. He employed a small closet 
adjoining his bed-room as an oratory, 
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and when his memory had failed so 
much that he could scarcely trust it 
even for the suggestion of habitual 
observances, he was still seen day by 
day to retire to the same chamber, to 
offer up the adoration of a resigned 
and faithful spirit. And frequently 
he would call Mrs. Whiteway to him, 
and ask her with much uneasiness, 
whether he had been in his closet that 
day, and on being answered in the 
affirmative, he used to seem much 
relieved. 

Swift had, to a remarkable degree, 
a temper which identified itself with 
the community among whom his lot 
was cast. Their interests, he cared 
not how minute, were his; and to 
the utmost of his power were culti- 
vated by his care, and advanced by 
his abilities; and as he scarcely ever 
resided for a year at any place, with- 
out leaving there the perpetual marks 
of his active and benevolent mind, so 
there is hardly to be found in this 
country one channel into which modern 
charity has been taught to flow, whose 
place and direction was not designed 
at least by Swift. This vivid ardour 
in the assumption of the cause of those 
with whom he was placed—the fer- 
vent activity of his sagacious mind, 
and the inborn hatred of oppression, 
combined with those vague unfathom- 
able feelings which make men even 
unconsciously love their country, were 
the elements of which his patriotism 
was made. 

There was a doubt in the mind of 
Swift as to the place of his burial, 
whether his dust should lie in Ireland 
or in England. For a time he had 
resolved on being buried in the church 
of Holyhead—it may be, prompted to 
the selection by the hope that those 
who crossed the channel to and fro 
upon the missions of government, 
might be reminded by the tomb of the 
Drapier, of the claims of freedom, and 
of the rights of Ireland. This struggle 
was not, however, of long duration. 
He bequeathed his ashes to his coun- 


Swift knew that oppression was not 
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always to rule his country, and in sure® 
and prophetic trust that the spirit 
which he had evoked would never die, 
he laid his ashes even in the house 
of bondage; remembering well, that 
though tyranny and slaves were for a 
season to possess the land, that apart 
from the ignoble throng would be 
found at all times a worthy few to 
cherish his memory and to honour his 
principles; and that, after the degra- 
dation of his country was overpast, 
when the day of bondage was closed 
for ever, and the forty years’ long 
temptation in the wilderness at an 
end, that then the children of the 
promise—the warriors who had fought 
the good fight—would honour, as a 
dear national possession, the tomb of 
that heroic mortal whose example 
had sustained them, and whose be- 
hests they had accomplished. And 
there, in the aisle of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, lies that dust which has 
created so much of the history of 
Treland, and will create more—that 
dust from which emanated, a century 
ago, the gigantic words— Indepen- 
dence—Freedom— Nationality ! 

No Irishman, who ever spent one 
thought upon the hopes and history 
of his country, can tread the pave- 
ment of that rude old Cathedral, and 
behold the simple marble which marks 
the long resting-place of the great 
patriot, without a feeling of awful 
grandeur—a feeling (momentary, it 
may be) of sublime enthusiasm—the 
consciousness that to his heart Swift 
is appealing from the grave. Thus 
it is, that when one who has done 
much and greatly for his coun 
lies down in the solitude of the tomb, 
his mission is not ended with his life 
—for the principles which he has 
asserted strengthen and expand by 
time—the thoughts which he has spo- 
ken stimulate to noble actions after 
he is gone—and his example is a 
guide and his very name an inspira- 
tion long after the head that wisely 
thought and the heart that generously 
felt are lost in the dust of the grave! 
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Birch’e Faust. 


BIRCH’S FAUST.* 


Anotuer translation of the wonder- 
working Faust? The more the mer- 
rier ; we welcome them all, and seek 
to learn something from each. What- 
ever be the success of the different 
writers who have sought to introduce 
the German conjuror into English 
society, there must be some strange 
fascination in the song which has un- 
settled so many sound heads, and set 
so many crazy limbs capering with de- 
light. It would seem that nobody 
reads the poem without being seized 
with a fit of versifying. Was the en- 
chanted fiddle in the hands of Mr. Mi- 
chael Scott's mun, 


“ Who askit bread, and gat nane,” 


or the fairy bag-pipe of Rob the Ranter, 
in Tennant’s poem, which set all the 
hearers dancing, but a type or prophecy 


of what the German magician was to 
effect ?— 


* Lords and ladies jigged it as they could.” 


“ Then did the infectious hopping mania seize 
The circles of the crowd that stood more near, 

Tilt round and round, far spreading by degrees, 
It maddened all the loan to kick and rear ; 

Men, women, children liltand romp and squeeze, 
Such fascination takes the genera! ear, 

Even babes, that at their mothers’ bosoms hung, 

Their little willing limbs fantastically flung. 


And hoar-haired men and wives, whose marrow 


age 
Hath from their hollow bones sucked out and 
drank, 


Canary in unconscionable rage, 


Nor feel their sinews withered now and 
shrunk ; 
Pell.mell in random couples they engage, 
And boisterously wag feet, arms, and trunk, 
Asif they strove, in capering so brisk, 
To heave their aged knees up to the solar disk. 


And cripples from beneath their shoulders fling 

Their despicable crutches far away, 

Then yoked with those of stouter limbs, upspring 

In hobbling merriment uncouthly gay, 

And some on one leg stand by, gamboling ; 

For why ? the other short and frail had they. 
Some whose both knees distorted were and weak, 
Dance on their poor knee-pans in mad prepos- 

terous freak. 


So on they trip, king, Maggie, knight, and earl, 
Green-coated courtier, satin-snooded dame, 
Old men and maidens, man, wife, boy and girl, 
The stiff, the supple, bandy-legged and lame, 
All sucked and rapt into the dance’s whirl, 

Inevitably witched within the same, 


While Rob, far seen, serenely looking on, 
Rejoices in his pipes.” * 


The activity of the strange dancers, 
and the quiet of the musician not ine 
aptly represent Goethe's restless trans- 
lators, and the great poet to whose 
music they are moving—not always in 
time. Tous, who have read the poem 
in the original, and who may therefore 
be said to hear the magic notes, the 
movements of the gentlemen and ladies, 
the clowns and serving men, thus jig- 
ging it so merrily, seem far from capri- 
cious or unmeaning ; but fancy fora 
moment the music unheard, and then 
look at the dancing—fancy the poor 
devils who read these queer books, and 
think they are reading Goethe. We 
are not able to give Mr. Birch high 
praise ; yet his translation is in general 
faithful to the meaning of the original, 
and the volume may be of some slight 
use to the German student. His language 
is always bold, often very expressive, 
and now and then singularly felicitous ; 
but either his ear for verse has been 
but little exercised, or his pronuncia- 
tion of English words differs very much 
from that of other men. We select as 
a very favourable specimen a few lines 
from a prologue to the poem, in which 
a conversation occurs between a stage- 
manager and the dramatic poet, from 
whom he would exact some task-work— 
a proposal which excites the poet's in- 
dignation :— 


Manager—What ails you ? is it rapture or the 
cholic ? 

Poet—Go to, and seek some more obsequious 
wight. 

What, shal! the bard forego his highest right! 

The right of man, by nature kindly leant ? 

Shall he, for whim of thine, from glory’s path 
depart ? 

By what enchantment doth he move each heart ? 

What magic vanquish every element ? 

Is it harmony that from his bosom flows, 
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And on his heart the world again estows, 

When Nature—the ever-lengthening har! of life 

(Where all the germs of being, as in strife, 

Are mixed, and unharmonious thro’ each other 
mingle)— 

Carelessly turning forces on the spindle— 

Who takes the flowing fibre off in equal skeins, 

And ranges them idoneously ? 

Who cousecrates the several parts, till all attains 

A form, that strikes the ear harmoniously ? 

Who makes the raging winds pourtray the 
passions— 

The evening red in asolemn sense to glow ? 

Who plaits the simple verdant leaf that nods 

In chaplets o’er the brow of merit ? 

Who props Olympus ? reconviles the gods ? 

Man’s powers, revealed in the puet. 


Mr. Birch, in an advertisement pre- 
fixed to the work, states his qualifica- 
tions for his task :—* I was,” he says, 
“ partially acquainted with Goethe's 
Faust so far buck as 1804, and became 
more so during mdny years’ sojourn in 
Prussia, where, residing among Ger- 
mans, and mixing in all grades of so- 
ciety, 1 had ample opportunity of stu- 
dying and practising the German lan- 
guage, as written and spoken by the 
peer, the highly learned, the merchant, 
the mechanic, and the peasant, so as 
to become well versed in the genius of 
the language ; since then my practice 
has been confined to occasionally read- 
ing a German author. About three 
years ago Faust again fell in my way ; 
I gave it much attention, and was 
rewarded with astounding delight ; for 
I discovered in it beauties which I had 
heretofore overleaped, reading it as I 
then did for its story and dramatic 
effect. I perused it again and again, 
and each time with increased pleasure 
and wonder. I attempted some de- 
tached parts in poetry, and found that 
I succeeded. Then did the first thought 
arise in my mind of making a complete 
translation. Not having seen any of 
the renderings into English, I possessed 
myself of two, and, after having com- 
pared the parts | had done and them, 
and both with the German, I presumed 
there was room for another versified 
translation.” He does not mention 
which of the English translations he 
examined before proceeding with his 
own, nor is it of much moment to know. 
We have looked at most of the trans- 
lations, and, though we do not agree 
with Mr. Birch, in thinking his superior 
to any which we have seen, we yet 
think his volume in many respects valu- 


able. 


In his interpretation of some 
passages he is, however, decidedly 
wrong. 


Birch’s Faust. 


“O Tod—ich kenn ‘s—das ist mein Famulus,”* 2 


is the langnage of Faustus, when his 
speculations are interrupted by Wagner. 


***S death—’tis this pupil-lad of mine,” 


is the meaning which evéry body, na- 
tive of Germany or stranger, has his 
therto given to the words. Mr. Birch; 
however, has succeeded in persuading 
himself that Faustus, when he heard a 
knock at the door, thinks that it is “Tod” 
or “ Death” who knocks, and that Death 
is called a famulus, or familiar spirit. 
Mr. Birch has come to this conclusion, 
although he knows the opinion of eve 
German to be aguinst him, and althoug 
the term famulus is used in after-scenes 
of the very poem itself in the meaning 
which is sufficiently expressed by the 
word “ pupil-lad,” implying the relas 
tion of college dependant or servant, 
which our word, servitor, expressed 
pretty much in the same way. 

We think Mr. Birch has now and 
then acted rashly, in seeking to say 
more than his author has done. “I 
love,” says Goethe, in the person of 
the stage-manager, 


“I love to see the multitude rushing to our 
booth.” 


What says the interpreter ? 


“ Oh, I do love to see the mob 
Run crowding to the booth in shoals ! 
Boys, butchers, students, snip and snob, 
Push through the barrier, Uke young foals." 


The words we have marked in italics 
are an unauthorised addition. “I have 
taken,” savs Mr. Birch, “in this in- 
stance a trifling liberty with Goethe, in 
order that my translation might flow ; 
it amounts, however, only to particu- 
larising the mob, and comparing the 
crowd at the booth-barrier to the rush 
made by a number of foals to enter a 
known pasturage, when the field gate 
is opened. Snip and snob are cant 
names for ‘efie and shoemaker.” 
Surely, the addition is far from an im- 
provement. 

The volume is very beautifully 
printed, and illustrated with steel en- 
gravings, after Retzch’s outlines. Mr. 
Birch has advertised a translation of 
the second part, which we shall be 
curious to see. To the students of the 
original—an increasing body—Mr. 
Birch’s work may be, as we have said, 
of some use. 
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CHAPTER XIII.—THE JOURNEY. 


Tue election concluded—the turmoil 
and excitement of the contest over— 
all was fast resuming its accustomed 
routine around us, when one morning 
my uncle informed me that I was at 
length to leave my native county, and 
enter upon the great world, as a stu- 
dent of Trinity College, Dublin. Al- 
though long since in expectation of this 
eventful change, it was with no slight 
feeling of emotion I contemplated the 
step, which, removing me at once from 
all my early friends and associations, 
was to surround me with new compa- 
nions and new influences, and place 
before me very different objects of am- 
bition from those I had hitherto been 
regarding. 

destiny had long ago been de- 
cided ; the army had Tad its share of 
the family, who brought little more 
back with them from the wars than a 
short allowance of members and shat- 
tered constitutions ; the navy had 
proved, on more than one occasion, 
that the fate of the O’Malleys did not 
incline to hanging ; so that, in Irish 
estimation, but one alternative remained, 
and that was the bar. Besides, as my 
uncle remarked, with great truth and 
foresight, “ Charley will be tolerably 
independent of the public at all events, 
for, even if they never send him a brief, 
there’s law enough in the family to last 
his time”—a rather novel reason, by the 
bye, for making a man a lawyer, and 
which induced Sir Harry, with his usual 
clearness, to observe to me—“ Upon 
my conscience, boy, you are in luck ; 
if there had been a Bible in the house, 
I firmly believe he’d have made you a 
parson.” 

Considine alone, of all my uncle’s 
advisers, did not concur in this deter- 
mination respecting me. He set forth, 
with an eloquence that certainly con- 
verted me, that my head was better 
calculated for bearing hard knocks than 
unravelling knotty points ; that a shako 
would become it infinitely better than 
a wig ; and declared roundly that a boy 
who began so well, and had such very 
pretty notions about shooting, was posi- 
tively thrown away in the Four Courts. 
My uncle, however, was firm, and, as 
old Sir Harry supported him, the day 


was decided against us, Considine mur- 
muring, as he left the room, something 
that did not seem quite a brilliant anti. 
cipation of the success awaiting me in 
my legal career. As for myself, though 
only a silent spectator of the debate, all 
my wishes were with the count. From 
my earliest boyhood a military life had 
been my strongest desire ; the roll of 
the drum, and the shrill fife that played 
through the little village, with its ragged 
troop of recruits following, had charms 
for me I cannot describe ; and, hada 
choice been allowed me, I would 
infinitely rather have been a sergeant 
in the dragoons than one of his Ma- 
jesty’s learned in the law. If, then, 
such had been the cherished feeling of 
many a year, how much more strongly 
were my aspirations heightened by the 
events of the last few days, The tone 
of superiority I had witnessed in Ham- 
mersiey, whose conduct to me at part- 
ing had placed him high in my esteem— 
the quiet contempt of civilians, implied 
in a thousand sly ways—the exalted 
estimate of his own profession, at once 
wounded my pride and stimulated m 
ambition ; and, lastly, more than all, 
the avowed preference that Lucy Dash- 
wood evinced for a military life, were 
stronger allies than my own conviction 
needed to make me long for the army. 
So completely did the thought possess 
me, that I felt, if I were not a soldier, 
I eared not what became of me. Life 
had no other object of ambition for me 
than military renown—no other success 
for which I cared to struggle, or would 
value when obtained. Aut Cesar aut 
nullus, thought I ; and, when my uncle 
determined I should be «a lawyer, [ 
neither murmured nor objected, but 
hugged myself in the prophecy of Con- 
sidine, that hinted pretty broadly, “the 
devil a stupider fellow ever opened a 
brief ; but he’d have made a slashing 
light dragoon.” 

The preliminaries were not long in 
arranging. It wassettled that I should 
be immediately despatched to Dublin, 
to the care of Dr. Mooney, then a junior 
fellow in the University, who would 
take me into his especial charge ; while 
Sir Harry was to furnish me witha 
letter to his old friend Dr. Barret, whose 
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advice and assistance he estimated at a 
very high price. Provided with such 
documents, I was informed that the 
gates of knowledge were more than 
half a-jar for me, without an effort upon 
my part. One only portion of all the 
arrangements I heard with any thing 
like pleasure : it was decided that my 
man Mickey was to accompany me to 
Dublin, and remain with me during 
my stay. 

It was upon a clear, sharp morning 
in January, of the year 18~—, that lL 
took m ios upon the box-seat of the 
old Galway mail, and set out on my 
journey. My heart was depressed, and 
my spirits were miserably low. I had 
all that feeling of sadness which leave- 
taking inspires, and no sustaining pros- 

t to cheer me in the distance. For 
the first time in my life I had seena 
tear glisten in my poor uncle’s eye, and 
heard his voice falter as he said “ fare- 
well!” Notwithstanding the difference 
of age, we had been perfectly compa- 
nions together ; and, as I thought now 
over all the thousand kindnesses and 
affectionate instances of his love 1 had 
received, my heart gave way, and the 
tears coursed slowly down my cheeks. 
I turned to give one last look at the 
tall chimneys and the old woods—my 
earliest friends—but a turn of the road 
had shut out the prospect, and thus I 
took my leave of Gubang: 


My friend Mickey, who sat behind 
with the guard, participated but little 


-in my feelings of regret. The potatoes 


in the metropolis could scarcely be as 
wet as the lumpers in Scariff ; he had 
heard that whiskey was not dearer,and 
looked forward to the other delights of 
the capital with a longing heart. Mean- 
while, resolved that no portion of his 
time should be lost, he was lighten- 
ing the road by anecdote and song, and 
had an audience of four people, a very 
crusty-looking old guard included, in 
roars of laughter. Mike had contrived, 
with his usual savoir fuire, to make him- 
self very agreeable to an extremely 
pretty-looking country girl, around 
whose waist he had most lovingly passed 
his arm, under pretence of keeping her 
from falling, and to whom, in the midst 
of all his attentions to the party at large, 
he devoted himself considerably, press- 
ing his suit with all the aid of his native 
minstrelsy. 


“Hould me tight, Miss Matilda, 
dear.” 


“ My name’s Mary Brady, av ye 
plase.” 


“ Ay, and I do plase— 


*Oh, Mary Brady, you are my darlin’, 

You are my looking-glass, from night till 
morning ; 

I'd rayther have ye without one farthen, 

Nor Shusy Gallagher and her house and garden.” 


“ May I never av I wouldn’t then, 
and ye needn't be laughing.” 

“ Is his honor at home ?” 

This speech was addressed to a 
gaping country fellow, that leaned on 
his spade to see the coach pass. 

“Is his honor at home? I've some- 
thing for him from Mr. Davern.” * * 

Mickey well knew that few western 
gentlemen were without constant inter- 
course with the Athlone attorney. The 
poor countryman accordingly hastened 
through the fence, and pursued the 
coach with all speed for above a mile, 
Mike pretending all the time to be in 
the greatest anxiety for his overtaking 
them ; until at last, as he stopped -in 
despair, a hearty roar of laughter told 
him that, in Mickey's parlance, he was 
“sould.” 

“ Taste it, my dear; devil a harm 
it ‘Il do ye; it never paid the king 
sixpence.” 

Here he filled a little horn vessel 
from a black bottle he carried, accom- 
panying the action with a song, the air 
to which, ifany of my readers feel dis- 
posed to sing it, I may observe, bore 
a resemblance to the well-known, “a 
fig for St. Denis of France.” 


“ POTTEBN, GOOD LUCK TO YE DEAR. 


“ Av I was a monarch in state, 
Like Romulus or Julius Caysar, 
With the best of fine victuals to eat, 
And drink like great Nebuchadnezzar, 
A rasher of bacon I'd have, 
And potatoes the finest was seen, sir ; 
And for drink, it’s no claret I'd crave, 
But a keg of ould Mullen’s potteen, sir, 
With the smell] of the smoke on it still. 


“ They talk of the Romans of ould, 
Whom they say in their own times was 
frisky ; 
But, trust me, to keep out the cowld, 
The Romans at home here like whiskey. 
Sure it warms beth the head and the heart, 
It’s the soul of all readin’ and writin’; 
It teaches both science and art, 
And disposes for love or for fightin’, 
Oh, potteen, good luck to ye dear.” 


This very classic production, and 
the black bottle which accompanied it, 
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completely established the singer's pre- 
eminence in the company ; and I heard 
sundry sounds resembling drinking, 
with frequent good wishes to the pro- 
vider of the feast. “ Long life to ye, 
Mr. Free,” “ Your health, and inclina- 
tions, Mr. Free,” &c. ; to which Mr. 
Free responded, by drinking those of 
the company, “av they were vartuous.” 
The amicable relations thus happily 
established promised a very lasting 
reign, and would, doubtless, have en- 
joyed such, bad not a slight incident 
occurred, which for a brief season inter- 
rupted them. At the village where we 
stopped to breakfast, three very vene- 
rable figures presented themselves for 
places in the inside of the coach; they 
were habited in black coats, breeches, 
and gaiters, wore hats of a very eccle- 
siastical breadth in their brim, and had 
altogether the peculiar air and bearing 
which distinguishes their calling, being 
no less than three Roman Catholic 
prelates on their way to Dublin, to 
attend a convocation, While Mickey 
and his friends, with the ready tact 
which every low Irishman possesses, 
immediately perceived who and what 
these worshipful individuals were, ano- 
ther traveller, who had just assumed 


his place on the outside, participated 
but little in the feelings of reverence 
so manifestly displayed, but gave a 
sneer of a very ominous kind as the 
skirt of the lust black coat disappeared 


within the couch. This latter indivi- 
dual was a short, thick-set, bandy- 
legged man, of about fifty, with an 
enormous nose, which, whatever its 
habitual colouring, on the morning in 
question was of a brilliant purple. He 
wore a blue coat, with bright buttons, 
upon which some letters were inscribed, 
and around his neck was fastened a 
ribbon of the same colour, to which a 
medal was attached. This he displayed 
with something of ostentution, when- 
ever an opportunity occurred, and 
seemed altogether a person who pos- 
sessed a most satisfactory impression of 
his own importance. In fact, had not 
this feeling been participated in by 
others, Mr. Billy Crow would never 
have been deputed by No. 13,476 to 
carry their warrant down to the west 
country, and establish the nucleus of 
an Orange Lodge in the town of Fox- 
leigh ; such being, in brief, the reason 
why he, a very well-known manufac- 
‘turer of “leather continuations” in 
Dublin, had ventured upon the perilous 
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journey from which he was now return. 
ing. Billy was going on his way to 
town rejoicing, for he had had a most 
brilliant success ; the brethren had 
feasted and feted him ; he had made 
several splendid orations, with the usual 
number of prophecies about the speedy 
downfall of Romanism ; the inevitable 
return of Protestant ascendancy ; the 
pleasing prospect that, with increased 
effort and improved organization, they 
should soon be able to have every thing 
their-own way, and clear the green 
isle of the horrible vermin St, Patrick 
forgot when banishing the others ; and 
that, if Daniel O'Connell (whom might 
the Lord confound), could ouly be 
hanged, and Sir Harcourt Lees made 
primate of all Ireland, there were still 
some hopes of peace and prosperity to 
the country. 

Mr. Crow had no sooner assumed 
his place upon the coach than he saw 
that he was in the camp of the enemy. 
Happily for all parties, indeed, in Ire- 
land, political differences have so come 
pletely stamped the externals of each 
party, that he must be a man of sinall 
penetration, who cannot, in the first 
five minutes he is thrown among 
strangers, calculate with considerable 
certainty, whether it will be more con- 
ducive to his happiness to sing, “ Crop- 
pies lie down,” or “ the battle of Ross.” 
As for Billy Crow, long life to him, 
you might us well attempt to puss a 
turkey upon M. Audobon for a giraffe, 
as endeavour to impose a papist upon 
him fora true follower of King Wil- 
liam. He could have given you more 
generic distinctions to guide you in the 
decision than ever did Cuvier to desig- 
nate an antediluvian mammoth ; so 
that no sooner had he seated himself 
upon the coach, than he buttoned up 
his great coat, stuck his hands firmly 
in his side pockets, pursed up his: lips, 
aud looked altogether like a man that, 
feeling himself out of his element, re- 
solves to “bide his time” in patience, 
until chance may throw him among 
more congenial associates. Mickey 
Free, who was himself no mean proti- 
cient in reading a character, at one 
glance saw his man, and began ham- 
mering his brains to see if he could not 
overreach him. The small portman- 
teau which contained Billy's wardrobe 
bore the conspicuous announcement of 
his name ; and, as Mickey could read, 
this was one important step already 
gained. 
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He accordingly took the first oppor- 
tunity of seating himself beside him, 
and opened the conversation by some 
very polite observation upon the other's 
wearing apparel, which is always, in 
the west, considered a piece of very 
courteous attention. By degrees the 
dialogue prospered, and Mickey began 
tomake some very important revelations 
about himself and his master, intima- 
ting that the “state of the country” 
was such that a man of his way of 
thinking had no peace or quiet in it. 

“ That’s him there, fornent ye,” said 
Mickey, “and a better Protestant ne- 
ver hated mass. Ye understand.” 

“What!” said Billy, unbuttoning 
the collar of his coat, to get a fuirer 
view at his companion; “why, 
thought you were——’ 

Here he made some resemblance of 
the usual manner of blessing oneself. 

“ Me! devil a more nor yourself, Mr. 
Crow.” 

“ Why, do you know me too ?” 

“Troth, more knows you than you 
think.” 

Billy looked very much puzzled at 
all this ; at last he said— 

“And ye tell me that your master 
there’s the right sort ¢” 

“Thrue blue,” said Mike, with a 
wink, “and so is his uncles.” 

“And where are they when they are 
at home ?” 

“In Galway, no less, but they're 
here now.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ Here.” 

At these words he gave a knock of 
his heel to the coach, as if to intimate 
his “ whereabouts.” 

“You don’t mean in the coach—do 
e?” 

; “To be sure I do; and troth you 
can’t know much of the west, av ye 
don't know the three Mr. Trenches of 
Tallybash! them’s they.” 

° You don’t say so 7” 

“ Faix, but | do.” 

“ May I never drink the 12th July, 
if I didn’t think they were priests.” 

“ Priests!” said Mickey, in a roar of 
laughter, “ priests !” 

* Just priests.” 

“ Begorra, though, ye had better 
keep that to yourself; for they're not 
the men to have that same said to 
them.” 

“Of course, I wouldn’t offend them,” 
gaid Mr. Crow; “faith, it’s not me 
would cast reflections upon such real 


out-and-outers as they are. And where 
are they going now ?” 

“To Dublin straight; there’s to be a 
grand lodge next week; but shure Mr: 
Crow knows better than me.” 

Billy after this became silent. A 
moody reverie seemed to steal over 
him, and he was evidently displeased 
with himself for his want of tact ia not 
discovering the three Mr. Trenches of 
Tallybash, though he only caught sight 
of their backs. 

Mickey Free interrupted not the 
frame of mind in which he saw cons 
vietion was slowly working its way, 
but, by gently humming in an undet 
tone, the loyal melody of “ croppies 
lie down,” fanned the flame he had so 
dexterously kindled. At length they 
reached the small town of Kinnégad. 
While the coach changed horses, Mri 
Crow lost not a momeut in descending 
from the top, and, rushing into the 
little inn, disappeared for a few mo- 
ments. When he again issued forth, 
he carried a smoking tumbler of whis« 
key puuch, which he continued to stir 
with a spoon. As he approached the 
coach door he tapped gently with his 
knuckles, upon which the reverend 
prelate of Maronia, or Mesopotamia, £ 
forget which, inquired what he wanted, 

“I ask your pardon, gentlemen,” 
said Billy, “but { thought I'd make 
bold to ask you to take something warm, 
this cold day.” 

“ Many thanks, my good friend ; but 
we never do ;” said a bland voice from 
within. 

“I understand,” said Billy, with a 
sly wink ; “but there are circumstances 
now and then—and one might for the 
honor of the cause, you know. Just, 
put it to your lips, won’t you?” : 

“Excuse me,” said avery rosy-cheeked 
little prelate; “but nothing stronger 
than water.” 

“ Botheration,” thought Billy, as he 
regarded the speaker’s nose. “ But I 
thought,” said be aloud, “that you 
would not refuse this.” 


Here he made a peculiar manifes« 
tation in the air, which, whatever res- 
pect and reverence it might carry to 
the honest brethren of 13,476, seemed 
only to increase the wonder and astoe 
nishment of the bishops. 

“ What does he mean ?” said one. 

“Is he mad ?” said another. 

“Tear and ages,” said Mr, Crow, 
getting quite impatient at the slowness 
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of his friends’ perception, “ tear and 
ages, l’nrone of yourselves,” 

“One of us,” suid the three in chorus, 
“one of us ?” 

“Ay, to be sure,” here he took along 
= at the punch ; “‘to be sure I am ; 

ere’s ‘no surrender,’ your souls! 
whoop!”—a loud yell accompanying 
the toast as he drank it. 

“Do you mean to insult us?” said 

——,. Guard, take this fel- 

“Are we'to be outraged in this man- 
ner ?” chorused the priests. 

“‘July the First, in Oldbridge town,’ 
sung Billy, “and here it is, ‘the glo- 
rious, pious, and immortal memory, of 
the great, and good— 

“Guard! where is the guard ?” 

“*And good King William, that 
saved us from popery’—” 

“Coachman! guard!” screamed Fa- 

 —* 

“+ Brass money’ —” 

“Policeman! policeman!” shouted 
the priests. 

“* Brass money, and wooden shoes ;’ 
devil may care who hears me,” said 
Billy, who, supposing that the three 
Mr. Trenches wereskulking the avowal 
of their principles, resolved to assert 
the pre-eminence of the great cause, 
single-handed and alone. 

“* Here’s the Pope in the pillory, and 
the devil pelting him with priests.’ ” 

At these words a kick from behind 
apprised the loyal champion that a very 
tagged auditory, who, for some time 


CHAPTER XIy, 


No sooner had I arrived in Dublin, 
than my first care was to Pa my- 
self to Dr. Mooney, by whom I was 
received in the most cordial manner. 
Tn fact, in my utter ignorance of such 
ons, | had imagined a College-Tel- 
ow to be a character necessarily severe 
and unbending ; and, as the only two 
very great people J had ever seen in 
my life, were the Archbishop of Tuam, 
and the Chief Baron, when on circuit, 
I pictured to myself that an University 
Fellow was, in all probability, a cross 
between the two, and feared him ac- 
“vr 
The Doctor read over my uncle's 
letter attentively, invited me to partake 
of his breakfast, and then entered upon 
something like an. account of the life 
before me, for which Sir Harry Boyle 
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past, had not well understood the gist 
of his eloquence, had at length com: 
prehended enough to be angry. Ce 
n'est que le premier pas qui cotte, cere 
tainly, in an Irish row. “The merest 
urchin may light the train ; one hand- 
ful of mud often ignites a shindy that 
ends ina most bloody battle ;” and here, 
no sooner did the vis a tergo mee Billy 
forward, than asevere rap of a closed fist 
in the eye, drove him back, and in one 
instant he became the centre to a peri- 
ses of kicks, cuffs, pullings, and 
aulings, that left the poor deputy 
grand not only orange, but blue. 

He fought manfully, but numbers 
carried the day ; and, when the coach 
drove off, which it did at last without 
him, the last thing visible to the out. 
sides was the figure of Mr. Crow, whose 
hat, minus the crown, had been driven 
over his head, down upon his neck, 
where it remained like a dress cravat, 
buffeting a mob of ragged vagabonds, 
who had so completely metamorphosed 
the unfortunate man, with mud and 
bruises, that a committee of the grand 
lodge might actually have been unable 
to identify him. 

As for Mickey and his friends behind, 
their mirth knew no bounds ; and, ex- 
cept the respectable insides, there was 
not an individual about the coach who 
ceased to think of, and laugh at the 
incident, till we arrived in Dublin, and 
drew up at the Hibernian, in Dawson- 
street. 
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had, however, in some degree prepared 
me. 

“ Your uncle, I find, wishes you to 
live in college ; perhaps, it is better, 
too; so that I must look out for cham- 
bers for you. Let me see: it will be 
rather difficult, just now, to find them.” 
Here he fell for some moments into a 
musing fit, and merely muttered a few 
broken sentences, as, “ To be sure, if 
other chambers could be had—but 
then—and, after all, perhaps, as he is 
nee Frank will certainly 

e expelled before long, and then he 
will have them all to himself. I say, 
O'Malley, I believe 1 must quarter 
you for the present with a rather wild 
companion ; but, as your uncle says 
you're a prudent fellow’—here he 
smiled very much, as if my uncle had 
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not. said any such thing—“ why, you 
must only take the better care of your- 
self, until we can make some better 
arrangement. My pupil, Frank Web- 
ber, is at this moment in want of a 
‘chum,’ as the phrase is; his last three 
having only been domesticated with 
him for as many weeks, so that, until 
we find you a more quiet resting-place, 
you may take up our abode with him.” 

During breakfast, the doctor pro- 
ceeded to inform me that my destined 
companion was a young man of excel- 
lent family and good fortune, who, with 
very considerable talents and acquire- 
ments, preferred a life of rackety and 
careless dissipation, to prospects of 
great success in public life, which his 
connexion and family might have se- 
cured for him ; that he had been origi- 
. nally entered at Oxford, which he was 
obliged to leave ; then tried Cambridge, 
from which he escaped expulsion by 
being rusticated, that is, having incur- 
red a sentence of temporary banish- 
ment, and Jastly, was endeavouring, 
with what he himself believed to be a 
total reformation, to stumble on to a 
degree in the “silent sister.” 

“This is his third year,” said the 
Doctor, “and he is only a freshman, 


having lost every examination, with 
abilities enough to sweep the Univer- 


sity of its prizes. But, come over, and 
I'll present you to him.” 

I followed him down stairs, across 
the court, to an angle of the old square, 
where, up the first floor, left, to use 
the college direction, stood the name 
of Mr. Webber, a large No. 2 being 
conspicuously painted in the middle of 
the door, and not over it, as is usually 
the custom. As we reached the spot, 
the observations of my companion were 
lost to me, in the tremendous noise and 
uproar that resounded from within. It 
seemed as if a number of people were 
fighting, pretty much as a banditti in a 
melo-drama do, with considerably more 
of confusion than is requisite ; a fiddle 
and a French horn also lent their assis- 
tance to shouts and cries, which, to say 
the least, were not exactly the aids to 
study I expected in such a place. 

Three times was the bell pulled, 
with a vigour that threatened its down- 
fall, when, at last, as the jingle of it rose 
above all other noises, suddenly all be- 
came hushed and still; a momentary 
Pause succeeded, and the door was 
opened by a very respectable-looking 
servant, who, recognising the Doctor, 
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at once introduced us into.the apart- 
ment where Mr. Webber was sitting. 

In a large and very handsomely 
furnished room, where Brussels car- 
peting and softly cushioned sofas, con- 
trasted strangely with the meagre and 
comfortless chambers of the Doctor, 
sat a young man at a small breaxfast~ 
table, beside the fire. He was attired 
in a silk dressing gown and black velvet 
slippers, and supported his- forehead 
upon a hand of most lady-like white- 
ness, whose fingers were! cabsolutely 
covered with rings of great beauty and 
price. His long silky brown hair fell 
in rich profusion upon the back of his 
neck, and over his arm, and the whole 
air and attitude was one which a painter 
might have copied. So intent was he 
upon the volume before him, that he 
never raised his head at our approach, 
but continued to read aloud, totally un- 
aware of our presence. ‘ 

“ Dr. Mooney, sir,” said the servant. 

“Ton dapaney bominos, prosephe, 
crione Agamemnon,” repeated the stus 
dent, in an ecstasy, and not paying the 
slightest attention to the announces 
ment. 

“ Dr. Mooney, sir,” repeated the ser- 
vant in a louder tone, while the Doe- 
tor looked around on every side for an 
explanation of the late uproar, with a 
face of the most puzzled astonishment. 

“ Be dakiown para thina dolekoskion 
enkos,” said Mr. Webber, finishing a 
cup of coffee at a draught. 

“Well, Webber, hard at work, I see,” 
said the Doctor. 

“Ah, Doctor, I beg pardon. Have 
you been long here?” said the most 
soft and insinuating voice, while the 
speaker passed his taper fingers across 
his brow, as if to dissipate the traces of 
deep thought and study. 

While the doctor presented to me my 
future companion, | could perceive in 
the restless and searching look he 
threw around, that the fracas he had so 
lately heard was still an unexplained 
verata questio in his mind. 

“May I offer you a cup of coffee, 
Mr. O'Malley ?” said the youth with 
an airofalmost timid bashfulness. “ The 
Doctor, I know breakfasts at a very 
early hour.” 

“I say, Webber,” said the Doctor 
who could no longer restrain his curi- 
osity. “ What an awful row | heard 
here as I came up tothe door. [thought 
Bedlam was broke loose. What could 
it have been ¢” 
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“Ah, you heard it, too, sir,” said 
Mr. Webber, smiling most benignly, 

“ Hear it; to besure I did. O'Malley 
and | could not hear ourselves talking 
with the uproar.” 

“ Yes, indeed, it is very provoking ; 
but, then, what’s to be done? One can’t 
complain, under the circuinstances, 

“ Why, what do you mean?” suid 
Mooney, anxiously, 

“ Nothing, sir; nothing. I'd much 
tather you'd not ask me ; for, after all, 
I'll change my chambers.” 

“But why? Explain this at once, 
I insist upon it.” 

“Cuan I depend upon the discretion of 
your young Iriend 7” said Mr. Webber, 
gravely. 

“ Perfectly,” said the Doctor, now 
wound up to the greatest anxiety to 
learn the secret. 

“ And you'll promise not to mention 
the thing, except among your friends.” 

* 1 do,” said the Doctor, 

* Well then,” said he, in a low and 
confident whisper, “ it’s the Dean.” 

“The Dean!” said Mooney with a 
start. “The Dean! Why, how can 
it be the Dean ?” 

“ Too true,” said Mr. Webber, ma- 
king a sign of drinking; “too true, 
Doctor. And then, the moment he is 
80, he begins smashing the furniture. 
Never was any thing heard like it. As 
for me, as I um now becoming a reading 
man, I must go elsewhere.” 

Now, it so chanced that the worthy 
Dean, albeit, a man of most abste- 
mious hubits, possessed a nose which 
in colour and development, was a most 
unfortunate witness to call to character, 
and as Mooney heard Webber narrate 
circumstantially the frighttul excesses of 
the great functionary, I saw that some- 
thing like conyiction was stealing over 
him. 

“ You'll, of course, never speak of 
this, except to your most intimate 
friends,” suid Webber. 

“ Of course, not,” said the Doctor, 
as he shook his hand warmly, and pre- 

ared to leave the room, “ O'Malley, 

leave you here,” suid he; “ Webber 
aud you can talk over your atrange- 
ments,” 

Webber followed the Doctor to the 
door, whispered something in his ear, 
to which the other replied, “Very well, 
I will write ; but if your father sends 
the money, I must insist ” the rest 
was lost in protestatious and professions 


of the most fervent kind, amid which 


the door was shut, and Mr. Webber 
returned to the room, 

Short as was the interspace from the 
door without to the room within, it wag 
still ample enough to effect a y 
thorough and remarkable change in the 
whole external appearance of Mr. Frank 
Webber; for, scarcely had the oaken 
pannel shut out the Doctor, when he 
appeared no longer the shy, timid, and 
silvery-toned gentleman of five minutes 
before; but dashing boldly forward, he 
seized a key-bugle that lay hid beneath 
a sofa-cushion, and blew a tremendous 
blast. 

“ Come forth, ye demons of the lower 
world,” said he, drawing a cloth from a 
large table, and discovering the figures 
of three young men, coiled up beneath, 
“ Come forth, and fear not, most timors 
ous freshmen, that ye are,” said h 
unlocking a pantry, and liberating tw 
others. “ Gentlemen, let me introduce 
to your acquaintance, Mr. O'Malley, 
My chum, gentlemen. Mr. O'Malley, 
this is Harry Nesbit, who has been in 
college since the days of old Perpendi- 
cular, and numbers more cautions than 
any man who ever had his name on the 
books. Here is my particular friend, 
Cecil Cavendish, the only man who 
eould ever devil kidneys, Captain 
Power, Mr. O'Malley ; a dashing dra 
goon, as you see; uid-de-camp to his 
excellency the Lord Lieutenant, and 
love-muaker general to Merrion-square, 
West. 

* These,” said he, pointing to the 
late denizens of the pantry, “are Jibs, 
whose names are neither known to the 
proctor nor the police office; but, with 
due regard to their education and 
morals, we don't despair.” 

“By no meaus,” said Power; “ but 
come, let us resume our game.” At 
these words he took a folio utlas of maps 
from a small table, and, displayed bee 
neath, a pack of cards, dealt as if for 
whist. ‘The two gentlemen to whom I 
was introduced by name, returned to 
their places; the unknown two put oa 
their boxing gloves, and all resumed the 
hilarity which Dr. Mocney’s advent 
had so suddenly interrupted. 

“ Where's Moore 7” said Webber, as 
he once more seated himself at his 
breakfast. 

* Making a spatch-coek, sir,” said the 
servant. At the same instant a little 
dapper, jovial looking personage ape 
peered with the dish iu question. “Mr, 
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who by repeated remonstrances to the 
board, has succeeded in getting eatable 
food for the inhabitants of this peni- 
tentiary, and has the honoured reputa- 
tion of reforming the commons of 
college.” 

“Any thing to Godfrey O'Malley, 
may I ask, sir ?” said Moore. 

“ His nephew,” I replied. 

“ Which of you winged the gentle- 
mav the other day for not passing the 
decanter, or something of that sort ?” 

“If you mean the affair with Mr. 
Bodkin, it was I.” 

“ Glorious that, begad I thought you 
were one of us. I say, Power, it was 
he pinked Bodkin.” 

“ Ah, indeed,” said Power, not turn- 
ing his head from his game, “a pretty 
shot 1 heard—two by honours—and hit 
him fairly—the odd trick. Hamwmersly 
mentioned the thing to me.” 

* Oh, is he in town ?” said I. 

“No, he sailed for Portsmouth yester- 
day ; he is to join the 11th—game— 
I say, Webber, you've lost the rubber.” 
* Double or quit, and udinner at Dun- 
leary,” said Webber ; “we must show 
O’Malley —confound the Mister —~ 
something of the place.” 

“ Agreed.” 

The whist was resamed ; the boxers, 
now refreshed by a leg of the spatch- 
eock, returned to their gloves. Mr. 
Mvore took up his violin, Mr. Webber 
his French horn, and I was left the only 
unemployed man in the company, 

“I say, Power, you'd better bring 
the drag over here for us; we can all 
go down together.” 

“I must inform you,” said Cavendish, 
“that, thanks to your philanthropic 
efforts of Jast night, the passage from 
Grafton-street to Stephen’s-Green is 
impracticable.” A tremendous roar of 
laughter followed this announcement ; 
and, though at the time the cause was 
unknown to me, 1 may as well meution 
it here, as I subsequently learned it 
from my companions. 

Among the many peculiar tastes 
which distinguished Mr. Francis Web- 
ber, was an extraordinary fancy for 
street-begging ; he had, over und over, 
won large sums upon his success in that 
difficult walk ; and so perfect were his 
disguises, both of dress, voice, and 
manner, that he actually at one time, 
succeeded in obtaining charity from his 
very opponent inthe wager. He wrote 
ballads with the greatest facility, and 
sung them with infinite pathos and 
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humour; and the old woman at the 
corner of College-green was certain of 
an audience when the severity of the 
night would leave all other minstrelsy 
deserted. As these feats of jonglerie 


usually terminated in a row, it was a @ 


most amusing part of the transaction to 
see the singer's part taken by the mob 
aguinst the college men, who, growing 
impatient to carry him off to supper 
somewhere, would invariably be obliged 
to have a fight for the booty. 

Now it chanced that a few evenings 
before, Mr. Webber was returning with 
a pocket well lined with eopper, froma 
musical réunion he had held at the 
corner of York-street, when the idea 
struck him to stop at the end of Grafton- 
street, where a huge stone grating at 
that tine exhibited, perhaps it exhibits 
still, the descent to one of the great 
muin sewers of the city. 

The light was shining brightly from 
a pastry-cook’s shop, and showed the 
large bars of stone, between which the 
muddy water was rushing rapidly down, 
and plashing in the torrent that ran 
boisterously several feet beneath, 

To stop in the street of any crowded 
city is, under any circumstances, an in- 
vitation to others to do likewise, which 
is rarely unaccepted; but, when in 
addition to this, you stand fixedly in 
one spot, and regurd with stern intensity 
any object near you, the chances are 
ten to one that you have several com 
panions in your curiosity before a 
minute expires, 

Now, Webber, who had at first stood 
still, without any peculiar thought in 
view, no sooner perceived that he was 
joined by others, than the idea of mak- 
ing something out of it immediately 
occurred to him. 

“ What is it, agra?” inquired an old 
woman, very much in his own style of 
dress, pulling at the hood of his cloak. 

“And can't you see for yourself, 
darlin’ ?” replied he sharply, as he knelt 
down, and luoked most intensely at the 
sewer, 

** Are ye long there, avick ?” inquired 
he of an imaginary individual below, 
and then waiting as if for a reply, said, 
“Two hours!” © Blessed virgin! he’s 
two hours in the drain !” 

By this time the crowd had reached 
entirely across the street, and the crush- 
ing and squeezing to get near the im- 
portant spot, was awful. 

“ Where did he come from ? who is 
he? how did he get there ?” were the 
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questions on every side, and various 
surmises were afloat, till Webber, rising 
from his knees, said, in a mysterious 
whisper to those nearest him, “ He’s 
made his escape to-night out o’ New- 


* gate by the big drain, and lost his way ; 
e 


was looking for the Liffey, and took 
the wrong turn.” 

To an Irish mob, what appeal could 
equal this? a culprit, at any time, has 
his claim upon theirsympathy ; but let 
him be caught in the very act of cheat- 
ing the authorities and evading the law, 
and his popularity knows no bounds, 
Webber knew this well, and, as the 
mob thickened around him, sustained 
an imaginary conversation that Savage 
Landor might have envied, imparting 
now and then such hints concerning 
the runaway as raised their interest 
to the highest pitch, and filty different 
versions were related on all sides—of 
the crime he was guilty—the sentence 
passed on him—and the day he was to 
suffer, 

“Do ye see the light, dear,” said 
Webber, as some ingeniously bene- 
volent individual had lowered down a 
candle with a string; “do ye see the 
light ; oh! he’s fainted, the creature.” 
A cry of horror from the crowd burst 
forth at these words, followed by an 
universal shout of “break open the 
street.” 

Pick-axes, shovels, spades, and crow- 
bars, seemed absolutely the walking 
accompaniments of the crowd, so 
suddenly did they appear upon the 
field of action, and the work of exhu- 


Wiruin a few weeks after my arrival 
in town, I had become a matriculated 
student of the university, and the pos- 
sessor of chambers within its walls, in 
conjunction with the sage and prudent 
geutleman I have introduced to my 
readers iu the last chapter. Had my 
intentions on entering college been of 
the most studious and regular kind, the 
companion into whose society I was 
then immediately thrown, would have 
quickly dissipated them. He voted 
morning chapels a bore, Greek lectures 
a humbug, examinations a farce, and 
pronounced the statute book, with its 
attendunt train of fines and punishment, 
an. “unclean thing.” With all my 
country habits and predilections fresh 
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mation was begun with a vigour that 
speedily covered nearly half of the 
street with mud and paving stones; 
parties relieved each lhe at the task, 
and, ere half an hour, a hole, capable of 
containing a mail coach was yawning 
in one of the most frequented thorough. 
fares of Dublin. Meanwhile, as no 
appearance of the culprit could be had, 
dreadful conjectures as to his fate began 
to gain ground. By this time the 
authorities had received intimation of 
what was going forward, and attempted 
to disperse the crowd; but Webber, 
who still continued to conduct the pro. 
secution, called on them to resist the 
police, and save the poor creature: and 
now began a most terrific fray, the 
stones forming a ready weapon, were 
hurled at the unprepared constables, 
who, on their side, fought manfully, but 
against superior numbers ; so that, at 
last, it was only by the aid of a military 
force the mob could be dispersed, and 
a riot, which had assumed a very serious 
character, got under. Meanwhile, 
Webber had reached his chambers und 
changed his costume, and was relating 
over a supper-table the narrative of his 
philanthropy to a very admiring circle 
of his friends. 

Such was my chum, Frank Webber, 
and, as this was the first anecdote I 
had heard of him, I relate it here, that 
my readers may be in possession of the 
grounds upon which my opinion of that 
celebrated character was founded, while 
yet our acquaintance was in its infancy. 








upon me, that I was an easily won disciple 
to his code need not be wondered at; 
and indeed, ere many days had passed 
over, my thorough indifference to all 
college rules and regulations had given 
me a high place in the esteem of Web- 
ber and his friends. As for myself, I 
was most agreeably surprised to find 
that what | had looked forward to as a 
very melancholy banishment, was likely 
to prove a most agreeable sojourn. 
Under Webber's directions, there was 
no hour of the day that hung heavily 
upon our hands : we rose about eleven, 
and breakfasted ; after which succeeded 
fencing, sparring, billiards, or tennis ia 
the purk ; about three got on horse- 
back, and either cantered in the Phe- 
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nix or about the squares till visiting 
time ; after which made our calls, and 
then dressed for dinner, which we never 
thought of taking at commons, but had 
it from Morrison’s—we both being re- 
ported sick in the Dean’s list, and 
thereby exempt from the meagre fare 
of the Fellows’ table. In the evening our 
occupations became still more pressing ; 
there were balls, suppers, whist parties, 
rows at the theatre,shindies in thestreet, 
devilled drumsticks at Hayes’s, select 
oyster parties at the Carlingford; in 
fact, every known method of remaining 
up all night, and appearing both pale 
and penitent the following morning. 

Webber had a large acquaintance in 
Dublin, and soon made me known to 
them all ; among others, the officers of 
the —th Light Dragoons, in which 
regiment Power was a Captain, were 
his particular friends, and we had fre- 

went invitations to dine at their mess. 
There it was first that military life pre- 
sented itselfto me, in its most attractive 
possible form, and heightened the pas- 
sion I had already so strongly con- 
ceived for the army. Power, above 
all others, took my fancy: he was a 
gay, dashing-looking, handsome fellow, 
of about eight-and-twenty, who bad 
already seen some service, having join- 
ed while his regiment was in Portugal ; 
was in heart and soul a soldier; and 
had that species of pride and enthusiasm 
in all that regarded a military career 
that form no small part of the charm in 
the character of a young officer. 

I fat near him the second day we 
dined at the mess, and was much pleased 
at many slight attentions in his manner 
towards me. “I called on you to-day, 
Mr. O'Malley,” said he, “in company 
with a friend, who is most anxious to 
see you.” 

“ Indeed,” said I, “ I did not hear of 
it.” 

“ We left no cards either of us, as 
we were determined to make you out 
on another day; my companion has 
most urgent reasons for seeing you ;— 
I see you are puzzled,” said he; “ and, 
although I promised to keep his secret, 
I must blab: it was Sir George Dush- 
wood was with me; he told us of your 
romantic adventure in the west, and, 
faith, there is no doubt you saved the 
lady’s life.” 

“ Was she worth the trouble of it ?” 
said the old Major, whose conjugal ex- 
periences imparted a very crusty tone 
to the question. 
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“I think,” said I, “I need only tell 
her name to convince you of it.” 

“Here's a bumper to her,” said 
Power, filling his glass; “and every 
true man will follow my example.” 

When the hip, hipping, which fol- 
lowed the toast was over, I found my- 
self enjoying no small share of the at- 
tention of the party as the deliverer of 
Lucy Dashwood. 

‘Sir George is cudgelling his brain 
to show his gratitude to. you,” said 
Power. 

“ What a pity, for the sake of his 
peace of mind, that you're not in the 
army,” said another; “it’s so easy to 
show a man a delicate regard by a quick 
promotion.” 

“ A devil of a pity for his own sake 
too,” said Power, again: they’re going 
to make a lawyer of as strapping a fel- 
low as ever carried a saber-tasch.” 

“ A lawyer!” cried out half a dozen 
together, pretty much with the same 
tone and emphasis, as though he had 
said a two-penny postman, “the devil 
they are.” 

“ Cut the service at once : you'll get 
no promotion in it,” said the Colonel, 
“a fellow with a black eye like you, 
would look much better at the head of 
a squadron than of a string of witnesses. 
Trust me, you'd shine more in conduct- 
ing a piquet, than a prosecution.” 

“ But if I can’t ?” said I. 

“Then take my plan,” said Power, 
“and make it cut you ——” 

“ Yours,” said two or three in a 
breath ; “ yours ?” 

“ Ay, mine ; did you never know that 
I was bred to the bar. Come, come, 
if it was only for O’Malley’s use and 
benefit—as we say in the parchments 
—I must tell you the story.” 

The claret was pushed briskly round, 
chairs drawn up to fill any vacant 
spaces, and Power begun his story. 

“As I am not over long-winded, 
don’t be scared at my beginning my 
history somewhat far back. I began 
life, that most unlucky of all earthly 
contrivances for supplying casualties in 
case any thing may befull the heir of 
the house—a species of domestic jury- 
mast, only lugged out in a gale of wind 
—a younger son. My brother Tom, a 
thick-skulled, pudding-headed dog, that 
had no taste for any thing, save his 
dinner, took it into his wise head one 
morning, that he would go into the 
army, and, although I had been origi- 
nally destined for a-soldier, no sooner 
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was his choice made, than all regard 
for my taste and inclinations was for- 
gotten ; and, as the family interest was 
only enough for one, it was decided 
that I should be put in what is called 
a ‘learned profession,’ and let push my 
fortune. ‘Take vour choice, Dick,’ 
said my father, with a most benign 
smile; ‘take your choice, boy: will 
you be a lawyer, a parson, or a doc- 
tor ” 

“ Had he said, ‘ Will you be put in 
the stocks, the pillory, or publicly whip- 
ped,’ I could not have looked more 
blank than at the question. 

“Asa decent Protestant, he should 
have grudged me to the church. as a 
philanthropist, he mizht have serupled 
at making me a physician ; but, as he 
had lost deeply by law-suits, there 
looked something very like a lurking 
malice in sending me tothe bar. Now 
so far I concurred with him, for having 
no gift for enduring either sermons or 
senna, I thought I’d make a bad ad- 
ministrator of either, and as I was ever 
regarded in the family as rather of a 
shrewd and quick turn, with a very na- 
tural taste for roguery, I began to think 
he was right, and that nature intended 
me for the circuit. 

“ From the hour my vocation was 

ronounced, it had been huppy for the 
Family that they could have got rid of 
me. #A certain ambition to rise in my 
profession laid hold on me, and I medi- 
tated all day and night how I was to 
geton. Every trick, every subtle in- 
vention to cheat the enemy that I could 
read of, I treasured up carefully, being 
fully impressed with the notion, that 
roguery meant law, and equity was only 
another name for odd and even. 

* My days were spent haranguing 
special juries of housemaids and laun- 
dresses, cross-examining the cook,charg- 
ing the under butler, and passing sen- 
tence of death upon the pantry boy, 
who, I may add, was invariably hanged 
when the court rose. 

«If the mutton were overdone, or 
the turkey burned, I drew up an indict- 
ment against old Margaret, and against 
the kitchen maid as an accomplice ; 
and the family hungered while I ha- 
rangued ; and, in fact, into such dis- 
repute did | bring the legal profession, 
by the score of annoyance of which I 
made it the vehicle, thut my father got 
a kind of holy horror of law courts, 
judges, and crown solicitors, and ab- 
sented himself from the assizes the 
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same year, for which, being a high she. 
riff, he paid a penalty of £500. 

“The next day I was sent off in dig: 
grace to Dublin to begin my career iq 
college, and eat the usual quartos and 
folios of beef and mutton which qualify 
a man for the woolsack. 

“ Years rolled over, in which, after 
an ineffectual effort to get through cols 
lege, the only examination I ever 
being a jubilee for the king’s birth-duy, 
I was at length called to the Irish bar, 
and saluted by my friends as Counsellor 
Power. The whole thing was 80 like 
a joke to me, that it kept me in laugh. 
ter for three terms, and in fact it was 
the best thing could happen me, for I 
had nothing else to do. The hall of 
the Four Courts was a very pleasant 
lounge, plenty of agreeable fellows that 
never earned sixpence, or were likely 
todoso. Then the circuits were so 
many country excursions, that supplied 
fun of one kind or other, but no profit, 
As for me I was what is called a good 
junior: I knew how to look after the 
waiters, to inspect the decanting of the 
wine, and the airing of the claret, and 
was always attentive to the father of 
the circuit, the crossest old villain that 
ever was a king’s counsel. These 
eminent qualities, and my being able to 
sing a song in honour of our own bar, 
were recommendations enough to make 
a favourite, and I- was one. 

“ Now the reputation I obtained was 
pleasant enough at first, but somehow 


I wondered that I never got a brief.- 


Begad, if it rained civil bills or decla- 
rations, devil a one would fall upon my 
head, and it seemed as if the only object 
Ihad in life was to accompany the cir- 
cuit, a kind of deputy assistant commis- 
sary general nevef expected to come into 
action. To be sure, 1 was not alone 
in misfortune: there were several pro- 
mising youths who cut great figures in 
Trinity, in the same predicament, the 
only difference being, that they attri- 
buted to jealousy, what I suspected 
was forgetfulness, for I don’t think a 
single attorney in Dublin knew oue of 
us. 

“Two. years passed over, and then 
I walked the hall with a bug filled with 
newspapers, to look like briefs, and 
was fegularly calied by two or three 
criers from one court to another. It 
never took: even when I used to seducé 
a country fiiend to visit the courts; and 
get him into an animated conversativa, 
in a corner between two pillars, devil 
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a one would believe him to be a client, 
and I was fairly nonplused. 

«+ How is a man ever to distinguish 
himself in such a walk as this?’ was 
my eternal question to myself every 
morning as | put on my wig. ‘ My 
face is as well known here as Lord 
Munners’: every one says, ‘ How are 
you Dick,’ ‘ How goes it Power ;’ bat 
except Holmes, that said one morning 
as he passed me, ‘ Eh, always busy,’ 
po one alludes to the possibility of my 
having any thing to do. 

“If I couldonly geta footing, thought 
I, Lord how I'd astonish them, as the 
song says,— 

* Perhaps a recruit 
Might chance to shoot, 
Great General Buonaparte.’ 


So, said I to myself, I'll make these 
halls ring for it some day or other, if 
the occasion ever present itself. But, 
faith, it seemed as if some cunning soli- 
eixtor overheard me, and told his asso- 
ciates, for they avoided me like leprosy. 
The home circuit I had adopted for 
some time pust, for the very palpable 
reason that, being near town, it was 
least expensive, and it had all the ad- 
vantages of any other for me, in getting 
me nothing todo. Well, one morning 
we were in Philipstown; I was lying 
awake in bed, thinking how long it 
would be before I’d sum up resolution to 
cut the bar, where certainly my pros- 
pects were not the most cheering, when 
some one tapped gently at my door. 

“* Come in,’ said I. 

“ The waiter opened gently, and held 
out his hand with a large roll of paper 
tied round with a piece of red tape. 

“* Counsellor,’ says he, ‘ hansel.’ 

“* What do you mean,’ said I, jump- 
ing out of the bed, ‘ what is it, you 
villain ?” 

“© A brief.’ 

“<A brief; so I see, but it’s for 
Counsellor Kinshella, below stairs.’ 
That was the first name written on it. 

“*¢Bethershin, said he, ‘Mr. M’Grath 
bid me give it to you carefully,’ 

“ By this time I had opened the 
envelope, and read my own name at 
full length, as junior counsel in the im- 
portant case of Monaghan v. M‘Shean, 
to be tried in the record court, at Bal- 
linasloe. * That will do,’ said I, fling- 
ing it on the bed with a careless air, as 
if it were an every day matter with 
me. 

“* But Counsellor, darlin, give usa 
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thrifle to dhrink your health, with your 
first cause, and the Lord send you 
plenty of them,’ 

“* My first, said I, with a:smile of 
most ineffable compassion at his simpli- 
city ; ‘I'm worn out with them; do 
you know, Peter, I was thinking seri- 
ously of leaving the bar when you came 
into the room. Upon my conscience, 
it’s in earnest I am.’ 

“ Peter believed me, I think, for I 
saw him give a very peculiar look as 
he pocketed his half-crown and left the 
room. 

“ The door was scarcely closed when 
I gave way to the free transport of my 
ecstasy ; there it lay at last, the long- 
looked-for, long-wished-for object of all 
my happiness, and, though I well knew 
that a junior counsel has about as much 
to do in the conducting of a case asa 
rusty handspike has in a naval engage- 
ment, yet I suffered not such thoughts 
to mar the current of my happiness. 
There was my name in conjunction with 
the two mighty leaders on the circuit, 
and, though they each pocketed a hun- 
dred, | doubt very much if they re- 
ceived their briefs with one half the 
satisfaction. My joy at length a little 
subduded, I opened the roll of paper, 
and began carefully to peruse about 
fifty pages of narrative regarding a 
water-course that once had turned a 
mill ; but, for some reasons, doubtless, 
known to itself or its friends, would do 
so no longer, and thus set two respect- 
able neighbours at loggerheads, and 
involved them ina record that had been 
now heard three several times. 

“ Quite forgetting the subordinate 
part I was destined to fill, I opened 
the case in a most flowery oration, in 
which I descanted upon the benefits 
accruing to mankind from water com- 
munication since the days of Noah ; 
remarked upon the antiquity of mills, 
and especially of millers, and consumed 
half an hour in a preamble of generali- 
ties that I hoped would make a very 
considerable impression upon the court. 
Just at the critical moment when I was 
about to enter more particularly into 
the case, three or four of the great un- 
briefed came rattling into my room, and 
broke in upon the oration. 

“*I say, Power, said one, ‘come 
and have an hour's skating on the 
canal ; the courts are filled, and we 
shan’t be missed.’ 

“*Skate, my dear friend,’ said I, in 
a most dolorous tone, ‘ out of the ques- 
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tion; see I am chained to a devilish 
knotty case with Kinshella and Mills.’ 

“* Confound your humbugging,’ said 

another ; ‘that may do very well in 
Dublin for the attorneys, but not with 
us.’ 
“«f don’t well understand you,’ I 
replied ; ‘there is the brief ; Henesy 
expects me to report upon it this 
evening, and I am so hurried. 

“Here a very chorus of laughing 
broke forth, in which, after several vain 
efforts to resist, I was forced to join, 
and kept it up with the others.” 

“ When our mirth was over, my 
friends scrutinized the red-tape-tied 
packet, and pronounced it a real brief, 
with a degree of surprise that certainly 
augured little for their familiarity with 
such objects of natural history. 

“ When they had left the room, I 
leisurely examined the all-important 
document, spreading it out before me 
upon the table, and surveying it as a 
newly anointed sovereign might be sup- 
posed to contemplate a map of his do- 
minions. 

“* At last,’ said I to myself, ‘ at last, 
and here is the footstep to the wool- 
sack.’ For more than an hour I sat 
motionless, my eyes fixed upon the out- 
spread paper, lost in a very maze of 
reverie. The ambition which disap- 
pointments had crushed and delay had 
chilled, came all suddenly back, and all 
my day-dreams of legal success, my 
cherished aspirations of silk gowns, and 
patents of precedence, rushed once 
more upon me, and I resolved to do or 
die. Alas! a very little reflection 
showed me that the latter was perfect! 

racticable ; but, as a junior auael, 

ve minutes of very common-place reci- 
tation was all my province, and that 
with the main business of the day I had 
about as much to do as the call-boy of 
a play-house has with the success of a 
tragedy. 

“* My lord, this is an action brought 
by Timothy Higgins, &c., and down 
I go, no more to be remembered and 
thought of than if I had never existed. 
How different it would be were I the 
leader! Zounds! how I would worry 
the witnesses, browbeat the evidence, 
cajole the jury, and soften the judges ! 
If the Lord were just, in his mercy, to 
remove old Mills and Kinshella, be- 
fore Tuesday, who knows but my for- 
tune might be made? This supposi- 
tion once started, set me speculating 
upon all the possible chances that might 
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cut off two king’s counsel in three days, 
and left me fairly convinced that my 
own elevation was certain were they 
only removed from my path. 

“ For two whole days the thought 
never left my mind ; and on the even. 
ing of the second day I sat moodil 
over my pint of port, in the Clonbrock 
Arms, with my friend, Timothy Casey, 
captain in the North Cork militia, for 
my companion. 

“* Fred, said Tim, ‘ take off your 
wine, man. When does this con. 
founded trial come on ?’ 

“¢ To-morrow,’ said I, with a deep 
groan. 

“« Well, well, and if it does, what 
matter,’ he said ; ‘you'll do well enough, 
never be afraid.’ 

“* Alas!’ said I, ‘you don’t under. 
stand the cause of my depression’ | 
here entered upon an account of my 
sorrows, which lasted for above an hour, 
and only concluded just as a ttemen- 
dous noise in the street without an- 
nounced an arrival. For several mi- 
nutes, such was the excitement in the 
house—such running hither and thi- 
ther—such confusion and such hubbub, 
that we could not make out who had 
arrived. 

* At last a door opened quite near 
us, and we saw the waiter assisting a 
very portly looking gentleman off with 
his great coat, assuring him the while 
that if he would only walk into the 
coffee-room for ten minutes, the 
fire in his apartment should be got 
ready. The stranger accordingly en- 
tered, and seated himself at the fire- 
place, having never noticed that Casey 
and myself—the only persons there— 
were in the room. 

“Tsay, Phil, who is he ?” inquired 
Casey of the waiter. 

“« Counsellor Mills, captain,’ said the 
waiter, and left the room. 

“* That's your friend,’ said Casey. 

“¢] see, said I ; ‘and I wish, with 
all my heart, he was at home with his 
pretty wife, in Leeson-street.’ 

“«TIs she good-looking ? inquired 
Tim. 

“* Devil a better, said I, ‘and he’s 
as jealous as Old Nick.’ 

“ Hem,’ said Tim, ‘ mind your cue, 
and I'll give hima start.’ Here he 
suddenly changed his whispering tone 
for a louder key, and resumed— I 
say, Power, it will make some work 
for you lawyers. But who can she be? 
that's the question,” Here he took a 
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much-crumpled letter from his pocket, 
and pretended to read— A great sen- 
sation was created in the neighbour- 
hood of Merrion-square yesterday, by 
the sudden disappearance from - her 
house of the handsome Mrs. ; 
Confound it, what’s the name—what a 
hand he writes? Hill or Miles, or 
something like that—‘ the lady of an 
eminent barrister, now on circuit. The 
gay Lothario is, they say, the Hon. 
George ” Iwas so thunderstruck 
at the rashness of the stroke, I could 
say nothing ; while the old gentleman 
started as if he had sat down on a pin. 
Casey, meanwhile, went on—‘ Hell and 
fury, said the king’s counsel, rushing 
over, ‘ what is it you're saying ?’ ‘ You 
appear warm, old gentleman,’ said 
Casey, putting up the letter, and rising 
from the table. 

“*Show me that letter—show me 
that infernal letter, sir, this instant !” 

“«Show you my letter,’ said Casey ; 
‘cool that, any how ; you are certainly 
a good one.’ 

“*Do you know me, sir? answer 
me that,’ said the lawyer, bursting with 

assion. 

“* Not at present,’ said Tim quietly ; 
‘but I hope to do so in the morning, 
in explanation of your language and 
conduct.’ A tremendous ringing of the 
bell here summoned the waiter to the 
room. 

“* Who is that ——— ? inquired the 
lawyer. The epithet he judged it safe 
to leave unsaid, as he pointed to 
Casey. 

“Captain Casey, sir; the com- 
manding officer here.’ 

“* Just so,’ said Casey, ‘ and very 
much at your service, any hour after 
five in the morning.’ 

“*Then you refuse, sir, to explain 
the paragraph I have just heard you 
read.’ 

“ ¢ Well done, old gentleman ; so you 
have been listening to a private con- 
versation I held with my friend here. 
In that case we had better retire to our 
room ;’ so saying he ordered the waiter 
to send a fresh bottle and glasses to 
No, 14, and, taking my arm, very po- 
litely wished Mr. Mills a good night, 
and left the coffee-room. 

“ Before we had reached the top of 
the stairs the house was once more in 
commotion. The new arrival had or- 
dered out fresh horses, and was hurry- 
ing og one in his impatience to get 
away. Inten minutes the chaise rolled 
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off from the door ; and Casey, putting 
his head out of the window, wished 
him a pleasant journey ; while turning 
to me he said—. 

“* There’s one of them out of the way 
for you, if we are even obliged to fight 
the other.’ 

“ The port was soon despatched; and 
with it went all the scruples of con- 
science I had at first felt for the cruel 
ruse we had just practised. Scarcely 
was the other bottle called for when we 
heard the landlord shouting out, in a 
stentorian voice— 

“« Two horses for Goron-bridge, to 
meet Counsellor Kinshella’ 

“«That’s the other fellow, 
Casey. 

“Tt is” said I. 

“¢ Then we must be stirring,’ said 
he. ‘ Waiter, a chaise and pair in five 
minutes—d’ye hear? Power, my boy, 
I don’t want you ; stay here, and study 
your brief, It’s little trouble Coun- 
sellor Kinshella will give you in the 
morning.’ 

“ All he would tell me of his plans 
was, that he didn’t mean any serious 
bodily harm to the counsellor, but that 
certainly he was not likely to be heard 
of for twenty-four hours. 

“ * Meanwhile, Power, go in and win, 
my boy,’ said he ; ‘such another walk 
over may never occur.’ 

“TI must not make my story longer. 
The next morning the great record of 
Monaghan v. M‘Shane was called on, 
and, as the senior counsel were not 
present, the attorney wished a: post- 
ponement. I, however, was firm ; told 
the court I was quite prepared, and, 
with such an air of assurance, that I 
actually puzzled the attorney. The 
case was accordingly onrers by me, in 
a very brilliant speech, and the wit- 
nesses called ; but, such was my un 
lucky ignorance of the whole matter, 
that I actually broke down the testi- 
mony of our own, and fought like a 
Trojan for the credit and character of 
the perjurers against us! The judge 
rubbed his eyes—the jury looked 
amazed—and the whole bar laughed 
outright. However, on [ went, blun- 
dering, floundering, and foundering at 
every step, and, at half-past four, amid 
the greatest and most uproarious mirth 
of the whole court, heard the jury 
deliver a verdict against us, just as old 
Kinshella rushed into the court, covered 
with mud and spattered with clay. 
He had been sent for twenty miles to 

22 
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make a will for Mr. Daly, of Daly’s- 
mount, who was supposed to be at the 
point of death, but who, on his arrival, 
threatened to shoot him for causing an 
alarm to his family by such an impu- 
tation. 

“The rest is soon told. They moved 
for a new trial, and I moved out of the 
profession. I cut the bar, for it cut 
me; I joined the gallant 14th, asa 
volunteer, and here 1 am without a 
single regret, I must confess, that I 
didn’t succeed in the great record of 
Monaghan v. M‘Shane.” 

Once more the claret went briskly 
round, and, while we canvassed Power's 
story, many an anecdote of military 
life was told, which every instant ex- 
— the charm of that career I longed 
or. 

“ Another cooper, Major,”said Power. 

“ With all my heart,’ said the rosy 
little officer, as he touched the bell 
behind him ; “and now let’s have a 
song.” 

“ Yes, Power,” said three or four to- 
gether, “let us have ‘the Irish Dra- 
goon; if-it’s only to convert your friend, 
O’ Malley, there.” 

“ Here goes, then,” said Dick, taking 
off a bumper as he began the following 
chant to the air of “ Love is the soul 
of a gay Irishman :"— 


“THE IRISH DRAGOON.” 


* Oh, love is the soul of an Irish Dragoon, 
In battle, in bivouac, or in saloon— 
From the tip of his spur to his bright saber- 
tasche. 


With his soldierly gait and his bearing so high, 
His gay laughing look, and his light speaking 
eye, 
He frowns at his rival, he ogles his wench, 
He springs in his saddle, and chassés the French, 
With his jingling spur and his bright saber. 
tasche, 


* His spirits are high, and he little knows care, 
Whether sipping his claret or charging a square, 
With his jingling spur and his bright saber. 

tasche 

As ready to sing or to skirmish he’s found, 

To take off his wine, or to take up his ground ; 

When the bugle may call him, how little he fears 

‘To charge forth in column, and beat the Moun. 
seers. 


With his jingling spur and his bright saber. 
tasche, 


“ When the battle is over, he gaily rides back, 
To eheer every soul in the night bivouac, 
With his jingling spur and his bright saber. 
tasche 
Oh, there you may see him in full glory crown'd 
As he sits mid his friends on the hardly-won 
ground, 
And hear with what feeling the toast he will 
give, 
Ashe drinks to the land where all Irishmen live, 
With his jingling spur and his bright saber- 
tasche,”’ 


It was late when we broke up ; but 
among all the recollections of that 
pleasant evening, none clung to me so 
forcibly, none sunk so deeply in my 
heart, as the gay and careless tone of 
Power's manly voice ; and as I fell 
asleep towards morning, the words of 
the Irish Dragoon were floating through 
my mind, and followed me in my 
dreams. 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE VICE-PROVOST. 


I wap now been for some weeks a re 
sident within the walls of the University, 
and had yet never presented my letter 
of introduction to Dr. Barret. Some- 
how, my thoughts and occupations had 
left me little leisure to reflect upon my 
college course, and I had not felt the ne- 
cessity suggested by my friend Sir 
Harry of having a supporter in the very 
learned and gified individual to whom 
I was accredited. How long I might 
have continued in this state of indif- 
ference, it is hard to say, when Chance 
broughtabout my acquaintance with the 
Doctor. 

Were I not inditing a true history in 
this narrative of my life, to the events 
and characters of which so many are 
living witnesses, I should certainly fear 


to attempt any thing like a description 


of this very remarkable man, so liable 
would any sketch, however faint and 
imperfect, be, to the accusation of cari- 
cature, when all was so singular and so 
eccentric, 

Dr. Barret was, at the time I speak of, 
about sixty years of age, scarcely five feet 
in height, and even that diminutive sta- 
ture lessened by a stoop. His face was 
thin, pointed, and russet coloured ; his 
nose so aquiline as nearly to meet his 
projecting chin, and his small grey 
eyes, red and bleary, peered beneath his 
well worn cap, with a glance of mingled 
fear and suspicion. His dress was a 
suit of the rustiest black, threadbare, 
and patched in several places, while a 
pair of large brown leather slippers, far 
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too big for his feet, imparting a sliding 
motion to his walk, that added an air of 
indescribable meanness to his appear- 
ance ; a gown that had been worn for 
twenty years, browned and coated with 
the learned dust of the Fagel covered 
his rusty habiliments, and completed the 
equipments of a figure that it was some- 
what difficult for the young student to 
recognise as the Vice-Provost of the 
University. Such was he in externals. 
Within, a greater or more profound 
scholar never graced the walls of the 
college ; a distinguished Grecian, learn- 
ed in all the refinements of a hundred 
dialects ; a deep Orientialist, cunning 
in all the varieties of Eastern languages, 
and able to reason with a Moonshee, or 
chat with a Persian ambassador. With 
a mind that never ceased acquiring, he 
possessed a memory ridiculous for its re- 
tentiveness even of trifles; no character 
in history, no event in chronology, was 
unknown to him, and he was referred 
to by his contemporaries for information 
in doubtful and disputed cases, as men 
consult a lexicon ora dictionary. With 
an intellect thus stored with deep and 
far-sought knowledge, in the affairs of 
the world he was a child. Without the 
walls of the eollege, for above forty 
years, he had not ventured balf as many 
times, and knew absolutely nothing of 
the busy active world that fussed and 
fumed so near him; his farthest excur- 
sion was to the Bank of Ireland, to 
which he made oceasional visits to fund 
the ample income of his office, and add 
to the wealth which already had acqui- 
red for hin the well merited repute of 
beiug the richest man in college. 

His little intercourse with the world 
had left him, in all his habits and man- 
ners, in every respect exactly as when 
he entered college, fifty years before ; 
and, as he had literally risen from the 
ranks in the University, all the pecu- 
liarities of voice, accent, and pronun- 
ciation which distinguished him as a 
youth, adhered to him in old age. This 
was singular enough, and formed a 
very ludicrous contrast with the learned 
and deep read tone of his conversa- 
tion. But another peculiarity still more 
striking belonged to him. When he be- 
came a fellow, he was obliged by the 
tules of the college, to take holy orders, 
as a sine qué non to his holding his fel- 
lowship ; this he did, as he would have 
assumed a red hood or blue one, as 
bachelor of laws, or doctor of medi- 
cine, and thought no more of it ; but, 
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frequently, in his moments of passionate 
excitement, the venerable character with 
which he was invested, was quite for- 
gotten, and he would utter some sudden 
und terrific oath, more productive of 
mirth to his auditors than was seemly, 
and for which, once spoken, the poor 
Doctor felt the greatest shame and con- 
trition, These oaths were no less sin- 
gular than forcible, and many a trick 
was practised, and many a plan devised, 
that the learned Vice-Provost might 
be entrapped into his favorite exclama- 
tion of “ May the devil admire me,” 
which no place, no presence could 
restrain. 

My servant, Mickey, who had not 
been long in making himself acquainted 
with all the originals about him, was 
the cause of my first meeting the Doc- 
tor, befure whom I received a summons 
to appear, on the very serious charge 
of treating with disrespect the heads of 
the college. 

The circumstances were simply these 
— Mike had, among the other gossip 
of the place, heard frequent tales of the 
immense wealth and great parsimony 
of the Doctor ; of his anxiety to amass 
money on all occasions, and the avidity 
with which even the smallest trifle was 
added to his gains. He accordingly 
resolved to amuse himself at the ex- 
pense of this trait, and proceeded thus ; 
—boring a hole in a halfpenny, he at- 
tached a long string to it, and, having 
dropped it on the Doctor’s step, sta- 
tioned himself at the opposite side of 
the court, concealed from view by the 
angle of the common’s wall. He waited 
patiently for the chapel bell, at the first 
toll of which, the door opened, and the 
Doctor issued forth. Scarcely was his 
foot upon the step, when he saw the 
viece of money, and as quickly stooped 
to seize it; but just as his finger had 
nearly touched it, it evaded his grasp, 
and slowly retreated. He tried again, 
but with the like suceess. At last, 
thinking he miscalculated the distance, 
he knelt leisurely down, and put forth 
his hand; but lo! it again escaped him ; 
on which, slowly rising from his pos- 
ture, he shambled on towards the cha- 
pel, where, meeting the senior lecturer 
at the door, he cried out, “ H— to my 
soul, Wall, but I saw the halfpeany 
walk away.” 

For the sake of the grave character 
whom he addressed, I need not recount 
how such a speech was received ; suf- 
fice it to say, that Mike had been seen 
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by a college porter, who reported him 
as my servant. 

I was in the very act of relating the 
anecdote to a large party at breakfast in 
my rooms, when a summons arrived, re- 
quiring my immediate attendance at the 

oard, then sitting in solemn conclave 
at the Examination-hall. 

I accordingly assumed my academic 
costume as speedily as possible, and, 
escorted by that most august function- 
ary, Mr. M‘Alister, presented myself 
before the seniors. 

The members of the Board, with the 

Provost at their head, were seated at a 
long oak table, covered with books, 
papers, &c., and from the silence they 
maintained, as I walked up the hall, [ 
augured that a very solemn scene was 
before me. 
*.“Mr. O'Malley,” said the Dean, 
reading my name from a paper he held 
in his hand, “you have been summoned 
here at the desire of the Vice-Provost, 
whose questions you will reply to.” 

I bowed ; asilence of a few minutes 
followed, when, at length, the learned 
Doctor, hitching up his nether garments 
with both hands, put his old and bleary 
eyes close to my face, while he croaked 
out with an accent that no hackney 
coachman could have exceeded in its 
vulgarity, 

“Eh, O'Malley; you're quartus, I 
believe ; an’t you?” 

“T believe not. I think I am the 
only person of that name now onthe 
books.” 

“ That’s thrue ; but there was three 
O’Malleys before you. Godfrey 
O'Malley, that constered calve Neroni 
to Nero the Calvinist—ha! ha! ha! 
ha !—was cautioned in 1788.” 

“ My uncle, I believe, sir.” 

“ More than likely, from what I hear 
of you—ewx uno, &c. I see your name 
every day on the punishment roll. 
Late hours, never at chapel, seldom at 
morning lecture. Here ye are, six- 
teen shillings, wearing a red coat.” 

“Never knew any harm in that, 
Doctor.” 

“ Ay, but d’ye see me now ; ‘grave 
raiment,’ says the statute. And then, 
ye keep numerous beasts of prey, dan- 
gerous in their habits, and unseemly to 
behold.” 

“ A bull terrier, sir, and two game- 
cocks, are, I assure you, the only 
animals in my household.” 

“ Well, I'll fine you for it.” 

“believe, Doctor,” said the Dean, 


interrupting, in an under tone, “that 
you cannot impose a penalty in this 
matter.” 

“Ay, but I can. ‘Singing birds, 
says the statute, are forbidden within 
the walls.” : 

“ And then, ye dazzled my eyes at 
commons, with a bit of looking-glass, 
on Friday. I saw you. May the devil 
—ahem—as I was saving. That's 
casting reflections on the heads of the 
college; and your servant it was Michaelis 
Liber, Mickey Free—may the flames of 
—ahem—an insolent varlet, called me 
a sweep.” 

“ You, Doctor, impossible!” said I, 
with pretended horror. 

“Ay, but d’ye see me now ; it’s thrue; 
for I looked about me at the time, and 
there wasn’t another sweep in the place 
but myself. Hell to—I mean—God 
forgive me for swearing ; but I'll fine 
youa pee for this.” 

As I saw the Doctor was getting on 
at such a pace, I resolved, notwith. 
standing the august presence of the 
board, to try the efficacy of Sir Harry's 
letter of introduction, which I had 
taken in my pocket, in the event of its 
being wanted. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, if the time 
be an unsuitable one; but may I take 
the opportunity of presenting this letter 
to you.” 

“Ha! I know the hand; Boyle's. 
Boyle secundus, Hem, ha, ay. ‘ My 
young friend ; and assist him by your 
advice.” Tobesure! Oh! of course, 
Eh; tell me young man, did Boyle 
say nothing to you about the copy of 
Erasmus, bound in vellum, that I sold 
him in Trinity term, 1782.” 

“1 rather think not, sir,” said I, 
doubtfully. 

“Well, then, he might. He owes 
me two-and-four pence of the balance.” 

“Oh! I beg pardon, sir ; I now re 
member he desired me to repay you 
that sum; but he had just sealed the 
letter when he recollected it.” 

“ Better late than never,” said the 
Doctor, smiling graciously. “ Where's 
the money? Ay; half-a-crown, I 
haven't twopence; never mind. Go 
away, young man; the case is dis- 
missed. Vehementer miror quare hue 
venisti. You're more fit for eny thing 
than a college life. Keep good hours; 
mind the terms, und dismiss Michaelis 
Liber. Ha, la, ha! May the devil— 
hem, that is, do—” so saying, the lit- 
tle Doctor's hand pushed me from the 
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hall, his mind evidently relieved of all 
the griefs from which he had been suf- 
fering, by the recovery of his long lost 
two-and-fourpence. 

Such was my first and last interview 





I wap not been many weeks a resident 
of Old Trinity, ere the flattering repu- 
tation my chum, Mr. Francis Web- 
ber, had acquired, extended also to 
myself; and by universal consent, we 
were acknowledged the most riotous, 
ill-conducted, and disorderly men on 
the books of the University. Were 
the lamps of the squares extinguished, 
and the College lett in total darkness, 
we were summoned before the Dean ; 
was the Vice-Provost serenaded with a 
chorus of trombones and French horns, 
to our taste in music was the attention 
ascribed ; did a sudden alarm of fire dis- 
turb the congregation at morning chapel, 
Messrs. Webber and O’Mulley were 
brought before the board ; and I must 
do them the justice to say, that the 
most trifling circumstantial evidence 
was ever sufficient to bring a convic- 
tion. Reading men avoided the build- 
ing where we resided as they would 
have done the plague. Our doors, like 
those of a certain classic precinct com- 
memorated by a Latin writer, lay open 
night and day; while moustached 
dragoons, knowingly dressed four-in 
hand men, fox-hunters in pink, issuing 
forth to the Dubber, or returning splash- 
ed from a run with the Kildare hounds, 
were everlastingly seen passing and 
repassing, Within, the noise and con- 
fusion resembled rather the mess-room 
of a regiment towards eleven at night, 
than the chambers of a College stu- 
dent; while with the double object 
of affecting to be in ill-health, and to 
avoid the reflections that day-light oc- 
casionally inspires, the shutters were 
never opened, but lamps and candles 
kept always burning. Such was No, 2, 
Old Square, in the goodly days I write 
of. All the terrors of fines and punish- 
ments fell scatheless on the head of my 
worthy chum; in fact, like a well- 
known political character, whose plea- 
sure and amusement it has been for 
some years past to walk through acts 
of parliament, and deride the powers 
of the law, so did Mr. Webber tread 
his way, serpenting through the statute 
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with the Vice-Provost, and it made an 
impression upon me that all the inter- 
vening years have neither dimmed nor 
erased, 
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book, ever grazing, but rarely trespass- 
ing upon some forbidden ground, 
which might involve the great punish- 
ment of expulsion. So expert, too, 
had he become in his special pleadings, 
so dexterous in the law of the Univer- 
sity, that it was no easy matter to bring 
crime home ‘to him; and even when 
this was done, his pleas in mitigation 
rarely failed of success. 

There was a sweetness of demeanour, 
a mild, subdued tone about him, that 
constantly puzzled the worthy heads of 
the College, how the accusations ever 
brought against him could be founded 
on truth ; that the pale, delicate-look- 
ing student, whose harsh, hacking 
cough terrified the hearers, could be 
the boisterous performer on a key 
bugle, or the terrific assailant of watch- 
men, was something too absurd for 
belief; and when Mr. Webber, with 
his hand upon his heart, and in his 
most dulcet accents, assured them that 
the hours he was not engaged in read- 
ing for the medal, were passed in the 
soothing society of a few select and 
intimate friends of literary tastes and 
refined minds, who, knowing the deli- 
cacy of his health—here he would 
cough—were kind enough to sit with 
him for an hour or so in the evening ; 
the delusion was perfect, and the story 
of the Dean’s riotous habits having got 
abroad, the charge was usually sup- 
pressed, 

Like most idle men, Webber never 
had a moment to spare. There was 
nothing he did not do, except read. 
Training a hack for a race inthe Phos- 
nix—arranging a rowing match—get- 
ting up a mock duel between two white 
feather acquaintances—were his almost 
daily avocations ; besides that, he was 
at the head of many organized soci- 
cties, instituted for various benevolent 
purposes. One was called “ The As- 
sociation for discountenancing Watch- 
men,” another, “ The Board of Works,” 
whose object was principally the 
embellishment of the University, in 
which, to do them justice, their labours 
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were unceasing, and what with the 
assistance of some black paint, a ladder, 
and a few pounds of gunpowder, they 
certainly contrived to effect many im- 
portant changes. Upon an examina- 
tion morning, some hundred luckless 
“jibs” might be seen perambulating 
the courts, in th® vain effort to discover 
their tutors’ chambers, the names having 
undergone an alteration that left all 
traces of their original proprietors unat- 
tainable. Doctor Francis Mooney hav- 
ing become Doctor Full Moon——Doctor 
Hare being, by the change of two 
letters, Doctor Ape—Romney Robin- 
son, Romulus and Remus, &c. While, 
upon oecasions like these, there could 
be but little doubt of Master Frank’s 
intentions, upon many others, so subtle 
were his inventions, so well-contrived 
his plots, it became a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty to say whether the 
mishap which befel some luckless ac- 
quaintance were the result of design or 
mere accident; and not unfrequently 
well-disposed individuals were found 
condoling with “poor Frank,” upon his 
ignorance of some College rule or 
etiquette, his breach of which had been 
long and deliberately planned. Of this 
latter description was a circumstance 
which occurred about this time, and 
which some who may throw an eye 
over these pages will perhaps remem- 
ber. 

The Dean having heard (and indeed 
the preparations were not intended to 
secure secrecy) that Webber had des- 
tined to entertain a party of his friends 
at dinner on a certain day, sent a most 
peremptory order for his appearance at 
Commons, his name being erased from 
the sick list, and a pretty strong hint 
conveyed to him, that any evasion 
upon his part would be certainly fol- 
lowed by an inquiry into the real rea- 
sons for his absence. What was to be 
done? That was the very day he had 
destined for his dinner. To be sure 
the majority of his guests were College 
men, who would understand the diffi- 
culty at once; but still there were 
others, officers of the 14th, with whom 
he was constantly dining, and whom he 
could not so easily put off. The affair 
was difficult, but still Webber was the 
man for a difficulty ; in fact, he rather 
liked one. A very brief consideration, 
accordingly, sufficed, and he sat down 
and wrote to his friends at the Royal 
Barracks, thus— 

“ Dear Power—I have a better plan 


for Tuesday than that I had proposed, 
Lunch here at three—(we'll call it 
dinner)--in the hall with the great 
guns: I can’t say much for the grub, 
but the company—glorious! After 
that we'll start for Lucan inthe drag— 
take our coffee, strawberries, &c. and 
return to No. 2, for supper, at ten. 
Advertise your fellows of this change, 
and believe me 
“ Most unchangeably yours, 


“ Frank WEBBER. 
“ Saturday.” 


Accordingly, as three o’clock struck, 
six dashing-looking light dragoons 
were seen slowly sauntering up the 
middle of the dining-hall, escorted by 
Webber, who, in full academic cos. 
tume, was leisurely ciceroning his 
friends, and expatiating upon the ex- 
cellencies of the very remarkable por- 
traits which grace the walls. 


The porters looked on with some 
surprise at the singular hour selected 
for sight-seeing, but what was their 
astonishment to find that when the 
party arrived at the end of the hall, 
instead “of turning back again, they 
very composedly unbuckled their belts, 
and having disposed of their sabres in 
a corner, took their places at the Fel- 
lows’ table, and sat down amid the 
collective wisdom of Greek Lecturers 
and Regius Professors, as though they 
had been mere mortals like them- 
selves, 

Scarcely was the long Latin grace 
concluded when Webber, leaning for- 
ward, enjoined his friends, in a very 
audible whisper, that if they intended 
to dine, no time was to be lost. 

“ We have but little ceremony here, 
gentlemen, and all we ask is a fair 
start,” said he, as he drew over the 
soup, and proceeded to help himself. 

The advice was not thrown away, 
for each man, with an alacrity a 
campaign usually teaches, made him- 
self waster of some neighbouring dish ; 
a very quick interchange of good things 
speedily following the appropriation, 
It was in vain that the Senior Lec- 
turer looked aghast—that the Professor 
of Astronony frowned ; the whole table, 
indeed, were thunderstruck—even to 
the poor Vice-Provost himself, who, 
albeit given to the comforts of the 
table, could not lift a morsel to his 
mouth, but muttered between his teeth— 
“ May the devil admire, me, but they’re 
dragoons.” The first shock of surprise 
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over, the porters proceeded to inform 
them that except Fellows of the Uni- 
versity or Fellow-commoners, none 
were admitted to the table. Webber, 
however, assured them, «that it wasa 
mistake, there being nothing in the 
statute to exclude the 14th Light 
Dragoons, as he was prepared to prove, 
Meanwhile dinner proceeded ; Power 
and his party performing with great 
self-satisfaction upon the sirloins and 
saddles about them, regretting only 
from time to time that there was a most 
unaccountable absence of wine, and 
suggesting the propriety of napkins 
whenever they should dine there again. 
Whatever chagrin these unexpected 
guests caused among their entertainers 
of the upper table, in the lower part 
of the hall the laughter was loud and 
unceasing, and long before the hour 
concluded, the Fellows took their de- 
parture, leaving to Master Frank 
Webber the task of doing the honours 
alone and unassisted, When summoned 
before the board for the offence on the 
following morning, Webber excused 
himself by throwing the blame upon his 
friends, with whom he said, nothing 
short of a personal quarrel—a thing for 
a reading man not to be thought of— 
could have prevented intruding in the 
manner related. Nothing less than his 
tact could have saved him on this 
occasion, and at last he carried the day; 
while, by an act of the board, the 14th 
Light Dragoons were pronounced the 
most insolent corps in the service. 

An adventure of his, however, got 
wind about this time, and served to 
enlighten many persons as to his real 
character, who had hitherto been most 
lenient in their expressions about him. 
Our worthy tutor, with a zeal for our 
welfare far more praiseworthy than 
successful, was in the habit of summon- 
ing to his chambers, on certain mornings 
of the week, his various pupils, whom 
he lectured in the books for the ap- 
proaching examinations. Now, as these 
sceances were held at six o'clock in 
winter as well as summer, in a cold, 
fireless chamber---the lecturer lying 
snug amid his blankets, while we stood 
shivering around the walls---the ardour 
of learning must indeed have proved 
strong that prompted a regular attend- 
ance. Asto Frank, he would have as 
soon thought of attending chapel as of 

reseuting himself on such an occasion. 
Not sowith me. I had not yet grown 


hacknied enough to fly in the face of 
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authority, and I frequently left the 
whist table, or broke off in a song, to 
hurry overto the Doetor’s chambers, and 
spout Homer and Hesiod. I suffered 
On in patience, till at last the bore 
became so insupportable that I told my 
sorrows to my friend, who listened to 
me out, and promised me succour. 

It so chanced that upon some even- 
ing in each week Dr. Mooney was 
in the habit of visiting some friends 
who resided a short distance from town, 
and spending the night at their house, 
He, of course, did not lecture the 
following morning—a paper placard, 
announcing no lecture, being affixed to 
the door on such occasions. Frank 
waited patiently till he perceived the 
Doctor affixing this announcement upon 
his door one evening ; and no sooner 
had he left college, than he withdrew 
the paper and departed. 

On the next morning he rose early, 
and, concealing himself on the staircase, 
waited the arrival of the venerable 
dainsel who acted as servant to the 
Doctor. No sooner had she opened 
the door and groped her way into the 
sitting-room, than Frank crept forward, 
and, stealing gently into the bed-room, 
sprung into the bed, and wrapped him- 
self up in the blankets. The great bell 
boomed forth at six o'clock, and soon 
after the sounds of feet were heard upon 
the stuirs—one by one they came 
along—and gradually the room was 
filled with cold and shivering wretches, 
more than half asleep, and trying to 
arouse themselves into an approach to 
attention. 

“ Who’s there ?” said Frank, mimick- 
ing the Doctor's voice, as he yawned 
three or four times in succession, and 
turned in the bed. 

“ Collisson, O'Malley, Nesbitt,” &c., 
said a number of voices, anxious to 
have all the merit such a penance could 
confer. 

“ Where’s Webber ?” 

“ Absent, sir,” chorussed the whole 
party. 

“Sorry for it,” said the mock Doctor, 
“ Webber isa man of first-rate capacity, 
and were he only to apply, | am not 
certain to what eminence his abilities 
might not raise him. Come, Collisson— 
any three angles of a triangle are equal 
to—are equal to—what are they equal 
to?” here he yawned as though he 
would dislocate his jaw. 

“Any three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles,” said Collisson 
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in the usual sing-song tone of a fresh- 
man, 

As he proceeded to prove the pro- 
position, his monotonous tone seemed 
to have lulled the Doctor into a duze, 
for in a few minutes a deep, long-drawn 
snore announced from the closed 
curtains that he listened no longer. 
After a little time, however, a short 
snort from the sleeper awoke him 
suddenly, and he called out, 

“Go on; I'm waiting—Do you 
think I can arouse at this hour of the 
morning for nothing but to listen to 
your bungling? Can no one give me 
a free translation of the passage ?” 

This digression from mathematics to 
classics did not surprise the hearers, 
though it somewhat confused them, no 
one being precisely aware what the line 
in question might be. 

“Try it, Nesbit—you, O’Malley— 
silent all—really this is too bad ;” an 
indistinct muttering here from the 
crowd was followed by an announce- 
ment from the Doctor that “the speaker 
was an ass, and his kead a turnip !— 
Not one of you capable of translating 
a chorus from Euripides; ‘Ou, ou, 
papai, papai, &c.’ which, after all, means 
no more than, ‘ Oh, whilleleu, murder, 
why did you die,’ &e. What are you 
laughing at, geutlemen? May I ask, 
does it become a set of ignoraut, ill- 
informed savages---yes, savages; I 
repeat the word—to behave in this 
manner---Webber is the only man I 
have with common intellect---the only 
man among you capable of distinguishing 
himself. But as for you---1’ll bring you 
before the board---I’'ll write to your 
friends---I’'ll stop your college indul- 
gences---I'll confine you to the walls— 
I'll be damned, eh, E 

This lapse confused him; he stam- 
mered, stuttered, endeavoured to re- 
cover himself, but by this time we had 
approached the bed, just at the moment 


when Master Frank, well knowing what 
he might expect, if detected, had bolted 
fromthe blankets and rushed from the 
room, In an instant we were in pur- 
suit; but he regained his chambers, 
and double-locked the door before we 
could overtake him, leaving us to 
ponder over the insolent tirade we had 
so patiently submitted to. 

That morning, the affair got wind all 
over college. As for us, we were 
scarcely so much laughed at as the 
Doctor ; the world wisely remembering, 
if such were the nature of our morning's 
orisons, we might nearly as profitably 
have remained snug in our quarters. 

Such was our life in Old Trinity, 
and strange enough it is that one 
should feel tempted to the confession ; 
but I really must acknowledge these 
were, after all, happy times, and I look 
back upon them with mingled pleasure 
and sadness. The noble lord whe so 
pathetically lamented that the devil 
was not as strong in him, as he used 
to be forty years before, has an echo 
in my regrets, that the student is not 
so young in me as when those scenes 
were enacting of which I write. 

Alas and alack! those fingers that 
were wont to double up a watchman, 
are now doubled up in gout; the 
ancles that once astonished the fuir, 
now only interest the faculty ; the very 
jests that set the table in a roar, are 
become as threadbare as my dress “con- 
tinuations ;” and J, Charles O’Malley, 
having passed through every gradation 
of coming years, from long country 
dances to short whist ; from nine times 
nine and one cheer more, to weak negus 
and a fit of coughing for chorus ; find 
myself at the wrong side of . But 
stop, this is becoming personal; so I 
shall conclude my chapter, and with a 
bow as graceful as rheumatism permits, 
say to one und all of my kind readers, 
for a brief season—adieu. 
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ROMISH MISQUOTATION EXPOSED.* 


We are no friends to parole con- 
troversy. Our opinion has ever been 
that it seldom does any good. We 
do not mean to include in this obser- 
yation that grave conversational enter- 
tainment of religious subjects which 
is prompted by an earnest desire to 
arrive at the truth, and where mind 
fairly meets mind, with nothing but 
truth for its object. Such we have 
often known productive of the best 
effects. But those gladiatorial exhi- 
bitions of theological skill, in which 
the feeling uppermost in the mind 
of the combatants is, how they may 
most effectually foil or expose each 
other, seldom terminate with any other 
result than that bitterness is added 
to the differences which previously 
existed. Each remains, or professes 
to remain, of the same opinion which 
he held before, while the odium theo- 
logicum assumes a character of aggra- 
yated uncharitableness, from some 
supposed want of honesty or candour 
in his opponent. Nor are the wit- 
nesses of the exhibition altogether 
exempted from influences thus morally 
injurious. They feel for their respec- 
tive champions all the zeal of warm 
partizans; and although truth may 
sometimes be made to flash, with 
irresistible evidence, upon minds that 
had previously been darkly in error, 
and information may be communicated 
by which prejudices may be removed, 
it is our fixed persuasion, respecting 
all such wordy warfare, that the pas- 
sions which are excited and the hos- 
tility which is engendered by it, are 
more than sufficient to counterbalance 
all such advantages. 

These observations have been sug- 
gested by the perusal of a work, the 
remote result of a controversy which 
is still remembered in this city ; that 
which took place, some years ago, 
between the Rev. Richard Pope, and 
the Rev.. Thomas Maguire. We 
believe we are within bounds in saying, 
that the partizans of each of these 
gentlemen laid claim, on that occasion, 


to the victory; and that both were 
ready to acknowledge, that the result, 
on either side, was not so decisive 
or so satisfactory, as to furnish certain 
grounds for any signal triumph. 

Never, indeed, were theological 
combatants more unequally matched, 
whether we have respect either to 
their moral or their intellectual quali- 
fications. Mr. Pope, a refined and 
elegant scholar, a well-read divine, 
one who might, indeed, be said to 
have been mighty in the Scriptures, 
and a deeply convinced and thoroughly 
practical Christian, was opposed to 
one of the “roughest customers” that 
could be found amongst the popish 
priesthood of Ireland: a fellow of 
infinite humour, an amazing reach of 
memory, a home-spun, vigorous logic, 
exuberant animal spirits, exhaustless 
intellectual energy, and who had fur- 
nished himself, and been crammed by 
others, with all the current contro- 
versial divinity, which Romish divines 
have made available for their purposes, 
from the time when their dogmas were 
first disputed, to the present day. 
Such was the man by whom the 
deeply serious Christian, and the ac- 
complished scholar, who appeared on 
the Protestant side, was confronted. 
The very appearance of the’ men 
presented a striking contrast, and 
the beholder was reminded, involun- 
tarily, of Aldiborontiphoscophormio, 
and Rigdum Funidos: the one all 
earnestness, all solemnity, his frame 
attenuated by recent illness, and his 
countenance “sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought ;” the other an im- 
proved personification of Friar Tuck ; 
jocund, blithe, rubicund and hearty ; 
with whose outward man the discipline 
of his order seemed marvellously to 
agree ; and whose vigorous frame and 
rosy cheek bespoke quite as much 
familiarity with mountain breezes, as 
did his fluent tongue with those writings 
which constitute the stock in trade of 
the Romish theologians. 

But our readers may readily believe 


* Roman Misquotation: or Certain Passages from the Fathers, adduced in a work 
entitled “The Faith of Catholics,” &c., brought to the test of the Originals, and their 
perverted character demonstrated. By the Rev. Richard T. P. Pope; A.M. London; 
Samuel Holdsworth, William Curry, jun. and Co. Dublin. 1840, 
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that it is not with any view to enter 
upon the field of controversy upon 
which these well-known divines ex- 
hibited their great and varied powers, 
that we at present lay claim to their 
attention. The result of the dis- 
cussion has been made fully known 
and widely circulated in a publication 
having the authority of the disputants 
themselves. To that we must refer 
all those who feel any curiosity res- 
pecting the manner in which it was 
conducted. Our immediate object is 
the work before us, which, we con- 
ceive, may be of great use, in exhi- 
bi:ing, to all those confiding Roman 
Catholics into whose hands it may 
come, some choice specimens of the 
manner in which testimony has been 
perverted to suit their purposes by 
some of those in whom they place 
the greatest confidence, and by whose 
representations they are chiefly in- 
fluenced in persevering in their ad- 
herence to the Church of Rome. 


Its history is simple. After the 
discussion before referred to, Mr. Pope 
was led to compare some of the quota- 
tions adduced by his antagonist from 
the Fathers, with the originals from 
which they professed to be derived, 
and he was astonished to find that 
they were, in almost every instance, 
falsified or perverted: that their real 
import, when truly understood, bore 
directly against the very proposition 
in support of which they were ad- 
duced ;—and he has rightly judged 
that an exposure of such fraud was 
imperiously called for, and that it 
cannot be made without advantage. 


**¢ The Faith of Catholics, confirmed 
by Scripture, and attested by the 
Fathers of the five first centuries of 
the Church,’ occupies,” Mr. Pope ob- 
serves, “no ordinary place in the 
estimation of Roman ecclesiastics.— 
First published in 1813, it was re- 
edited in the year 1830, with con- 
siderable additions. According to 
the address ‘to the reader,’ in the 
second edition, ‘ The Faith of Ca- 
tholics’ was made use of in their 
publications, by the late Dr. Poynder, 
by the present Bishop of Strasburgh, 
Dr. Trevern, and by many other 
advocates of the Church of Rome. 
The book, in fact, against which the 
present strictures are directed, is the 
manual, which has, of late years, sup- 


plied the papal controversialists with 
quotations from the Fathers.” 

The following are the rules of 
“honourable citation,” which Mr, 
Pope alleges have been violated in 
the work of authority to which he 
refers :—Firstly, that a correct trang. 
lation, or, at ‘least, the true import 
of the original, should be always 
given; and, secondly, that no im. 
pressions should be attempted to be 
conveyed by an extract, which must 
be greatly qualified, if not entirely 
removed, by a knowledge of the com 
text. In our judgment, his proof of 
the very serious charges which he 
brings is complete; and we entreat 
the attention of candid Roman Ca 
tholics to the instances by which he 
substantiates his allegations. The 
following quotation from Origen ig 
thus given in “ The Faith of Catho- 
lics.” Most earnestly do we invite 
to it the attention of our Roman 
Catholic readers. It is cited for 
the purpose of proving that “ the 
Church is the Expounder of the Scrip. 
tures :"— 


“Let him look to it, who, arrogantly 
puffed up, contemns the apostolic words, 
To me it is good to adhere to apostolic 
men, as to God, and his Christ, and to 
draw intelligence from the Scriptures, 
according to the sense, that has been 
delivered by them, If we follow the 
mere letter of the Scriptures, and take 
the interpretation of the law, as the 
Jews commonly explain it, I shall blush 
to confess, that the Lord should have 
given such laws, But if the law of God 
be understood as the church teaches, then 
truly does it transcend all human Jaws, 
and is worthy of him who gave it.”"— 
Hom, viii. in Levit. T. ii. p. 224, 226, 
(Edit. Bened. Paris, 1723.) 


Now hear Mr. Pope :— 


“ The foregoing passage (as the refe- 
rence testifies) consists of two extracts 
from the second volume of Origen—that, 
concluding with the words ‘delivered by 
them,’ taken from p. 224—the remainder 
from p. 226. I shall first address myself 
to the following part of the quotation :— 

“«To me it is good to adhere to 
apostolic men, as to God, and his Christ, 
and to draw intelligence from the Scrip- 
tures, according to the sense that has 
been delivered by them,’ 

“ According to this extract, traditive 
interpretations of Scripture, delivered by 
‘apostolic men,’ are exalted to a level 
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with the sacred volume ; it being impos- 
sitle to adopt stronger language with 
regard to the inspired messengers of 
heaven, than that— 

«It is good to adhere to them, as to 
God and his Christ.’ 

« The Council of Trent, in its fourth 
session, decreed, that the Bible and tradi- 
tion ought to be received ‘with the like 
feelings of piety and reverence.’ As the 
quotation stands, therefore, I freely admit, 
thet 1t supports a leading doctrine of the 
Church of Rome. On consulting, how- 
ever, the edition of Origen's works, em- 
ployed by Messrs. Berington and Kirk, 
it will be found that the reader of « The 
Faith of Catholics’ has been imposed on 
by a most shameless perversion. The 
words, ‘apostolic men’ have been substi- 
tuted for + his apostles!!!’ Upon such 
a misrepresentation I shall offer no com- 
ment, When Origen himself is allowed 
to speak, he merely states— 

«+ To me it is good to adhere as to 
God and our Lord Jesus Christ, so also 
to his apostles, and to draw intelligence 
from the Scriptures, according to the 
sense that has been delivered by them’— 
that is, by the apostles, not by ‘apostolic 
men,’ as Messrs. Berington and Kirk 
would have their readers suppose. The 
necessary correction, however, having 
been made, the passage may still seem 
to countenance the doctrine of tradition. 
For, after the sentence has been amended, 
the question continues to present itself, 
where is the sense of Scripture, delivered 
by the apostles, to be found? Should 
the language of Origen be considered 
toimply, that, in his opinion, 1t is con- 
tained in the traditions of the church, so 
to speak, it will be clearly shown, that 
such a supposition is wholly groundless, 
The context proves to demonstration— 
first, that Origen refers to the apostles 
themselves, and not to ‘apostolic men ;’ 
and, secondly, TO THE EXPOSITION OF 
PassaGkS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, DE- 
LIVERED BY THE APOSTLES IN THE NEw. 

“ The context runs thus :— 


“*But now let us also see some of 
those things which are written concerning 
clean and unclean, whether concerning 
meats or animals; and, as in the expla- 
nation of the cup, so also concerning meats 
which are spoken of by way of shadow, 
let us ascend to those which spiritually 
are true meats. But, to investiyate these 
subjects, we stand in need of the testi- 
monies of Divine Scrirrure, lest any 
One should think, (fur men love to whet 
their tongues as a sword,) lest any one, 
I say, should think, that I do violence 
to the Divine Scriptures, and in a forced 
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manner apply to men, those things which 
are written in the law concerning animals, 
quadrupeds, or even birds, or clean or 
unclean fishes, and feign that these things 
were spoken of men. For, perhaps, some 
of the hearers may say, why doest thou 
violence to Scripture? animals are spoken 
of, let animals be understood. Lest, there- 
fore, any one should believe, that these 
things are perverted by a human under- 
standing, the aposTOLic authority on these 
subjects is to be called forth, Hear first of 
all, therefore, after what manner Paul 
speaks of these things :—* For all,” he 
says, “ passed through the sea, and were 
all baptized unto Moses in the cloud and 
in the sea, and did all eat the same 
spiritual meat, and did all drink the 
same spiritual drink, for they drank of 
that spiritual rock that followed them, 
but the rock was Christ.” (1 Cor. x. 2, 
et seq.) Paul says these things, an 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, according to 
the law a Pharisee, and instructed at 
the feet of Gamaliel; who, truly, never 
would dare to name spiritual meat and 
spiritual drink, unless he had learned 
by the knowledge of the truest doctrine 
delivered to himself, that such was the 
meaning of the Lawgiver. From whence 
he adds this also, as if contident and 
certain respecting the import of clean 
and unclean, that they are to be ob- 
served, not according to the letter, but 
spiritually; and says:—“ Let no man, 
therefore, judge you in meat or in drink, 
or in respect to an holy day, or of the 
new moon, or sabbath days, which are 
a shadow of things to come.” (Col. ii. 
16.) Thou seest, therefore, in what 
manner Paul, who had learned those 
things better than they who now boast 
that they are teachers, says, that ail 
those things which Moses speaks con- 
cerning meats or drinks, are a shadow 
of things to come. And, therefore, as 
we have said, we ought to ascend trom 
this shadow to truth. The discourse is 
to Christians and from Christians, to 
whom the authority of apostoLic words 
ought to be dear.’ 

“In immediate connexion with the 
preceding extract, stands the first part 
of the quotation— 

“« But, if any one, puffed up with 
arrogance, undervalues or scorns apostolic 
words, he shall look to it. But tu me 
it is good to adhere, as to God and our 
Lord Jesus Christ, so also to his AFOSTLES, 
and to draw intelligence from the Scrip- 
tures, according to the sense that has 
Leen delivered by them,.’” 


Thus this distinguished Father is 
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made, by Messrs. Berington and 
Kirk, to bear as testimony in favour 
of exalting the authority of the Church 
over that of the Scriptures, from lan- 
guage which he evidently uses in order 
to exalt the authority of the Scriptures 
above every other authority which 
might crest itself against them. 
Again, Mr. Pope observes— 


* Having animadverted on the substi- 
tution of ‘apostolic men’ for ‘his apos- 
tles,’ I proceed to consider the remaining 
branch of the quotation : 

« «If we follow the mere letter of the 
Scriptures, and take the interpretation of 
the law, as the Jews explain it, I shall 
blush to confess, that the Lord should 
have given such laws.—But if the law of 
God be understood as the church teaches, 
then truly does it transcend all human 
laws, and is worthy of him who gave it.’” 
Hom. vii. in Levit. tom. ii, p. 226. «The 
Faith of Catholics,’ p. 16. 


“ As the matter which intervenes be- 
tween this part of the quotation, and that 
already reviewed, deserves especial notice, 
I shall give it in full.—In immediate con- 
nexion with the long extract which has 
been cited, Origen observes : 

« ¢ But, perchance, some one may say, 
concerning quadrupeds, indeed, and creep- 
ing things, and birds, thou hast furnished 
a reason, why men ought to be understood ; 
give also an explanation concerning the 
inhabitants of the waters. Since truly 
the law designates, even of these, some 
as clean and others as unclean, I demand 
not, that credit should be reposed in my 
words, unless I shall bring forward appro- 
priate witnesses. I shall produce the 
Lorp himself, and our Saviour Jesus 
Curist, a witness and author of these 
things, shewing in what manner men 
may be said to be fishes. “ The kingdom 
of heaven,” says he, ‘is like unto a net 
cast into the sea, which gathers of every 
hind of fishes ; and, when it has been filled, 
sitting on the shore, they place the good in 
vessels, but the bad are cast away.” Matt. 
xiii. 47. He plainly taught, that those 
fishes which are said to be taken in nets, 
are either good or bad men. Those, there- 
fore, are they, who, according to Moses, 
are called either clean or unclean fishes, 
These matters, then, having been estab- 
lished by apostolic and evangelic authority, 
let us see, in what manner each man can 
be shewn to be either clean or unclean, 

«+Every man has some food in him- 
self, which he supplies to the individual 
who comes nearest to him. For, when 
we approach each other, it is impossible, 


[June 


but that, either from an answer, or a 
question, or from some gesture, we mu. 
tually receive or impart some relish, 
(gustum.) And, if the man from whom 
we derive a relish, be clean, and of a good 
mind, we receive clean food. But, if the 
individual, with whom we are brought 
into contaet, be unclean, we receive from 
him, agreeably to what has been already 
said, unclean food. And on this account, 
1am of opinion, the Apostle Paut says 
of such persons, as of unclean animals; 
“With such an one no not to eat.” 1 Cor, 
v. ll. But, that my meaning may be 
more intelligible, let us take an example 
from greater things, that we may thence 
gradually descend, until we come to in 
ferior things. Our Lorp anv Saviorg 
says, “ Except ye shall eat my flesh, and 
drink my blood, you shall not have life in 
yourselves. My flesh is truly meat, and 
my blood is truly drink.” (John vi. 54. 
56.) Because, Jesus, therefore, is alto. 
gether and wholly clean, his entire flesh 
is meat, and his entire blood is drink; 
because his every work is holy, and his 
every speech is true. On that account, 
therefore, both his flesh is true meat, and 
his blood is true drink, For, by Tar 
FLESH AND BLOOD OF HIS OWN WORD, a9 
with clean food and drink, he gives drink 
to, and recruits all the race of men. In 
the second place, after his His flesh, Peter 
and Paul and all the Apostles are clean 
food. In the third place, their disciples: 
and thus each, according to the extent of 
his deserts and the purity of his percep- 
tions, is made clean food to his neigh- 
bour. He who cannot endure to hear 
these things, may perhaps turn aside, and 
avert his ears, after the example of those 
who said, * How will he give us his flesh 
to eat? who can hear him? and they de 
parted from him.” (John vi. 53, 61, 67.) 
But you, if you are the sons of the church, 
if you are embued with evangelical myste- 
ries, if the Word, made flesh, dwells in 
you, acknowledge, because they are of 
the Lord, the things which we say, lest 
perhaps he who knows them not, should 
not be known of Him. Acknowledge, 
because they are figures, the things which 
are written in the inspired volume ; and, 
therefore, as spiritual and not as carnal 
persons, examine and understand what is 
said, For, if as carnal persons, you un- 
derstand them, they injure, and do not 
nourish you. For there is in the gospels 
also a letter which kills: a killing letter 
is not found in the Old Testament alone. 
There is also in the New Testameuta 
letter which kills him, who does not un- 
derstand spiritually the things which are 
spoken. For if, according to the letter, 
thou followest the very thing which is 
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id, * Except ye eat my flesh, and drink 
wt blood (John vi, 54) this letter kills.” 


This, surely, is most important ;— 
and convicts the reverend gentlemen 
by whom “ The Faith of Catholics” 
has been compiled, of most shameful 

ryersion of the meaning of this 
Father. 

But these citations are important, 
not merely as convicting modern Ro- 
manists of most shameful perversion 
of the meaning of ancient authors, 
but also as ascertaining, respecting 
a principal article of faith, the opinion 
maintained by the ancient church. 
The candid reader must see at a 
glance how completely the testimony 
of Origen, overthrows the monstrous 
doctrine of transubstantiation. _ Not 
only does he maintain that the inter- 
pretation of those texts adduced in 
support of it, in any sense by which 
it would seem to be favoured, is a 
false and dangerous interpretation, 
but he praises the church of his day, 
because by it such an interpretation 
was condemned! Upon this we have 
nothing to add to the words of Mr. 
Pope, which we earnestly commend 
to the attention of all who are = 
of judging aright respecting the cha- 
salen of the Ties of Rome, and 
the claims of its advocates to the 
respect and the confidence of their 
readers. 


“Once more: in the context Origen is 
found, not only pleading for the spiritual 
interpretation of the Scriptures, but 
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urging it upon the acceptance of his 
hearers, expressly on the ground of their 
* being sons of the Church.’ ‘ But you,’ 
writes Origen, ‘if you are sons of the 
Church, if you are imbued with evange- 
lical mysteries, if the Word, made flesh, 
dwells in you, acknowledge, because they 
are of the Lord, the things which we say, 
lest he who knows them not, should not 
be known of Him. Acknowledge, be- 
cause they are figures,’ &c,.—From this 
passage the direct inference is, that, in 
Origen’s time, the Church expounded the 
sacred page spiritually. On the other 
hand, let that tenet be examined, which 
constitutes, in fact, the LAFE-BLOOD of the 
Papal system—the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. By it, the voice of Deity 
speaking through the senses, the remon- 
strances of reason, and the analogy of 
scripture language, are alike disregarded, 
Upon what basis, then} is a dogma of so 
monstrousacharacter principally founded ? 
On the literal sense of the words, ¢ this 
is my body.’ A strange want of apposite- 
ness, therefore, is evinced in a quotation, 
which, though eulogisinga church, because 
it interpreted scripture spiritually, is yet 
adduced in support of a communion, the 
chief article of whose creed mainly rests 
on certain expressions in the New Testa- 
ment, literally understood. ; 

«Tn conclusion ; it is evident, that, in 
the present instance, the rules of honour- 
able citation have been broken,—In the 
second section of the passage, a most 
unjustifiable departure from the obvious 
meaning of Origen has been exposed ; 
while it has been shown from the context, 
that an unfair application has been made 
of the entire extract.” 


THE POPE’S BULL*——AN EPIGRAM. 


’Tis a Paddy. like thing when a driver of slaves 

Takes the Wilberforce side, and at slavery raves : 

This Irishman’s bull has his Holiness made,— 

Twas indeed * the Pope’s bull”’ that denounced the slave-trade! 


B.. Tae We 


* Our readers are, of course, aware of the late Anti-Slavery manifesto issued by 


the court of Rome. 
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ROUGH NOTES ON A ROUGH RIDE FROM THE EAST. 
BY FERINGEE FURAREE, 


PART tl 


Tue following notes were collected for two purposes—first, as a diary of dates 
and distances, for the use of a brother officer who contemplated a somewhat 
similar route; and secondly for my own private amusement on my way from 
Hindostan to England, in the year 1837—a receptacle for wandering lucubra. 
tions which were scribbled upon scraps of paper as I rode along and stuffed 
into my holsters, or sometimes for want of paper—when opportunity offered 
—on the sleeve of my shirt or jacket, if I happened to have one on ; and thence, 
if legible, transcribed into my journal, with the intent of afterwards filling up 
from recollection various blanks and deficiencies, which like many other and 
better intentions, I found myself when leisure did offer generally unable to per. 
form—so have adopted the easier mode of leaving the patchwork nearly in ity 
native nakedness, merely sticking the pieces together as they best might ht, often 
but indifferently. All L can say in their favour is, that the narrative is nothing 
indebted to my imagination for incident—of which in truth there is but little, 
All observations remain just as made on the spot or suggested from conversations 
with natives or other travellers—both but cursory sources—assisted by the hasty 
perusal of a very few books I met with at different stages of the journey, having 
none of my own, 

The sole object of my journey having been its speedy termination, I pre 
tend not to describe countries which to me were but a highway to Europe, 
any more than a railway traveller between London and Liverpool could thereupon 
think to write an account of England. He might however gather up some useful 
wrinkles for future travellers, touching such small matters as accommodations at 
inns—or for the stowage of hats, legs, or other incumbrances of passengers in 
the carriages—the best modes of capturing fying portmanteaus (his own or any one 
elses) in the hubbashoo of changing trains, and such like. He might also relate 
what sights he saw—or thought he saw—on either side of the road, by means 
of a rapid vibration of his dizzy optics to the right and left as he was whirled 
along. Such shreds of intelligence as these I propose to give—content if they 
prove useful to any future poster against time on the same track, or even amusing 
to the general reader—to the latter, the only apology I will make for serving 
him up so ill-seasoned a hash of disjuncta meméra is simply, that | have neither 
patience nor inclination to concoct it better—even if the ingredients were worth 
the trouble—and that it was not cooked for his table—but just for the two pure 
poses above mentioned, which having been accomplished, I now pitch it to the 
d , (the printer's devil gentle reader,) who might perhaps have got it sooner, 
had not its vagrant destinies curried it back again into the torrid zone, and only 
lately restored it to rest and retirement in the temperate regions of this our 
most temperate county of—Cork. To conclude, the motive of my trip was 
merely to carry out conscientiously my “ first human principle ;” which is—that 
every Christian man, who has the luck to continue moderately sane after 
having revelled in the far-sought and unappreciable luxuries of the Eastern 
hemisphere, during ten of those long bright and cloudless summers for which our 
gilded plains of Hindustan are so justly celebrated, must, as the necessary result 
of his sanity, take our patriot bard's advice, and “order his wings and fly of 
to the west” without delay, lest excessive bliss, too long protracted, should cloy 
upon his taste and produce a surfeit—this is always supposing said wings to 
remain sufficiently unplucked and unsinged, to carry what remains of his per- 
sonal identity sate out of those suuny climes, into the more genial obscurity 
of his native fogs. 


Tue very day on which my services 
entitled me to a change of air I turned 
my heels on the splendour of an Eastern 
court, and marched with the —th 
regiment towards the ancient city of 


Ukhburabad. An agreeable and in- 
telligent scion of a royal house accom- 
panied us thus far—his highness Ugbal 
ud Dowleh, who has since been pretty 
well lionized in this country as “ the 
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Prince of Oude.” Of this portion of 
my travels I shall say nought—it having 
been performed in due order as laid 
down in that most true, and ancient, and 
unalterable of guide books y'clept 
«Patton's Routes ;” but having reached 
the city of the great Akbar, I cannot 
withhold adding my little mite of ad- 
miration to its one wonder; however, 
as all previous travellers have tried to 
describe it and failed, I shall not make 
the attempt. Not even the painter's 
art, much less my words, can give an 
idea of its beauties, because they are 
magical, and evidently owing to enchant- 
ment—at least so alter mature reflection 
it appears to ine—therefore [ will only 
add my testimony, that “ Taj Muhul” 
js the most magnificent tomb our sun 
shines upon in his daily course ; perhaps 
none other such ever did exist in record 
of the frail mortality of man. Yet its 
faults are neither slight nor few; it 
wants the chaste and harmonious 
majesty of Grecian temples — nor 
does it aspire to the daring sublimity 
of the Gothic; but grace and airy 
elegance have marked it for their 
shrine, and will fascinate the sternest 
critic's tongue to silence, should the 
measured rules of art forbid his formal 
praise. The first glance at the gorge- 
ous glittering pile of domes and mina- 
rets bewilders the eye, which requires 
some little leisure to arrange the 
whole into a connected picture ; but 
this nore and more improves the long- 
er it is dwelt on, and then each part 
still more delights, by the rarely beau- 
tiful and pure white marble of which 
the exterior is formed, and the exqui- 
site taste and execution of the mosaic 
ornaments inside which astonish and 
rivet the attention of the most in- 
different visiter. There is, in short, 
an enchantment about the place, which 
defies criticism. The spacious gar- 
dens with their groves of citron, 
orange, mango, and many other fruit 
aud forest trees, and shady marble 
walks, form a favourite resort for pic- 
nickers from the neighbouring canton- 
ment in the cool season ; and during 
the hot winds, knots of coffee-drinkers 
may be found among them, idling away 
their vacant mornings between the 
small scandal of the station, and the 
bubbling fragrance of their hookahs, 
At night a quadrille or graceful waltz 
may wind along the marble terraces—a 
regimental band the while, cheering up ; 
the perfumed foliage of overhanging 


boughs does fitting homage to the 
voluptuous shades of Noor-Muhul— 
“the harem’s light,’—to ensure whose 
repose prayers are regularly offered, and 
lamps kept continually burning, ae- 
cording to the pious bequest of Shah 
Jehan, “king of the world,” but her 
devoted slave. Unless however in the 
immediate sanctum sanctorum, no great 
sanctity is attached to the place by the 
natives. The building and gardens are 
kept in repair by our government, 
so far as consists with the present rage 
for economy; but Lord W. being 
rather of the ultra-utilitarian school in 
matters of taste, it is beginning to ex- 
hibit weeds and chinks, in which that 
sure destroyer the peepul tree has 
sown seeds which if not attended to, 
will soon lay the foundation for a 
beautiful ruin ; but the ruin will not be 
worthy of the Tauje, whose chief ex- 
cellence is in the exquisite finish and 
well selected richness of its material. 
The brilliantly white marble, mosaic 
pavements, and inimitably ornamented 
walls—the flowerbeds and avenues— 
are all in true oriental stateliness ; 
solemn formal ranks of cypress stand 
on each side, relieved by lofty trees 
overshadowing the whole, and bowing 
their thirsty heads towards the spark- 
ling rows of fountains, about eighty of 
which throw their fantastic showers 
into the marble reservoir which ex- 
tends the whole length of the garden—— 
their dewy spray tempering the feverish 
drought of the air, more refreshes, per- 
haps, by the idea of coolness than by 
its reality, of which in truth little is 
to be had at Agra during the hot winds, 

By moonlight this is the very beau 
ideal of a fairy palace. It resembles 
nothing “of the earth, earthy”—so 
still and solemn, it seems a very sacri- 
lege to break the silence by a whisper. 
High walls, with a belt of lofty trees, 
protect the repose of the tomb from 
all external sounds. The gardens open 
only towards the Jumna, which runs 
broad and swiftly, at a distance of 40 
or 50 feet below a marble terrace, 
which is searped with solid masonry 
from the garden into the bed of the 
river, 

In the fort of Agra also much is to 
be seen—its Movlee Musjid (pearl 
mosque) is preferred by many to the 
Tauje. In chasteness of design and 
taste it is certainly superior, and any- 
where else would be altogether un- 
rivalled—all built of the whitest 
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marble without any adventitious orna- 
ment—the palace in the fort was also 
built by Shah Jehan while kept 
prisoner there by his son Aurungzebe, 
and is the finest royal residence I have 
seen in India. The mosaic of precious 
stones on the pillars is superior in my 
opinion to any in the Tauje. Both are 
supposed to be the work of European 
artists—Italians. The Sheesh Muhul, 
is rather a paltry chamber--brilliant 
with fountains and lights, and ena- 
melled walls covered with little bits of 
coloured mirrors. A most delicious hot 
weather couch particularly took my 
fancy—a shallow marble bath apparent- 
ly intended to recline in, while a foun- 
tain played over it—beautifully carved, 
in form of a shell. Another similar to 
it is said to have been carried away by 
the Marchioness H——, and this one 
narrowly escaped the same fate. 

The mosaic here as in the Tauje, is 
shainefully defaced by attempts to 
extract the stones—exquisitely beau- 
tiful figures being in many places com- 
pletely destroyed for the sake of a pal- 
try bit of agate or bloodstone, here 
inestimable, but of little value any 
where else! There were formerly 
many valuable precious stones, emerald, 
garnet, &c. but these, of course, all 
disappeared before our time. 

In the courts of the palace is a very 
thick and fine slab of black marble, 
the edges adorned with Persian poetry 
in high relief, telling how the sun and 
moon hid their faces when the great 
Jehangeer ascended it, &c. This was 
split through the middle, the instant 
the Jaut (Sooruj Mull, the Bhurtpore 
Rajah, who took the fort) placed his 
foot on it. So they say, and a similar 
accident is related of the imperial 
crown at Delhi. When Gholam 
Kader dragged the king off the throne, 
and placed his foot upon the royal 
neck (before putting his eyes out,) every 
jewel in the crown suddenly and spon- 
taneously shivered to pieces ! 

Lord W. B. peeled the silver off one 
of the ceilings in the palace, and sold it 
for 10,000 rupees, which went into the 
company’s coffers. He also disposed 
by auction of quantities of bloodstone, 
cornelian, agate, and other rubbish from 
ruined parts of the palace, which are 
now hawked about in the shape of 
knife handles and other gimcrackeries, 
Nothing was pulled down however, or 
injured by this ; but for the proprietors 
of relics picked out of the walls, and 


the owners of vile English names scrib. 
bled over them—heaven have mercy oq 
them !—I hope they may never be left 
to mine. 

Sent off my baggage on camels half 
loaded, and despatched others for my 
servants and self, a week in advance, 
Had a dawk (relay) of six horses laid 
to Gwalior, 75 miles; and on the 17th 
February, a dismal rainy morning, 
blowing fresh, and bugles blowing no 
parade, I turned my back on canton. 
ments, scarcely daring to believe that 
I was no longer a slave, but really a free 
Briton, and’ on my way to England, 
Half-way is Dhoulpore, a good town 
—the last in the Company’s territory ; 
a fort and Rajah, good snipe-jheel, 
reer 2 and a bungalow, where an 
officer (Lieutenant T ) is sta 
tioned Thug hunting ; he has sent 25 
lads to Jubbulpore for trial within the 
last fortnight. From this the road is 
down steep and narrow ravines to the 
Chumbul, the boundary of our terri- 
tory. In these. I had the luck to 
meet a party of Mahrattas, every man 
with seven wives in bullock coaches 
which just fitted into the ravine, so it 
was all but impossible to pass; my 
Jegs accordingly—although fined down 
to the company’s regulation by ten 
Bengal summers—were almost ground 
to powder by their wheels. Crossed 
the Chumbul, a noble stream, along 
with my horse, in aboat like a large tray; 
good partridge ground on the western 
bank ; stony soil all the way to Gwa 
lier with little cultivation, and a few 
villages consisting at most of thirty or 
forty wretched mud hovels thatched 
with unshapen cake-looking tiles strew- 
ed at random over their tops. Our 
side of the Chumbul has good culti- 
vation and good villages with serais; 
but there is great difference in the soil 
of the two sides; a stone is scarcely 
to be seen on ours, all the way to Agra, 
where the deep alluvial land is almost 
composed of brick, and the houses 
roads and fences entirely so ; for many 
miles round the remains of the ancient 
city at Gwalier every thing is built of 
stone. Hot, unhealthy place. Three 
niles from the fort, is the British resi- 
dency—an ugly good house, with good 
garden, and three or four other houses 
about it, which belong to the assistant 
resident, the surgeon, and officer com- 
manding the escort—all these gentle- 
men are at present absent on a tour 
through Scindiah’s country, helping 
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- him to settle his affairs. One affair 
the resident Colonel S——, has just 
settled much to the Maharajah’s satis- 
faction, having got restored to his mis- 
tulea district near Boorhunpore which 
had been handed over to us some 
twenty years ago, to be kept till a debt 
was paid out of its revenues ; this was 
accomplished two or three years ago, 
and the Rajah claimed restoration of 
his territory, to which claim the coun- 
cil in Calcutta have acceded, to the 
certain ruin of the landholders who 
had built houses and planted vine- 
yards, considering themselves secure 
under leases granted by our govern- 
ment, which, at the time of taking 
the land, had made a clause in their 
treaty with Scindiah which appears to 
have entirely escaped the notice of the 
resent generation of diplomatists, in 
Poth Gwalier and Calcutta; but the 
collector of Dhoolia, who has the 
management of the district, discovered 
that we had reserved to ourselves the 
option of either restoring the land to 
Scindiah, or if we chose, retaining it 
and paying to him the whole revenues. 
This latter the Bombay government 
have directed to be done on Mr. 
B——’s remonstrance, and have re- 


tained possession pending an appeal 
against the supreme government's de- 
cision, which it is probable they will 
amend. 

18th.—Disappointed in horses here, 
had to lay a pulkee dawk, and wait till 


morning. Left “cantonment” at nine, 
accompanied by a cold hen, and a 
bottle of “ Allsop,” having before sun- 
rise had the minister’s permission to 
visit the fort, which to my eye, appears 
almost impregnable, but nevertheless 
was taken by our troops on their first 
assault. It contains curious Buddhist 
images, und very ancient temples, with 
unintelligible inscriptions, but above 
all, that most enchanting of trees, which 
grows by the tomb of “ Tau Sein,” with 
whose leaves, alas, I had no opportu- 
nity of sweetening my voice, or Ishould 
have given my readers a stave ere this; 
below is Scindiah’s camp between the 
fort and rocky hills which must, by a 
double reflection of the sun's rays, 
make rather warm quarters even for 
them. The force cantoned there is said 
to be ut present 80,000. Near Gwalier 
are great flocks of camels grazing on 
the bushes—all bearers sent from 
Gwalier therefore dawk slow, and dou- 
ble price(one rupce a mile ;) did not 
Vou. XV. 
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reach Nurwa till eleven at night; 40 
miles ; large tower, with hill-fort several 
miles in circumference ; 400 or 500 
feet high; fine lake; very beautiful 
place, but could not see it well by 
moonlight. Found a suwar (horse- 
man) and horse waiting for me from 
Sipree, so mounted and rode 35 miles 
of the worst road I ever went over ; 
had to walk our horses almost the 
whole way; changed steeds at Goon- 
dree, a hamlet with a dozen hovels, 
(passed no other); thence by a steep 
and stony pass to the Sind, whose bed 
being made of round rocks and loose 
boulder stones, with three feet deep of 
rapid water over them; my _ horse 
tumbled and soaked me disagreeably, 
being thinly clad, and a sharp, cold 
wind blowing, (suwar warmly dressed 
in cloth) ; we met afew droves of Brin- 
jaree bullocks, carrying grain on the 
other side of Nurwa; since that no 
man nor animal except deer and the 
ghosts of tigers, which frightened our 
horses frequently in the night; my 
trooper pointed his matchlock at things 
he called “ janawurs,” (invisible to me,) 
and kept blowing his match continu- 
ally ; fine tiger jungle all the way; 
Sipree at 5 a. mM. 

19th.—Not expected, so no bed, and 
had to sleep in my wet clothes on a 
couch in L ’s tent; here all hands 
are living under canvass, and building 
houses—-the cantonment for Scindiah’s 
reformed contingent (which is newly 
organized like the Nizam’s) having been 
removed hither from its old unhealthy 
station, Goonah. Sipree is well se- 
lected, on high land, (500 feet higher 
than Gwalier,) rocky, gravelly, red, 
iron soil with ravines, and some black 
cotton soil below which does well for 
gardens ; scrubby jungle all round—the 
iron gravel not being very fertile but 
good enough for byre bushes and babool, 
and so compact that old and deep 
shafts of iron mines which were worked 
in the parade ground, nobody's grand- 
father ever heard when, are as square 
and smooth as new brick chimneys ; 
fine shooting country, and altogether 
no bad station considering treble 
allowances, and little work ; the pay 
is the same as the Nizam’s, except that 
here the troops are paid (by mistake) in 
Company’s rupees which are 18 per 
cent better than Nizam’s ; one cavalry 
and one infantry regiment, with a 
company of artillery, and two nine- 
pounders— Major Orlando Stubbs com- 

3a 
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manding, and five or six European 
officers. 

Sipree is a good town, and likely to 
be much increased by the protection 
of the troops, which will secure its 
bazaars from too frequent visits of the 
neighbourly Puidarree commissioners 
of woods and forests. 


20th.—My baggage camels arrived, 


from Gwalier, where they had halted 
by mistake, sent them forward to Goo- 
nah and joined a tiger party to spend 
the day in the jungle with four captains, 
three Russuldars, ten elephants, and 
about sixty wild men, armed with drums, 
bugles, matchlocks, cymbals, and every 
unmusical instrument that ever was 
invented for making noises—but saw no 
other wild animals, except a leopard, 
sneaking up the side of a ravine—and a 
man, whose father was scalped by a bear 
two days ago, and the indubitably fresh 
prints of a large tiger's feet, the owner 
of which had absconded, till on the 
way home, as (despairing of nobler 
quarry,) we were consoling ourselves 
by bagging small game, (double spurred 
and grey partridge,) one of the Shi- 
karee (hunting) elephants began to look 
knowing, and shortly there was a gene- 
ral demonstration of uneasiness among 
the rest—all hands seized their bone- 
breakers and prepared for action, when 
a rustling and sudden crash among the 
bushes put two or three of the beating 
elephants to flight, helter skelter. Some 
more of the younger ones appeared half 
disposed to follow the example, but were 
kept on their ground through sheer 
shame and hacking of the mahout’s 
crooks, till the danger was over—their 
heads and faces streamed with blood, 
and the enemy lay not twenty yards in 
front—a full grown tigress—she had 
scarcely shown herself when three too 
well-directed messengers of fate (out of 
a general volley) spoiled all chance of 
sport, and nothing was wanting to com- 
plete the triumph except to trample 
the prostrate enemy under foot, which 
ceremony was zealously performed by 
old Hyder Ali who played battledore 
and shuttlecock with the carease, kick- 
ing it backwards and forwards between 
his fore and hind feet till quite satisfied 
it was bona fide dead as mutton, and 
no mistake—a conclusion Hyder seem- 
ed in his wrath rather slow in coming to. 
At last he was induced to spare further 
indignities to the corpse, and having 
smelt it all over retired with the air of 
a conquering hero. The spoil was tied 


on a beater’s back, and we proceeded 
in better humour to pick up whatever 
small birds came in our way, giving up 
all further idea of tigers; but we had 
scarcely gone a mile, when an elephant 
on our flank began to blow his trum. 
pet and beat the ground violently 
with his trunk; and in another mo- 
ment the stirring cry of “ sher, sher?” 
(‘ tiger, tiger,’) was responded to bya 
faint but uncivil sounding growl among 
the bushes of a tangled and impenetra- 
ble thicket. All men and elephants 
had their eyes fixed on this spot. 
stragglers pushed up to the fray in 
glorious anticipation—drawing charges 
or the less patient ramming double 
balls over their small shot, all bent upon 
death without fair play or law—a brace 
of tigers on our way home no bad sport 
—butjinstead of the lord of the jungles, 
a large black bear sneaking out sulkily, 
and apparently doubtful whether to go 
away or return to his arbour stood for 
a moment bolt upright on hind legs, 
staring at us and wondering what we 
could mean by making such a pother 
about his castle gates. The only satis- 
faction he received from his intrusive 
visitors was a charge of small shot 
about his ears on which he at onee 
made up his mind, and justly indignant 
at so atrocious an insult, to our no 
small surprise charged full tilt among us 
and in a moment had grappled with the 
nearest elephant, clinging in close em- 
brace round one of his legs, one or two 
ineffectual bullets having barely grazed 
him in the onset. Here was a novel 
conjuncture—the elephants were in dis- 
may and horror ; one ran right off and 
never stopped till out of sight and hear- 
ing, leaving a votive rag from his 
‘jhool’ on every bush he passed, and 
nearly breaking his rider’s head among 
branches of trees. The rest stamped 
and trumpeted ; some seeming disposed 
to follow the fugitive, and only kept 
from disgracing themselves by fear of 
the mahout’s ‘ungoos.’ Others more 
valiant, hurried to rescue their. brother 
from the unbecoming familiarity of 
bruen’s hug, and were with equal diffi- 
culty kept to their places. A royal 
tiger never caused greater sensation ; 
the rider of the hugged elephaut had 
enough to do keeping himself and guns 
from being thrown out of the howdah 
by the furious shaking and kicking of 
bis enraged animal, who at last sue- 
ceeded in disengaging himself, and 
quickly proved that two could play at 
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the game of aeeaine: Bruen now 
relaxed his hold, and in his turn 
vainly struggled to extricate himself 
from his irksome position under the 
elephant’s knee, who lent him the full 
weight of his body till he had flattened 
him like a pancake and then having 
added a few thrusts of his ivorys, rose 
up and carefully trampled his victim 
under foot till he had kneaded him up 
into an uniform jellyish consistence. He 
was then content, and one or two others 
were allowed to show their bravery, by 
going up and kicking the still dreaded 
earcase, We finished the day’s work 
by carrying home our victim whose 
skin had very slightly suffered by the 
tusks of the elephant, although I be- 
lieve not a whole bone remained in its 
body. 

2ist.—According to custom, I now 
levied a contribution upon all my 
friends’ stables—had G ’s horse to 
Syanee, L ’s to Kolanee, M 3 
to Buddewass, Daood Khans(the Rus- 
suldar Major) to Myana, and my own 
riding camel to Goonah, altogether 
sixty four miles through as wild a 
jungle as might be found from this 
to Timbuctoo, saving a few very 
miserable hamlets ten miles asunder, 
with an average of about five hovels in 
each, and as far as I could discover, 
no inhabitants in any of them. The 
produce of the country was a few big- 
ahs of corn about each of these ; and at 
one some beautiful red and purple 
poppy fields, far more agreeable to the 
eye than the white poppies of Behar, 
with which I have been almost blinded 
riding from Gyah to Patna on a sunny 
day ; their glare dazzles the eyes like 
fields of snow, with the additional nui- 
sance of their opiate atmosphere, 
but these by their beauty make full 
amends to the eye for whatever offence 
the nose sustains. Reached Goonah 
at sunset-—what a dismal spectacle is 
a deserted station; the solitude of a 
jungle is nothing--it is natural ; but 
here, and wherever the silence of death 
treads closely on the heels of life— 
whether in the battle-field after the 
fray is over, and the mortal remains 
of what yesterday was life lie strewed 
around—or even in the deserted ball 
room, when flickering wax lights quail 
before the face of day, the same me- 
mento mori still grates upon the mind ; 
the same melancholy train of pale 
and silent ghosts will occupy the va- 


eant space. _ Nowhere is desolation 


felt more than in a lately abandoned 
station; here are all the requisites 
for comfort and enjoyment ; excellent 
houses, and still in no bad order except 
that the doors and windows are gone 
gardens and walks just beginning 
to return to the native wilderness but 
still neatly fenced and gravelled; fine 
trellice work for graperies, stripped of 
their vines, and every thing rooted out 
that could be carried off. Not even an 
orange could I find to quench my 
thirst in the best of the gardens, 
though a few months ago Goonah had 
been famed for the excellence and 
abundance of its fruit. The soil is 
rich, black cotton land, low, flat, ugly 
and unhealthy—just such as our ances- 
tors loved to fix their military posts 
in; (the Dutch and French in India 
had a different taste ;) got my billet in 
a deserted Russuldar’s house with no 
doors or windows, and some of the 
troopers brought me fruit and sweet- 
meats for my supper. 

22nd,—Took an escort from the par- 
ty in charge of the lines; I had brought 
an order from the Russuldar or Major, 
for eight suwars through Scindiah’s 
country ; but thought four could protect 
all the wealth I carried. Mounted my 
camel at daybreak for a slow march, as 
I must now plod along with my kit 
until I can get another lift in the horse 
line ; very hot ; took shelter under a 
tree for two or three hours at noon, and 
at sunset arrived at ,a large village 
thirty-two miles ; where, a regiment of 
Scindial’s being encamped marching 
on relief from Ougein to Gwalier, it 
was almost impossible to get food for 
either myself or camels, all the provi- 
sions having been seized on by them, 
except what the bunyaus had managed 
to conceal. On being satisfied I be- 
longed not to these locusts, they steal- 
thily opened me their hidden stores ; 
slept in the verandah of a bunyay’s 
shop with my cavalry picketed in front, 
and a barrier of camels on the flank. 

23rd.—Got out of my bad neighbour- 
hood at dawn of day and pushed on with 
two suwars, leaving the rest to follow 
with my baggage camels and servants ; 
thirty-five miles to Beawr. At about 25 
stopped at a fine stream, the first I saw, 
and took a sleep, such as I could with 
only the scanty shade of a stunted date 
tree to defend me from sun, wind, and 
dust. Here I remained from noon 
till sunset in the vain hope of getting 
breakfast on the artival of my party, 
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with whom [ had indiscreetly left all 
my resources, both provisions and 
money ; not even a stray traveller pass- 
ed from whom I could get intelligence 
of them ; at last, to secure something, I 
shot a fat peafowl out of a flock that 
came to drink at the river, but could 
not wait to cook it, so slung it to my 
saddle, as the evening shades were 
thickening and a good storm appeared 
brewing, and I was all alone, having 
sent both my suwars before me to 
Beawr to secure quarters for the night. 
Had not gone a mile when dark 
night and the storm came on together 
—pitchdark. The road—if road there 
was—was invisible even by daylight ; 
but a boy herding buffaloes near the 
river had shewn me the bearing of a 
village, which its barking dogs enabled 
me to reach, and thence a guide brought 
me to Beawr by ten o'clock, where my 
advance guard had been able to procure 
me no better accommodation than a 
long shed, in which horses and Mah- 
ratta burkundazes (matchlock men) 
were sleeping promiscously. In this 
“miscellaneous repository” among 
strange bed-fellows, I made my bed 
with my cloak and saddle, having first 
swallowed as much as I could—but not 
enough to satisfy my hunger—of a 
villainous compost, called here “ sweet- 
meat”—treacle, meal, and ghee—what 
else I know not, but I had to lick my 
lips and call it “khoob mithace ;” 
(good sweetmeat ;) for it was purchased 
by one of my troopers as the most 
delicate fare the bazaar could boast. 
My game was a trouble to me now, as 
hereabouts a peafowl’s life is as sacred 
as that of a man or cow, and I was 
afraid some inquisitive Rajpoot might 
be peeping into my bag while I was 
sleeping ; so threw it on the roof of the 
shed, determined to secure it at day- 
break, or if I should not be the first 
to find it in the morning, to disclaim 
it altogether. 

24th.— Waited till the sun forced its 
beams through a thick and hazy sky, 
and then, in despair of my stragglers, 
rode on with one servant who had 
followed me in advance of the rest, and 
had been only prevented by the storm 
from joining me last night—left one 
suwar to remain at Beawr, and follow 
with what news he could get of my 
kit. All I can hear is, that a large 
body of Goojars has been plundering 
hereabouts for the last week, and two 
days ago levied their chout on Rajghur, 


a large town four miles off my yester. 
day’s road, and on the same day burned 
several villages. Not very consoling 
intelligence. Neither my clothes nor 
camels would be of much service to 
these marauders, but the suwar’s horses 
who accompanied them might be 
tempting. However, coute qui coule, 
I must get on. So left my last suwar to 
bake a cake and bring it after me to the 
nearest river possessing the rare con- 
junction of water and shade; after a 
hot and hungry ride of fourteen miles 
found precisely what I wanted ; turned 
my camel loose among peepul trees on 
the bank, while I and my companion 
gathered sticks and with the help of 
my gun and waistcoat pocket (by way 
of tinder) blew up a good fire—plucked 
the peafowl—cut its breast into steaks 
which when roasted black and the 
ashes washed off in the river, made a 
breakfast fit for the king of the Can- 
nibal Islands, leaving abundance for 
dinner besides. My _pursuivant-at- 
arms brought in time for dessert two 
gigantic elephant cakes, but no tidings 
of my people, who cannot now over 
take me till I halt for them somewhere. 

While lying on the bank tearing my 
breakfast with tooth and nail, an otter 
popped his head up in the pool beside 
me, and I instinctively snatched my 
gun and pointed at him, but he swam 
towards me looking so good-humoured 
and confidingly in my face with his 
large eyes, that my finger would not 
draw the trigger, though I tried to 
reason the point with it that he too 
was himself a murderer—but it would 
not do—he seemed to say “there are 
only two of us and we may as well be 
friends.” I felt quite ashamed of my- 
self, and laying down my gun offered 
him share of my breakfast—he gamboled 
about close beside me till it was finish- 
ed, when I went away peaceably and 
better satisfied than if I had got his 
fine skin spread over my saddle-bags, 

Seharunpore, my next stage, is thirty- 
six miles from Beawr—sent my only 
remaining suwar on, and followed after 
noon, with my groom behind me. Pucha- 
war, at sunset—here got a guide, who 
was relieved at each village afterwards 
without a moment’s delay, or the expec- 
tation of payment, which, when offered, 
was taken with astonishment and pro- 
fuse thanks. These guides are the 
best 1 have seen in India, and always 
at their post ; each village has a certain 
number, who hold their land rent free 
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for their services to travellers. That 
is usual everywhere, but it is not usual 
to find them so attentive. 

At eight p.m. found my trooper had 
halted in a small village, where he had 
collected tempting bribes to induce me 
toshorten my night’s march—for my- 
self sweetineats and milk—grain and 
grass for the cattle, all arranged ona 
clean terrace, round a banyan tree, the 
abode of a Hindoo god and a fakeer. 
His horse was tired, and all of us being 
somewhat in the same condition, I con- 
sented—though not fond of curtailing 
my marches—and spread my cloak, 
sub dio, on the cleanest bed I have 
had since leaving Sipree. Here we 
all fared sumptuously, particularly my 
camel, who got the better half of his 
master’s supper, and seemed to relish 
it much more. Slept soundly for five 
hours, the night being cool and clear, 
and on the 25th, at daybreak, reached 
the gates of Seharunpore, which were 
shut, but got through the wicket, and 
woke up the durwan, who went for the 
keys to the killedar’s house, and after 
a quarter of an hour we gotin. The 


‘city is the residence of the Dewass 


Rajah, on the banks of the a 
fine stream, clear, broad, gravelly bed, 
with at present about a foot of water 
where we forded. 

Posted my last trooper in Seharun- 
pore as a relay to bring intelligence, 
and pushed on with my servant behind 
me for Shajehanpore, where I may 
halt two or three days without losing 
time, while a dawk is laying for Indore. 
At noon entered the city of Shajehan- 
pore, after ten hours’ ride, having had to 
walk my jaded camel most of the way,as 
the day was excessively hot. Seeing some 
suwars strolling through the bazaar, 
whose demiferingee costume bespoke 
‘ Holkars contingent’—strange visions of 
fish and rice, with tables, chairs, coffee- 
pots, and other tantalizing breakfast 
reminiscences, began to flit before my 
eyes, as they wandered about in search 
of an European-looking bungalow—a 
hopeless search, as soon appeared by 
the reply of a trooper I asked to show 
me his commanding officer’s quarters. 
“Teen koss,” was the varlet’s laconic 
answer—that is to say, “It is nine 
miles off—or, ‘ by’r lady,’ ten!” This 
dispelled my festive visious ; but, de- 
termined to get on even the teen koss 
rather than halt here—though quite 
against my attendant’s recommendation 
=-took a short cut over a stony hill, 


which saved two or three miles, but 
gained nothing in time. The heat 
was broiling ; the rough stones lamed 
my camel, so that I bad to dismount 
my aide-de-camp and let him follow as 
he could ; and the bushes robbed me of 
a great portion of my shirt sleeves; 
but, as a set-off for these inconveniences, 
I nearly came in for a choice morceau 
of shikar. Qn reaching the top of the 
hill spied a crowd of villagers, about a 
mile distant, whose movements and 
multitudinous weapons shewed they 
were intent on deeds of arms. On 
observing me they appeared to parley 
as if waiting my arrival, and so I[ 
shoved along my limping dromedary 
to see the row; but after a few 
minutes’ pause two men went forward, 
approaching cautiously towards some 
object which I could not distinguish, 
but, from their attitude supposed to 
be a dangerous customer. Advancing 
about fifty paces, they suddenly stopped, 
and appeared to hesitate—in another 
instaut a tiger sprung from behind a 
bush upon the foremost, who appeared 
to fall—it was a fearful sight. What 
happened I could not observe ; but there 
was evidently a scuffle, which gave me 
hopes that one at least of the men had 
escaped. These were immediately 
confirmed by a shout, and all the crowd 
rushing to the spot. When I reached 
the scene of action, all was over—the 
tiger lay dead with a spear, through his 
chest, and out between the ribs—on the 
point of this he had been received by 
one of the men at the spring I saw him 
make, and the other instantly ran up and 
dispatched him with his sword, ripping 
up his belly. Both of them had escaped 
unhurt. It was the most dashing atfair 
in the tiger way I ever saw. Our 
howdah tiger shooting is slow sport, 
The neighbouring village had turned 
out in force, with all the implements 
of war and husbandry they could mus- 
ter, to attack the animal, which had 
been discovered by a herd-boy feeding 
on the carcase of an ass he had slain 
the day before; but having only two 
matchlocks among them all, they were 
undecided how to make their assault, 
and on my appearance proposed to 
wait and see if 1 could bring any help; 
but these twoadventurous youths would 
not be restrained; and, as it turned 
out, 1 was almost glad of it, a double- 
barrelled detonator might have spoiled 
their far more sporting exploit. The 
tiger was not quite full-grown. These 
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people then pointed out to me two 
white specks, which were Captain 
M‘M-———’s tents, near the village of 
Rosewass, and there I arrived at three. 
Two hours afterwards the skin of the 
tiger was brought to him, and the 
whole village came to present their 
champions to the ‘ Captan Sahib,’ and 
I was happy to be able to confirm their 
story. M‘M was exactly the per- 
son I wanted; and a halt of three 
days under his canvass was a most 
agreeable pastime. He despatched 
scouts in search of my stray people, who 
brought them in safe and unrobbed 
on the third day. They had lost their 
road in the jungle, and, instead of 
Beawr gone to Rajghur the very day 
after it had been plundered by the 
Goojars. I had nearly made the same 
mistake myself, but some people set me 
right, luckily—as meeting any one is 
an event which does not occur more 
than once or twice in a day's march. 
Sometimes the only individual we have 
met from morning till night was Scin- 
diahs pawn dawk. The Maharajah, 
it seems, is an epicure in that luxury, 
and has relays of banghy bearers laid 
every ten or fifteen miles from Gwalier 
to Boorhanpoor, about five hundred 
and fifty miles, to bring him fresh sup- 
lies every day, the Boorhanpoor pawn 
Geing reputed the best in India and 
alone worthy of his exalted jaws. Being 
a minor he leaves the rest of the cares of 
government to his minister—a low-bred 
man, who never dreamt of such luck, 
until with the assistance of Mr. C 3 
“non-interference,” the hopeful boy,who 
had been adopted by the Baiza bace as 
her son and heir, managed to jostle his 
mamma off the guddee. The country 
has been going to the bad ever since. 
She was a woman of extraordinary 
ability, (as all women rulers in India 
have been,) and though rather off-hand 
for our modern European ideas, (and 
off-head when it suited her,) is spoken 
of with respect by all classes of the 
ple for the justice and energy of 
er government—dqualities not apparent 
in the present administration. 
Rosewass is a small village, selected 
as the station for a regiment of con- 
tingent horse raising by Captain 
M'M » for Holkar’s service: he is 
to be the only European at the place, 
and to act both as civil and military 
authority. The lines are formed on a 
rising ground on the bank of a river 
which contains the best water within 


many miles—so the natives judge, who 
being more addicted to that beve 
than we are, ought to know best. Here 
I changed my mode of journeying; 
having got through the desert regions 
L shall be able to get on quicker by 
leaving my kit and trusting to the 
resources of the country—so sent my 
riding camel back to Agra and my 
escort to Goonah—-the former bein 
relieved by relays of a palkee and five 
horses from mine host—the latter by 
two troopers of Holkar’s horse, all that 
could be spared, as the greater part of 
his corps are out in pursuit of Goojars, 
a pastime they have in abundance, as 
this being on the borders of Scindiah’s, 
Holkar's, the Dewass, Bhopalpore, and 
some other petty rajah territories which 
are most ingeniously dove-tailed into 
each other, is good hunting ground 
for freebooters, who can dodge theit 
pursuers back and forward from one 
demesne into another. However, lately 
M‘M ’s people have got (or taken) 
the liberty of hunting over the whole; 
and bis corps being chiefly composed 
of renegade mosstroopers, some of them 
mighty hunters in their day, are un- 
usually successful in kidnapping their 
old companions. 

Got fresh baggage-camels, and sent 
my own to Mhow empty to be fresh 
for a new start in case others not 
procurable there. And here I must 
pay a tribute to the memory of an 
esteemed friend I may never meet 
again. A camel's pace is generally said 
to be distressing to the rider, but 1 have 
been much in the habit of using them 
and not found itso. The long smooth 
trot of a high-caste riding camel is by 
no means disagreeable. Mine was of 
the pure blood of the desert—unusually 
tall, and used to carry me with ease 
six miles in half an hour, though for 
a distance six in the hour was his best 

ace. How he was off for the organ 
of locality I know not, but his topo- 
graphical sagacity, was very much be- 
yond that of a horse or most other 
domestic animals. I have often been 
deceived by trusting to my horse for 
the road, but my camel never failed 
me. When puzzled on returning home 
in the night from shooting, I have, 
whenever riding him, trusted implicitly 
to his judgment, and he never seemed 
to have a doubt on the subject, but 
would take me, perhaps, six or eight 
miles straight across a country which 
he never could have been in before 
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in his life. Whether steering his course 
by the stars, or by some instinct given 
by nature to guide him through the 
trackless desert, I know not. I first 
discovered his talent by the pertinacity 
with which he kept continually turning 
his head towards the right when I was 
forcing him to go in a wrong direction, 
when once returning in the dark after 
a very circuitous day’s shooting over 
acountry I fancied I knew something 
about, but which he could not possibly. 

The lively eye and moveable features 
of the camel give its physiognomy an 
expression of great intelligence ; but it 
was long before I could reconcile myself 
to the great hanging lips and croco- 
dile jaws: however, custom and long 
acquaintance has done even this, and 
observing how admirably these are con- 
structed for culling the thorny branches 
of the acacia, and gathering up what- 
ever scanty forage their bare pastures 
afford. Nothing can be ugly which is 
erfect in its mechanism, and in precise 
Ravisony with its circumstances ; and 
this, the strange and at first sight 
awkward-looking form and features 
of the camel are, to a wonderful de- 
gree. He gathers food from plants 
which scarcely any other animal dare 
touch, using his long fleshy prehensile 
lips almost like fingers: they are in- 
deed closely anaolgous in their ana- 
tomy to the elephant’s proboscis. The 
upper half of the camel’s head is ad- 
mired by every body, and the match- 
less brilliancy of their eyes—the grace 
and majesty of their pace hus passed 
into a proverb in the East, and is 
about the highest comparison a poet 
can apply to a woman’s gait; but, 
in my mind, every part of the animal 
is beautiful. I had procured mine 
with two others, young and unbroken, 
from the heart of the Jesselmere desert 
—trained him entirely myself—scarcely 
any one else had ever mounted him ; 
and frequently we were sole companions 
for entire days, as I used to shoot 
hares, partridge, &c. off his back, among 
long grass and bushes where the former 
would have been invisible on fuot ; so 
a close intimacy had sprung up between 
us. Once only did we quarrel, and then 
I hereby publicly acknowledge that I 
was in the wrong, and he was victor, 
justly not less than decisively—indeed, 
though I have associated a good deal 
with wild beasts, of various sorts, I 
never was so nearly eaten up by one in 
my life. [had been urging him rather 


beyond his speed when once returning 
home by moonlight : suddenlyhestopped 
short, raised his long neck almost upright 
over my head and then projected it 
straight forwards several times.- What 
this manceuvre meant [ could not di+ 
vine, but, being in a hurry to get on, 
applied the spur sharply ; however; 
he seemed to have madé up his mind 
and refused to stir, but paused te 
consider a few moments, and then 
suddenly brought his head round and 
stared me right in the face, growling 
and gobbling like a gigantic turkey« 
cock and moving about his jaws and 
lips in a menacing attitude. Here was 
outright mutiny and no mistake, so 
I hammered him about the eyes and 
nose till my stick broke, and then, 
appearing to know his advantage, he 
commenced his attack ip real earnest, 
snapping his huge jaws and thrusting 
them at me, twisting round his neck, and 
endeavouring to bite me alternately 
right and left, which I could scarcely 
avoid by constantly dodging from side 
to side, and thumping his nosé and 
eyes with my fists—well aware that if 
he once got a hold he would keep it 
like a bull-dog and dispose of me just 
as he chose. I soon saw that I should 
be the first to tire of this work; so, 
getting hold of his bridle close to the 
nose, held him tight till 1 thought his 
rage might have cooled, or that at all 
events he must have a creek in his 
neck and be glad to streteh it out; 
then cautiously letting him go, he raised 
his head and looked proudly around, 
as if conscious of his triumph, but 
making no further attack on me. I 
cared not to provoke him again, and 
waited patiently till it was his pleasure 
to proceed, which on asking him civilly 
he at once did, but at his own pace. 
This was my last quarrel with my 
friend—as afterwards I always rode 
him with a muzzle. 

28th—Ten miles, versus Indore 
palkee (starting at midnight); thence 
rode M'M ’s horses fifty one to 
Major K ’s camp, where the Major 
had migrated from his residency for the 
purpose of slaying one black buck to 
complete his annual allowance of thirty. 
This feat he had just accomplished, and 
I found him on a large plain crouching 
like a cheeta after another herd; but 
they turned out to be all females, so 
he came home, and gave me breakfast, 
and a fresh horse to take me to Indore 
—seven miles, About sunrise this 
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morning having lost the way, I rode 
up to some people gathering opium 
in a poppy field to enquire, but 
they were so stupified, either with 
smelling or eating opium, that they 
could give no information on that or 
any other subject. The suwar then 
tried his hand, but being equally un- 
successful had at last to ride off to a 
neighbouring village to enquire. From 
Indore got a fat horse from a subadar, 
which deposited me at my friend S.’s 
quarters in Mhow, at one p.m.—twelve 
miles through a rich and beautiful 
country—the aspect of which has 
rapidly improved since leaving Rose- 
wass; and here the sight of neat gar- 
dens with lines of European bungalows 
—albeit not boasting much architectural 
beauty—was quite reviving after four 
hundred miles of almost unmitigated 
jungle. A pretty cantonment, more like 
Saugur than any other we have—built 
like it on a ridge of stony hills, below 
which is a great plain of black cracked 
soil, not so bleak as Sangur and said to 
be a better (i. e. cooler) climate ; but 
the difference must be trifling, merely 
from a greater elevation of about a 
hundred feet—I think 2150 above 
the sea. This is half way from 
Agra to Bombay, and for the remain- 
ing half I chiefly depend upon the 
assistance of hospitable Ducks, from 
whom various intimations of saddled 
steeds have greeted my arrival. Mhow 
all in a whirl with races, plays and 
balls, in the confusion of which, seven 
spinsters—the whole stock of the can- 
tonment, have been lost—all merged 
into matrons within three months! A 
gallant captain popped the question to 
the last of the maidens yesterday—too 
late in the day, although Phoebus had 
not yet stooped from his place of power 
inthe meridian sky—but, alas! thelady 
said she was very sorry for him, but really 
and truly it was out of her power togrant 
his request, for that very morning she 
had bestowed all he asked for upon a 
brother captain inhis own regiment. 
In the evening the favoured swain 
actually carted his betrothed in his 
rival's buggy. This wastoo bad. The 
ceremony of carting clinches our 
matrimonial bargains in the east ; after 
that nobody dares say black is the 
white of the lady’s eye. 

Found fresh baggage camels ready 
to proceed on the same terms us those 
I had brought from Agra, viz., half 
loads, and thirty miles a-day, to Bom- 


bay ; so dispatched them immediately 
on my arrival and followed in S— 
buggy with a relay of four saddle 
horses, for Mundlaisir (thirty miles) 
at one a.m. on the 2nd March; 
intending to descend the Ghat at 
daybreak and house myself in Mund. 
laisir, which is reputed the hottest 
station on our side of India, before 
the sun became intolerable. But here 
I was mistaken in toto—-for my groom 
in waiting insisted on bringing me on 
a wrong road, four miles from Mhow, 
Now I, Feringee Furaree, being of an 
amiable and docile temper have a habit 
of giving up my own opinion (of which, 
by the way, I invariably have to repent 
alterwards—barring this sole case of 
selecting between two roads—in pick- 
ing out the right one I have generally 
found niggers most handy.) So, acting 
on general principles, I drove along the 
gradually fading traces of the road till 
they totally disappeared at the foot of a 
mountain ; and then, rather than retro- 
gress sent back my vehicle, determined 
to make my way alone by a short cut 
over the mountain ; forgetful of a pair of 
top-boots, which though good for riding 
were just the least taste in life too 
tight for travelling on foot. Of course 
another half hour found me dead lame, 
foundered and stumbling and scramb- 
ling along the side of a steep mountain, 
with no trace of a path or wan human 
heing to show me one—and then lest 
my misery should be imperfect, the 
sun, my enemy, began to grin horribly 
at me over the top of the hill on 
my left. A ‘pugdundee’ (footpath 

led me to a buffalo shed inhabite 

by women, grinding bajree, who 
politely assured me I was going 
exactly in the right direction. This 
was satisfactory, so I. limped along a 
mile or so till another buffalo hut 
appeared, where men were winnowing ; 
these staring at me, said “ sahib kidhur 
jata,” meaning thereby “ what the devil 
brought youhere ¢” This was a poser: 
I told them with the greatest simplicity, 
1 was taking a short cut for the Jaum 
Ghat; and they replied that I was 
doing uo such thing, for the straight 
road to the Jaum Ghat lay five miles to 
the east, beyond the mountain. A 
gossoon was easily induced to accom- 
pany me to the top of this, and showed 
me a village three miles off, where 
commissariat bullocks from Mhow were 
kept gtazing and close to which the 
road passed. Thither accordingly I 
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hobbled with what legs I had, and was 
then conducted by a very civil “ bullock- 
maun” (as they are called in Anglo- 
Bengallee) to an eminence, whence he 
showed my road with such explicit 
directions to turn to the right, and in 
no wise to the left, that I could not 
possibly go astray any more. I had 
vainly endeavoured to hire the loan of 
a tattoo in the village but was obliged 
again to put my best leg foremost, bad as 
it was. After a mile this broad road, 
like the rest, began to vanish, gradually 
exhausted by little foot-paths into the 
jungle; there was nothing for it now 
but to follow my “ South West coorse,” 
like my countryman Barney O’ Reardon 
—so 1 walked through various streams, 
which cooled my apoplectic feet while in 
the water, but made them far more pain- 
fulafterwards. Spying some cattle graz- 
ing and inferring that there might be a 
biped in charge, I made my way to- 
wards them in quest of a benevolent 
cowherd, but no human animal ap- 
red, or answered, though I bellowed 
Fe a bull (perhaps that was the reason. ) 
The guardian of the kine I guessed, had 
hidden himself through fear of a white 
feringee ; thinking to entice him forth 
by driving away his cattle, I seized 
upon the bullock who bore the bell, and 
twisted him along by the tail till quite 
out of sight of the rest, but still nobod 
came to the rescue; he seemed himself 
to be the sole protector of the flock, so 
to his care I again consigned them, and 
after a little while a broad pukka road 
appeared crossing my way at right 
angles. Here was another difficulty; my 
course should be south, and this road 
went east and west—odds in favour of 
west—soon backed by the fresh traces 
of camels’ feet, and all doubt was at 
an end when a tower and fort and the 
village of Jaum appeared; but my 
feet seemed utterly unfit to carry me 
down the Ghat. To complete my 
discomfiture, beside the great gateway 
which guards the top of the pass stood 
two camels without their loads! 
They ought ere this to have been eating 
gram in Mundlaisir. I found that they 
had halted at the village as the Ghat 
is impracticable for such long-legged 
animals by night—difficult and dan- 
gerous even by day; and when re- 
loaded in the morning, being (as 
the surwan confessed) young untrained 
animals, took fright at the rattling 
of the trunk padlocks, and ran away, 
strewing boxes and cooking pots about 


the jungle, which the people were now 
busy collecting. One had been stopped 
just at the gateway—a few steps further 
and his neck must necessarily have 
heen broken. The surwan swore, by 
way of appeasing my wrath, that he 
had himself lost a bag containing fifty 
rupees, and wanted leave to go in 
search of it. This being of course 
a lie, I made him accompany me and 
taking a spear shaft to support my steps, 
valiantly faced the Ghat, but after half 
a mile had to give it up and not able 
any longer to stand lay down under 
shelter of a tuft of grass with my feet 
supported on a high stone. The pain 
was a little relieved by this ; I had no 
knife, and had made many ineffectual 
attempts to saw through the boots with 
sharp stones the wetting and drying 
in the sun over my swollen feet having 
made it quite impossible to pull them 
off. Got on one of my baggage camels 
when they came down, and my third 
horse (I had missed the two first by 
my pedestrian excursion) was soon 
after sent up from the foot of the 
Ghat by a traveller who took pity 
on my distress; but after four or 
five miles’ riding, the pain in my feet 
became'so intense it very nearly made 
me faint, which I only avoided by 
hastily dismounting. Luckily the 
suwar who accompanied me had a 
knife with which I slit the obnoxious 
buskin from top totoe. I have seldom 
in my life felt such comfort as after 
this operation; but it required great 
care to avoid cutting my feet, as they 
bad, although excessively painful, com- 
pletely lost their common feeling, whica 
did not return for a considerable time ; 
in truth, they were in an incipient stage 
of mortification, and looked exactly like 
pieces of boiled pork. A fourth horse 
belonging also to a suwar of the 
Bhopaur contingent, took me into 
Mundlaisir, at two p.m. Rested from 
this day’s labour iu the house of the 
surgeon, who was acting political 
agent, and procured me the loan of 
two riding camels from Russuldars to 
take me to Talnair. The descent from 
Mhow is sixteen or eighteen hundred 
feet and the difference of climate is 
from cool and healthy, to a hot muggy 
malaria that kills almost every European 
who does not go away sick. It is the 
frontier station of Bengal, and here, 
according to the rules of the service, 
my furlough commences, though I may 
not get out of India this month yet; 
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a regulation rather hard on western 
Bengullees who don’t like travelling 
two thousand miles out of their way by 
Calcutta.* Got soft slippers for my 
foundered feet, and sent both riding and 
baggage camels across the Nerbudda 
to be ready at two in the morning. 
Had to part here with the last remain- 
ing of my servants who was unable, 
though willing enough, to proceed 
further---even as far us the holy Kibla 
of Islam, as his high ambition was to 
return with the degree of Hadjee---but 
here his pilgrimage terminated to our 
mutual regret, with promises on both 
sides to renew our acquaintance on my 
return from Europe, if we could find 
each other. The only fault I had with 
him was, that he was unable to ride 
camels, and it was frequently impossible 
to mount him on tattoos in these 
deserts, so he had to walk nearly 
half the way from Agra, and on arrival 
here his feet were not in much better 
marching order than his master’s after 
the Jaum Ghat. 

38d March.—Crossed the Nerbuddah 
in a boat at two this morning; could 
have slept a few hours longer, but my 
camels were ready suddled on the other 
side—such saddles and such camels as 
no Christian man ever rode upon be- 
fore ; however there was no alternative, 
so folded my cloak for a cushion and 
set forward, a shutr-suwar (camel rider) 
accompanying me on another. To 
console me on the road, my host had 
got a bale of sandwiches and a magnum 
of tea strapped behind me, and given 
me a billet for the night's lodgings upon 
the kameswar of Sindwa which is sixty 
miles off. The camels soon proved 
themselves unfit for harder work than 
their usual employment of parading the 
streets of Mundlaisir, bedecked with 
fringes and tassels and jingling bells. 
To keep these animals in training, 
very hard and regular exercise is 
required. These were completely 
fatigued with a trot of twenty miles, 
which they did at a fair enough 
rate; for the rest, no persuasions could 
extort more than a few paces at a 
time of a dislocating composite guit, 
between a walk and atrot. We halted 
nowhere except at one stream for ten 
minutes to drink muddy water, and 
arrived at Sindwa at nive p.m., alter 
nineteen hours of the most fatiguing ride 
I ever have had either before or since. 


Passed only twa running streams, but 
dry beds of five or six more; a wilder 
wilderness than even Scindia’s country, 
saw no human beings except ourselves 
and three small parties of Mahrattas all 
armed to the teeth with spears, swords, 
matchlocks, shields, pistols, and bows 
and arrows. 

All Sindwa was asleep, but I sug 
ceeded with some trouble in getting the 
kamisdar awakened, to receive my letter 
of credit, and shortly after a deputation 
of his myrmidons waited on me with 
provisions for myself and camelius 
swectmeats and mussala. Crammed 
their yawning gullets well with sugar 
ghee and spices, as the only hope of 
giving them legs for to-morrow, and 
then placed iny own charpoy (bedstead) 
beside them in the street, and slept 
too soundly, for I was awoke by day. 
light dawning over the castle walls ; five 
minutes more saw us both on our 
saddles and outside the gates, as our 
only preparation was to rub our eyes, 
give one yawn, and then mount out 
lofty steeds. Sindwa is a pretty place, 
but we waited not for daylight to admire 
its beauty having the fear of sunshine 
before our eyes. Jogged und flogged 
along our rough and cruelly jaded 
camels till half-past four when with 
much labour and belabouring of out 
poor beasts we arrived at Talnair, forty. 
four miles ; hills, ghats, and jungle all 
the way; passed no running stream, 
some beds of rivers had stagnant pools 
which even the camels refused to drink; 
and the few villages marked in maps of 
the Bheel hills are all deserted and ia 
ruins, 

On entering the bazaar met a horse 
with an English saddle coming in from 
the opposite side, which rightly guess 
ing to be for my use I instantly and 
joyfully mounted and forded the Tapty, 
a fine river but not nearly equal to the 
Nerbudda. 

Three more nags took me to 
Dhoolia, viz., two gallopers and @ 
walker, which last carried me ten miles 
in four hours ; however, I arrived at 
Mr. B.’s house at nine p.m., just in time 
to save the remnant of an excellent 
dinner from going off the table, for 
which I found a better use. Had fed 
during the day on the savings of my last 
night’s supper of sweets. Found several 
travellers here before me; so dawks 
were scarce and not to be had for some 


aaa 
* This ~le has since been partially rescinded. 
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days either horse or palkee ; could not 
halt, however in better quarters. 

Mr. B. has fortified himself against 
the climate which is almost as bad as 
Mundlaisir, by building an excellent 
three-storied house with splendid gar- 
dens, baths, &c., all which are used with 
right oriental hospitality. He is at 
present enraged with our Bengal go- 
vernment and Gwalior resident for 
stealing away a piece of his district 
which he had taken great pains in 
improving, and handing his tenants 
over to be fleeced by Scindiaces, I 
have before meutioned. 

7th.—By great luck, got four borses 
belonging to Mr. D. ready on the 
road from Malligaum to Copergaum— 
left B.’s house at twelve last night in a 
covered bullock-cart with springs and 
cushions, an excellent device of the 
Ducks for night marches, but unknown 
among my Bengal countrymen, Chan- 
ged bullocks at four villages on the 
road, paying eight annas (one shilling) 
for each pair; and arrived at Malligaum 
at nine in the morning, thirty miles. 
Here I was well billeted upon Lt. F. 
andthe 21st mess, 

8th.—Cattle being ready, started at 
six with my breakfast inside—the 
safest cupboard on a journey. D.’s 
horses carried me delightfully fifty-three 
miles to Copergaum by half-past ten. 
Here in a large building, lately trans- 
mogrified into a dawk bungalow, I 
found a table adorned with grapes, tea, 
and other such ornaments ; and shortly 
after entered another agreeable appear- 
ance, Lt. M. whom I had known some 
years ago in camp during the besiege- 
ment of Akulkote ; he was making night 
marches, Duck fashion in a_ bullock 
cart, and had a heap of straw inside by 
way of springs. From Malligaum to 
Bombay there are dawk bungalows at 
each stage so travellers need not carry 
tents, which is a great comfort. Our 
government have built these on most 
of the great roads in this presidency, 
and on some of our own, in humble 
imitation of the native fashion of serais ; 
but a most humble imitation it is of 
those magnificent lodging houses which 
frequently can accommodate a hundred 
people and are open, gratis to all 
comers; but these bungalows are 
only intended for Europeans; have 
but three or four rooms, and for their 
use there is a charge of one rupee per 
diem. Still the convenience is very 
great to those who enjoy it; but, as a 
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matter of policy, or generosity, the 
natives would think well of our con- 
tinuing the good old custom of their 
Moslem rulers, building serais pro bono 
publico; even to prevent those already 
built from falling to ruin would be 
something. 

Strange customs prevail in those 
demi-civilized parts of Asia: every 
groom (here nick-named “ ghorawala, 
or horse fellow) on my changing horses, 
hands me a quart bottle, and says 
“sahib botel beer hue,” meaning don’t 
forget the beer, sir. If I was voluntarily 
leaving my hat or spurs behind, it could 
notastonish him more than my declining 
to drink it, does ; but really I cannot 
afford to add fire to my burning throat 
in these dog-days ; a bottle of strong 
ale every hour or two! But the Ducks 
are mighty good fellows entirely, and 
would as soon send a horse without a 
saddle or bridle as without the “ botel 
beer.” 

Copergaum is built on the virtuous 
and most holy river Godavery, here 
called “ Gungajee,” because its waters 
slip away underground from some un-+ 
known part of the Ganges, and rise 
again at Trimbuck for the aceommodas 
tion of the Brahmin priests—a fact 
to which they themselves are ready to 
testify. 

The troubles of this day now com- 
menced ; sixty miles on “ baggagers,” 
i. e. a bare boned, raw-backed, diminu- 
tive species of pack-pony. It was plain 
sailing on D.’s horses from Malligaum ; 
but five miles for the first hour, and 
after that three—well whipped and 
spurred—is no joke for the hot part 
of asummer’s day. Reached Nuggur 
at ten, having passed and re-passed the 
cantonment three times in the dark 
before I could find it, and then came 
in at the wrong side. Found Captain 
C. playing whist with an itinerant 
tooth-drawer, so rested myself by a 
few rubbers, after a pretty heavy 
supper and then to bed for four hours’ 
sleep. A hundred and twenty miles 
this day not bad work considering my 
cattle: 1 would rather have double 
the distance on good ones; but still it 
was a trifle to either of my days—on 
the Mundlaisir camel. 

9th.._Breakfasted by candle-light, 
and on horse as soon as day enough 
to see the road to Poonuh; raining 
and hailing—drenehed well, but dry 
again before I reached G, G.’s camp 
at Warigaum, who has a company of 
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sepoys and prisoners muking a road. 
Twenty-six miles on agood horse of Lt. 
D.’s ; here another breakfast with G., 
then gallopping horses to Koondapore, 
Shikrapore, Wargoolee—and Poonah, 
before sunset; seventy-two miles—or 
eighty-two, counting a retrogade stage, 
which, having been obliged latterly to 
ride blindfold on account of the wind 
sun and dust, I did not discover till I 
had countermarched about five miles, 
having left it to my horse’s discretion 
to return homewards, upon which he 
went the contrary way. Poonah is 
the pet station of Bombay, the Meerut 
of the west, as Banaalore is among the 
Malls. The big-wigs spend most of 
their time here, which makes it gay, 
but expensive for the military. 

Found my old friends of the ——th 
regiment little changed beyond the ad- 
dition of a few pair of whiskers among 
beardless ensigns that were—five years 
ago. Having been uncommonly well 
starved of late I turned their excellent 
mess to good account, and in four days 
had made great progress towards reple- 
nishing my muscular system; besides 
getting refitted with a new cuticle for 
my face, the old covering having been 
burned clean off. But here—though no 
way fastidious in these matters, I must, 
once more, in the name of my Bengal 
brethren, enter a solemn protest against 
the wilful and perverse obstinacy of 
these same Ducks, who will persist in 
eating their mutton in a state of nature! 
that is, without gramfeeding according 
to the custom of civilized countries. 

I also abhor having a huge tumbler 
of swipes placed before me when any 
person opposite chooses to drink the 
villainous potation. I am free to take 
a glass of cool claret with any man that 
asks me, but cant, and won't, swill bad 
malt liquor just like a brewer's horse. 
There may be exceptions in these 
matters of mutton and beer; my late 
host in Dhoolia was one ; but, as far 
as I can judge, they are the rules, and 
I consider them grievances, and warn 
all of my countrymen who cannot sub- 
mit to them, and also to living in 
heated ovens, to beware of Duck officer's 
dens—dens with two doors and loophole 
windows, and without a tatty, or even a 
hook in the ceiling to hang a punkaht! 
With all these faults, (and it is a heav 
catalogue), they are excellent good fel- 
lows, and I have seen some of them 
handle a hog-spear well. 

N.B.—I don’t care a whit about their 


calling old men ‘ boys, though it sounds 
funny ; but we have old ‘boys’ in ould 
Ireland too. 

Here I was joined by a brother officer 
from the sister presidency, and we left 
Poonah at daybreak ; and on the 19th 
dined at Mahabuleshwar; seventy miles; 
good bungalows at several stages, pur. 
ticularly Wye—a beautiful place ; prett 
good bridle road, though not made all 
the way, and at one steep place we 
were obliged to dismount. Several 
steps up ranges of hill with broad levels 
on the top—much better than goin 
one hundred miles by the great roa 
through Sattarah as some of our friends 
advised us. Found the T.’s in a small 
edifice containing four closets—one of 
five bungalows which the Bombay 
government have built for their invalid 
servants, who are accommodated there- 
with fora trifling rent of seventy rupees 
a month ; not near so good as those at 
our convalescent depot of Landour 
which officers on duty have rent free, 
Private houses are however now rising 
on all sides; upwards of fifty built 
already, and room for five hundred— 
they have the great advantage over our 
Himalaya stations, of abundant level 
ground. Here are excellent carriage 
roads iu every direction, (fifty miles of 
them it it is said,) but bad for walking, 
being composed of soft, red sand and 
pudding stone and scorie like half 
vitrified brick ; so must be almost 
always ancle deep with either dust or 
mud. Of this stone the houses also are 
built ; and it appears durable, growing 
hard by exposure. 

Mahabuleshwar is 4800 feet above the 
sea; the climate pleasantly cool, never 
cold; no snow nor frost; thermometer 
(March 15th,)62°to 68° ; delightful, com- 
pared with the Concan, but in the 
rains it is said to be better at Poonah, 
and no one remains here, they are so 
constant and violent. The surrounding 
scenery is very fine ; amazingly beau- 
tiful views into the plains, and of the 
sea from the higher parts. The hills 
covered with vegetation—ferns, small 
trees and shrubs; but none of the 
grandeur of the Messourie range or 
Simla—no snowy summits—no gigantic 
deodar, pine, oak, or those magnificent- 
ly flowery rhododendrons. Here are 
few large trees of any kind ; no eagles 
or pheasants, or chamois, or the other 
kinds of deer which attract a sportsman 
into the Himalaya ; there are, however, 
bears, cheetas, and samburs, and some 
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other large game, well worthy of a rifle- 
man’s notice. 

16th.—Red dust on the ghat very 
disagreeable. Rode to Mhar in the 
afternoon; thirty miles, four or five 
of which were down the steep ghat 
with the evening sun in our eyes which 
spoiled a noble prospect. Mountain 
sides elothed with great variety of trees 
with brilliant flowers and gigantic 
ereepers hanging about them in fes- 
toons, Near the bottom bamboos pre- 
vail—harbingers of a warm ride for us 
to-morrow. The difference of climate 
after an hour’s descent is far from 
agreeable. Mhar is one long street 
with a good bazaar and picturesque 
dawk bungalow built overhanging the 
river, in which got good beds and tea. 

17th.—Started at three for Nagotna 
forty-four miles, on yesterday's jaded 
onies. Hot ride to the bungalow at 
nderpore twenty-four miles, where, 
after two hours, we succeeded in get- 
ting some eggs and rice cakes cooked 
in the village, with chips of dried bum- 
maloes, and a lota (brass cup) of milk. 
Our nags fared better and brought us 
to Nagotna by sunset, where a bunder 
boat with a week’s provisions from 
Bombay waited in charge of T——’s 
head butler, whose offices we forthwith 
brought into requisition. Set sail at 
high water, eight p.m. leaving our suite 
and baggage to follow as they could 
and in twelve hours {more changed the 
boat for palkees which took us to T.’s 
terraced mansion at Khambala. 

Found that a passage had been 
already secured for us in an Arab 
buggala, bound for Bushire on board 
which we went forthwith, and there 
saw little to congratulate ourselves on, 
except that the captain (nakhoda) ap- 
pears a decent rational sort of fellow 
for an Arab, and promises to clear us a 
gangway into our cabin through the 
pepper-bags. . He also assures us that 
“if it be the will of Providence we shall 
get to Bushire in less than a month,” 
which isa comfort. But for the rest, the 
prospect is rather “ pokerish,” as Jona- 
than would say—an incomparably un- 
wieldly topsy turvy looking concern, 
composed principally of poop and pep- 
per-bags, with two tall masts raking 
forwards right over her bowsprit. The 
best cabin was occupied by sixteen pil- 
gtims from Lucknow, before which a 
~ of the steerage had been enclosed 
or us with canvass walls; in front of 
our den was a pile of bags, and on each 
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sidelittle cloisters containing Parthians, 
Medes, Elamites, and the dwellers in 
—I know not where—but we shan’t 
want for company. We cannot stand 
upright in our cabin, nor is there room 
in it for both our beds ; this last is of 
no importance as I have got mine slung 
in fresher air over the rails of the poop. 
Weare to sail in four days—the steamer 
does not sail for a month; there is 
nothing else, and tempus fugit. 

Should never have got ourselves 
equipped in time for our travels by sea 
and land without the aid of the most 
beneficent Parsee Pickerjee Pokerjee, 
who also had managed to hire our 
cabin for the moderate sum of four hun- 
dred rupees, the sixteen Lucknow gents 
(as we afterwards Jearned,) paid one 
hundred and eighty for theirs; but 
n'importe—any port in a storm. 

One of our troubles was getting bills 
of exchange on different places; and 
some bags of Spanish dollars—the 
standard coin in outlandish parts of 
this world. One of the great annoy- 
ances of travelling in India is hereby 
avoided—for instance, in Agra I had 
Furrukhabad rupees, which would not 
pass in Gwalior ; then at Shahjehanpore 
the Gwalior money must be changed for 
Indore rupees, which go no further than 
Mhow. At Mundlaisiragain, Chandore 
rupees ; all these must be exchanged at 
aloss. From Dhoolia these give place to 
Company’s rupees from the new mint at 
Bombay which now supplies the whole 

residency—the first time her Ma- 
jesty’s head has made its appearance in 
India : till now our money was, absurdly 
enough, coined in the name of one 
“Shah Allum,” to show the mercan- 
tile humility of my mushroom lord and 
master “ Jolin company.” The new 
money is not in my opinion so hand- 
some as the old but is a great con- 
venience as there is a similar coinage 
in Calcutta where a gigantic mint has 
lately been erected to make money by 
steam for the whole Bengal presidency. 
This has swallowed up the provincial 
mints of Benares, Sangor, &c., which 
used to supply the upper provinces ; 
and to their no small inconvenience, as 
the fluctuations of the money market, 
and the power of great capitalists must 
be increased by so distant a source of 
supply—from some places 2000 miles. 
The revenue collectors receive only our 
own money, which at the rent-paying 
season is accordingly enhanced in 


price. Formerly, this. was remedied by 
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the fatility of getting old silver coined 
into the currency. At Saugar, natives 
used when rupees were at an advance 
of more than the cost of coining, (4 

er cent,) to bring bullion in horse loads 
— distances of two or three hundred 
miles, sit down and see it assayed and 
stamped before their faces (this was 
done by natives with dies made on the 
spot but equal to any in England,) in 
their own simple and cheap manner, 
only slightly modified by. improved 
construction of their instruments, which 
were so little complicated that common 
coolies from the bazaar, hired by the 
day as wanted, did almost all the work. 
By this mint not only were the ex- 
penses of coinage paid, (the only in- 
stance however, in India, in which this 
has been accomplished,) but the Euro- 
pean superintendent, Col. P , after 


deducting his own salary and all others, 
sent a clear profit of 10,000 rupees per 
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annum into the government tre: 

for the last six years: twelve lakhs of 
money coined in the year covered the 
expense. In Calcutta, two hundred 
and fifty are required as an establish. 
ment of people who understand the 
machinery must be constantly kept up; 
steam engines are not omnipotent ing 
country where day labourers can be 
procured for 24d. or 3d. a day. Ip 
1836, the Calcutta mint coined one and 
a half million of silver money for which 
the country paid £30,000, besides great 
inconvenience was suffered by govern. 
ment in collecting the revenue of the 
distant provinces, in which accordingly 
the court have now recommended the 
re-establishment of mints on the old 
system—to rebuild what they had just 
pulled down, exemplifying one of the 
benefits of an experimental government 
on the other side of the world, 
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A Glossary of Terms used in Grecian, Roman. 
Itulian, and Gothic Arehitecture. ‘Third edi. 
tion. 2vols.8vo. Oxford: John H. Parker ; 
Charles Tilt, London, 1840. 


Tuis is not only a very pretty but a 
very useful work, appealing to the 
eye as well as to the understanding. 

he compiler under the respective 
heads of his glossary, not only, de- 
scribes well, but the publisher spares 
no pains or expense in woodcuts of 
the very best description, to illustrate 
what has been stated in the letter- 
press; so much so, that we consider 
that any person, by the aid of these 
volumes, may, at very little expense 
of time or trouble, become acquainted 
with the terms and characteristics of 
architecture. Though professing to 
illustrate aii styles of architecture, yct 
it is principally (though by no means 
exclusively) confined to the Gothic 
order: and we think the compiler 
right, for in our opinion the fine 
faney—the exuberant fertility—the 
wild romance of the Gothic style, make 
it every day more and more a favourite 
—and we are constrained to favour 
and admire it more than the cold and 
chaste, but less interesting forms of 
classic architecture—just on the same 
principle that we prefer a play of 
Shakspeare to one of Euripides, or 
would lay aside the Aineid of Virgil 
to take up the Jerusalem Delivered of 


Tasso. We consider a convenient and 


comparatively cheap work on archi- : 


tecture very desirable for Irishmen; 
for certainly as yet our architecture, 
whether public or domestic, is not to 
be boasted of. It is true, we may 
have some really fine buildings in our 
metropolis ; aa without specifying, 
may assert that Dublin can_ boast 
of works creditable to any city. But, 
still, we hold that, generally speaking, 
in our places of worship and in our 
domestic buildings we are much behind 
hand, and that it is very desirable that 
a taste for the useful and beautiful, 
more especially in the Gothic style, 
should be communicated to our nobility 
and gentry. We are quite sure that 
were a gentleman in possession of 
this book, and took the trouble to 
consult its ,beautiful illustrations, as 
well as read its accurate definitions, 
he would not permit a builder, calling 
himself an architect, to erect for him 
the monstrous, absurd, inconvenient, 
gimerack of a thing, which might be 
called PEPrER-BOX CASTLE—nor a minis 
ter and churchwardens deform their 
new churches with a multitude of spikes, 
like a many-legged insect sprawling on 
its back, and then say they had imi- 
tated an abbey church of the olden 
times. The fact is, that Ireland is 
behind the rest of Europe in architee 
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tural works. Of the period before the 


Anglo-Norman conquest, we have no 
existing remains, but the round towers, 
Gormae’schapel on the Rock of Cashel, 
and a few extremely simple and unor- 
namented churches. Subsequent to 
that conquest—and when the invaders 
became petty princes, and wished to 

in with the church for the 
safety of their souls—there were 
sundry abbeys and cathedrals built in 
imitation of those already existing in 
England and France ; but there were 
three obstacles to the prevalence of or- 
nate and elaborate architecture; viz. in 
the comparative poverty of the country, 
the want of handicraftsmen, and the 
difficulty of procuring a good material. 
Ireland, deficient as it is in the newer 
and upper formations—which abound 
above the coal measures in France 
and England—cannot offer either the 
new sandstone or the oolite to the 
workman to cut or carve with a readi- 
ness that made ornamental work com- 
paratively cheap elsewhere. Our gra- 


nite and carboniferous limestone almost 
set at defiance the tools of that period ; 
and even now, when used, the labour 
required in the cutting is so costly, 
that it is almost out of the question 


to expect that the rich decorations 
and the delicate carvings which are 
to be seen wrought out in the sand- 
stone and oolites of England, should 
be produced in our country. Con- 
sequently, it is found, by old records, 
and by the exhibition of the stone 
itself, that most of the decorations of 
our ecclesiastical buildings in Dublin 
and elsewhere—as, for instance, the 
mullioned windows, the groins, the 
mouldings, the corbels, of St. Patrick's, 
Christ Church, &c. &c.—were im- 
ported from Normandy or Bristol. 
And, even at this day, the expensive- 
ness of our native material—which, 
confessedly, when finished, is most 
durable—forces the Irish builder to 
have recourse to Roman cement, &c. 
to execute his decorations. Now, the 
truth is, that the Irish climate is not 
suitable to the permanence of those 
succedanea. Its dampness—its alter- 
nations of frost and thaw—very soon 
cause the scaling off of these exterior 
coatings; and we have, more than 
once, in travelling through Ireland, 
had to observe a castle, decked out 
in all the florid taste of extreme 
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Gothic, with the mean bridiWvork 
peeping out from its towers, embat- 
tlements, and mullions, and showing 
off, perhaps, like its owner, as an 
ambitious spendthrift, very much out 
at elbows. Without, then, expecting 
that our country will ever be re- 
markable for specimens of the florid 
Gothic, or of very elaborate decora- 
tions, we have at least a right to 
suppose that, with increasing wealth, 
and inereasing skill in our builders and 
tradesmen, there will be more attention 
to chaste and legitimate ornament, 
combined with convenience and com- 
fort, in our public and private build- 
ings; and, to further this desirable 
effect, we cannot recommend a more 
useful or instructive work than the one 
we now notice. 


Ver-vert: a Poem in four cantos, From the 
French of J. B. 1. Gresset, With illustratory 
notes by M. Montagu. London; Starie. 1840, 


AN agreeable trifle, for the most part 
pleasantly translated. Of Gresset’s 
Ver-vert there had been already ’two 
English translations—one by Dr. Ged- 
des, which appears to have combined 
almost every possible fault—gratuitous 
additions, too, are made—and of ex- 
treme coarseness. We have only seen 
such parts of this translation as are 
printed in Mason Good’s life of Ged- 
des; but these are quite enough to 
enable us to speak with entire assurance 
on the subject. 

Another translation, by Gilbert 
Cooper, possesses very high merit. 
The versification is easy and graceful, 
and the story, on the whole, is well 
told, though we think Cooper too fond 
of enlarging and expanding, and though 
he is every now and then led away by 
the temptation of a whimsical rhyme. 
This translation is printed in Chal- 
mers’s Poets. Mr. Montagu’s has not 
quite the easy flow of Cooper's style, 
but has the merit of greater fidelity. 

Mr. Montagu has added a few enter- 
taining notes, and gives translations 
from Catullus and Ovid of Lesbia’s 
Sparrow and Ovid's Parrot. 


Milton's Paradise Lost; with copions Notes, 
explanatory and critical; partly seleeted from 
the various commentators, and partly original; 
also a Memoir of his life. By James Prende. 
ville, A.B. 8vo. Holdsworth, London, 1840. 


An edition of the Paradise Lost, con- 
taining, in a moderate compass, a 
selection from the notes of his many 
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commentators, was a book much want- 
ing, and this want Mr. Prendevilles 
book in part supplies. It is of con- 
venient size, is, for the most part, 
carefully printed,* and the selection 
of notes not injudicious. A life of 
Milton is prefixed, written on the 
plan of Hayley’s, so as to make 
the poet, by large extracts from his 
letters and political tracts, his own 
biographer. We are dissatisfied with 
but one thing in Mr. Prendeville’s 
book, which is his arbitrary alteration 
of the punctuation of former editions. 
The interposition of notes of admira- 
tion and dashes—even supposing them 
rightly placed, and exhibiting that the 
editor understands his author—may 
be too frequent. In any republication 
of Milton, the punctuation of the edi- 
tions printed during his life, and, in 
particular, the second, should not be 
unnecessarily deviated from. In the 
few cases in which it may be deemed 
unavoidable, (if, indeed, there be any 
such, for Milton’s works were printed 
with great correctness,) the editor 
should always communicate such 
changes by a note. 

On the whole, however, this edition 
is creditable to the author’s scholar- 
ship; and although, for the reason 
we have mentioned, it is not quite 
such an edition as would be best 
for purposes of reference, it is likely 
to be found a very convenient and 
useful schoelbook. The quotations 
from the Greek and Latin poets, 
familiar as they in general are, add 
very much to the value of the book, 
and will save both master and pupil 
much trouble. 


Geometrical Propositions Demonstrated, or a 
Supplement to Euclid, being a Key :to the 
Exercises appended to Euclid’s Elements. By 
W.D. Cooley, A.B. 12mo, London. 1840, | 


We do not know any work more 
useful for the purposes of school in- 
struction in geometry than this new 
collection of exercises on Euclid. The 
propositions are admirably selected— 
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not so many nor so difficult as to dete 
the young student from the task of 
making himself master of them, and 
yet containing a greater variety of 
propositions both of practical use and 
(a far more attractive quality to a true 
lover of geometry) intrinsic beauty, 
than some of our most popular col. 
lections of formidable size and extra. 
vagant price. The demonstrations arg 
beautifully concise, clear, and simple— 
the diagrams admirably executed, and 
the abbreviations made use of so clear 
as to cause no difficulty to the student, 
while they very materially diminish 
the size and cost of the book. It 
contains only 120 propositions; but 
we do not know any book containi 
three times the number which wi 
convey more useful instruction to the 
young student, or suggest more ele 
gant modes of demonstrating other 
theorems. 

1 os Life: a Narrative Poem. Watér. 


The aneeen Se Italy : a Cosmopolitical Ro. 
mance. By Eugene Gustavus Von Swinney, 
Cork. 1838. — re 


Religious Poems, 1n verse. Belfast. 1840, 


Turee books, in three provincial cities 
born, 

The counters of three booksellers 
forlorn, 

John Bull, John Bolster, John M‘Comb 
adorn— 

Why with such bibliopolists at home 


As Bolster, Bull, and sweet Will 
Honey Comb, 

Should our three native bards to 

London roam ? 

The first in gauzy sentiment surpast, 

The next in leaf-gold phrase—in both 
the last ; 

All these last month were sent us for 
review— 

What can we do with them ? 
did we do? 

— We did the first—which did the 
other two, 


What 


* One strange blunder occurs page 93—>plantain is printed for “platane.” The 


mistake is mentioned in a note, and attributed to inadvertence, 


The page ought to 


have been cancelled when the blunder was observed. 
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